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I N T 

TO  THE 

THIRD  VOLUME. 


ALTERNATELY  filled  with  joy  and  hope,  yet  agitated 
with  apprchenfion  and  anxiety,  I enter,  at  length,  on  the  Third 
Volume  of  my  Essays,  or  Lectures,  on  Physiognomy. 

I fiiall  be  aflced,  whence  proceeds  this  anxiety  and  apprehenfioii  ? 
Are  you  afraid,  that  you  fhall  not  fulfil  the  high  idea  which  may 
have  been  adopted  of  a work  fo  important  as  your^s  appears  to  be  ? . 
Or,  do  you  fear  your  readers  ? Do  their  learning  and  rank  over- 
awe you  ? 

I am  not  afhamed  to  acknowledge  that  both  the  one  and  the 
other  of  thefe  confideratlons  have  an  influence  on  my  mind,  for  I, 
am  not  one  of  thofe  Intrepid  authors  who  prefent  themfelvcs  con- 
fidently before  the  tribunal  of  the  public  ; on  the  contrary,  1 feel 
- infenfibly  all  my  weaknefs,  all  my  infufficlency,  and  I cannot  con- 
ceal even  from  myfelf  the  extreme  difproportion  which  I find 
between  my  ftrength  and  my  taflc.’ 

This  however  is  not  what  w'holly  embarraffes  and  intimidates  me— 

* It  is  to  fix  the  mind  of  my  reader  ; to  place  the  objefl-s  which  I 
‘ have  to  prefent  to  him,  in  his  point  of  view,  fo  as  that  he  might 
‘ be  able  to  lay  hold  of  them*' 
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He  who  wirties  to  be  clearly  underftood,  mud  write  well*  The 
author  oi>ght  to  form  his  reader ; for  to  the  former  is  always  im- 
puted the  flightnefs  of  the  imprelTion  made  on  the  latter.  If  the  ’ 
only  objed  to  be  obtained  were  to  pleafe  the  public,  and  to  cany 
off  the  prize  of  general  approbation,  perhaps  means  might  be  adopted 
to  enfure  fuccefs — but  to  produce  effed,  and  precifely  fuch  an 
effed  ; is  the'  end  I propofe  to  myfelf,  and  to  fucceed  therefore  is 
not  eafy. 

How  can  a man  flatter  himfelf  with  being  able  to  exprefs  fully 
and  corredly  vvhat'He  fninlvs,  and  efpecially  what  he  feels  ? What 
a tafle  for  an  author  who  fees  and  who  feds,  to  procure  for  his  rea- 
der a fituation  from  whence  he  may  fee  and  feel  as  he  does  himfelf ! 

If  this  talk  is  fo  laborious  and  difficult  when  Man  is  the  objed^ 
flow  much  more  fo  mufl;  it  be  to  the  writter  on  phyfiognomy  ? And 
the  difficulty  Increafes  when  I think  of  the  age  in  wdiich  I vyrlte ; 
an  age  in  which  very  one  prides  hinifelf  on  his  learning  ; in  which 
all  thofe  who  are  not-authors  thcmfelvcs,  fet  up  for  critics  of  au- 
thors ; an  age  in  which  Art  flifles  Nature,  in  which  the  pure  and 
peaceful  enjoy tnents  which  fhe  procures  are  defpifed,  and  facrificed 
to  falfe  and  faditlous  pleafures ; an  age  In  which  all  is  artifice  and 
trick,  and  in  which  the  tlnfel  of  drefs,  and  the  aifedatlon  of  orna- 
ment, are  preferred  to  native  and  Ample  beauiy. 

What  age  mod  unfavourable  to  the  labours  of  the  phyflonomift; 
qf  the  child  of  nature,  who  profefles  to  write  not  as  an  author,  but 
iu  quality  of  a man  ; not  for  the  public,  hut  for  humanity ; What 
fuccefs  can  he  proirlfe  himfelf?  What  paths  has  he  to  clear  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  to  make 
himfelf  mailer  of  It?  Is  he  Ihure  of  making  deep  and  laftfpg  im- 
prefiions,  counteracted,  as  he  is  by  the  crowd  of  authors,  and  con- 
tinually oppofed  by  the  tafle  in  vogue  ? 

There  are  certain  happy  moment*  proper  for  the  compofrtlon  of 
ills  works,  but  what  are  thofe  he  mud  choofe  ? Mud  he  wait  for 
thofe  'moments  of  calmnefs  and  tranquillity  which  fo  rarely  occur 
in  a flioi  t life,  full  of  trouble  and  anxiety  ? Moments  which  aH  our 
defires  and  efforta  can  neither  produce,  nor  recall  when  once  they 
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are  pail ; moments  wliich  are  a prefent  from  heaven,  and  which 
all  the  gold  in  the  world  cannot  purchafe  ; moments  which  the 
fool  holds  in  dcrifion,  which  the  cold  pedant  defpifes,  and  which  are 
wnderdood  only  by  thofe  who  know  how  to  enjoy  them.  Muftthe 
phyfionomill  prevent  the  dawn  to  commence  his  labours  ? Shall  he 
refume  them  in  the  clofe  of  the  day,  when  after  having  fulfilled  the 
duties  jof  a laborious  vocation,  he  had  need  to  feek  relaxation  in 
the  bofom  of  his  family,  or  the  converfation  of  his  friend  ? Regard- 
Icfs  of  health  and  repofe,  fhall  he  confe'crate  to  fludy  the  hours  of 
the  night  ? Shall  he  defline  to  it  thofe,  moments  when  the  foul, 
tranfported  into  a kind  of  ecflacy,  difengaged,  in  fome  fort,  from 
the  fenfes  and  from  matter,  takes  complacency  in  a fweet  revcry 
or  purfues  a profound  meditation  ? Yes,  thofe  delicious  moments 
when  the  man  feels  that  he  is  elevated  above  himfelf ; thofe  mo- 
ments, a fingleone  of  which  awakes  in  us  more  ideas,  defires,  joys, 
prefentimeats,  and  hopes,  than  whole  days,  nay  weeks,  of  appli- 
cation are  capable  of  producing — thefe,  thefe  are  the  moments 
which  the  phyfionomill:  ought  to  ceafe,  to  fpeak  of  man  to  paint 
anddifcnbc  him. — But  will  he  dare  to  give  way  to  his  enthufiafm  ! 
Will  he  have  the  courage  to  commit  to  paper  a feeble  copy  of  the 
pure  and  fublime  fentiments  which  penetrate  his  heart?  ff  he  ven- 
tures to  articulate  a few  of  his  thoughts,  will  he  not  be  expofed  to 
the  forrow  of  feeing  them  miflaken,  mifinterpretcd,  defpifed  ; and 
to  the  regret  perhaps  of  ‘ having  call  his  pearls  before  fwijie.’ 

The  feeble  progrels  which  I may  have  made  in  the  fludy  of  man, 
and  in  that  of  the  fcience  of  phyfiognomy,  becomes  at  times  mat- 
• ter  of  afflidlion  to  me.  I am  afHidled  to  fee  that  no  value  is  put 
on  thofe  honefl  and  virtuous  fentiments  which  I wifn  to  excite.  I 
amafflidled,  when  infleadof  embracing  them,  I obferve  men  content 
therafelves  with  judging,  criticifing,  or  admiring  the  accefibry 
props  which  I employ  to  fupport  them.  I am  afflitled  to  fee  that 
what,  in  my  idea,  i«  only  a fimple  mean,  is  is  confidered  as  the 
ultimate  end. 

But  what  fhall  I fay  of  fomany  unjufl  criticifms  in  which  fome 
indulge  themfelves,  of  fo  many  rafli  judgments  which  they  pro- 
nounce againft  their  neighbour,  and  of  which  I confider  myfelf 
as  the  caufe,  though  very  innocently  ? Qan  any  one  conceive  all 
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the  bittcrnefs  of  my  ioul  on  making  this  refle£lion  ? \Vliat,  I give' 
occafion  to  malignity  fo  cruel ; I,  who  had  no  other  intention 
than  to  demonflrate,  or  at  lead  convey,  a prefentiment  of  the  excel- 
lency of  the  Divinity  in  Man,  the  mod  beautiful,  and  the  mod-  ^ 
perfedf  of  his  works— I who  in  the  features  of  the  face  was  fearch- 
ing  for  the  language  of  truth — f,  who  was  endeavouring  to  trace 
in  the  human  phyfionomy  the  infinite  goodnefs,  bencficience,  and 
wifdom  of  the  Father  of  mankind— I,  who  was  flattering  myfelf 
with  the  hope  of  opening  and  diffufing  univerfally  new  fources  of 
felicity  and  joy. 

This  is  vvhat  I had  to  fay;,  not  by  way  of  complaint  or  accufa- 
tion,  but  fimply  to  unburden  my  heart  of  a load  which  opprelfed 
it.  Whoever  thou  art,  Reader,  whatever  be  thy  figure,  under 
whatever  feature  thy  foul  may  depift  itfelf  upon  thy  face— whe- 
ther my  book  maybe  fpread  before  the  on  a gilded  table,  or  defle 
-^whether  in  a circle  of  curious  perfons  thou  caded  upon  this  a 
carelefs  eye,  or  whether  in  private  thou  art  turning  it  over  with 
an  eager  hand — believe  me,  neither  the  clamour  of  falfe  preju- 
dice, nor  the  fighs  of  blind  devotion,  fhall  drive  me  out  of  my 
road.  I am  confeious  of  being  in  the  fearch  of  important  truth, 
1 am  fure  that  I often  find  it,  and  that  I faithfully  report  what  I 
liave  difeovered. 

But  that  which  grieves  me  mod  of  all,  that  which  in  my  foli- 
tary  hours  often  fills  my  heart  v/itlf  pain  and  anguifh,  is  my  not 
attaining  the  great  end  at  which  I’aimed.  A fenfe  of  our  own  dig- 
nity ; the'glorious  prerogatives  of  human  nature,  and  the  grounds 
of  fatisfa£lion  which  refult  from  them  ;.  t\ie  chara£ler  of  divinity 
imprinted  on  man  ; a new  fourcc  of  delicious  feufations  fpringing 
up  for  him  ; this  Is  what  few  readers  look  for,  or  fo  much  as 
think  of  locking  for,  in  my  work.  The  greater  part  confider  it 
as  a piece  of  amufement  merely — but  in  truth,  I am  too  proud  to 
ferve  only  as  an  objedf  of  amufement, 

I afpire  much  higher  than  the  mere  amufement  of  my  readers*. 
I mean  to  infpire  them  with  refpeft  for  humanity  ; I mean  to 
point  out  to  tliem,  in  the  whole  of  our  being,  as  well  as  in  every 
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part  taken  feparately, the  wifdotn  of  God;  hisgoodnefs,  and  his  truth 
to  convince  them,  that  in  man  all  is  expreflion,  trath,  revelation, 
the  key  of  his  faculties  prefent  and  future. 

The  fciencc  I teach  is  a rivulet,  which  frequently  fwells  into 
.a  rapid  torrent ; my  defign  is  to  throw  into  it,  here  and  there,  a 
ilone,  on  which  they  may  reft  their  feet,  and  pafs  from  bank  to 
hank.  To  ftrctch  out  my  hand, -to  lend  a little  fupport  to  their 
-unfteady  footfteps,  is  all  that  I can  do  ; but  it  is  far  beyond  my 
power  to  divide  the  ftream  by  a miraculous  rod,  or  to  introduce 
a whole  army  dryftiod  into  a land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 
Men,  1 wllh  to  unite  my  efforts  to  yours,  that  we  may  learn  to 
know  man  ; I wifh  to  make  you  fed  what  happiriefs  and  glory 
there  is  in  being  what  we  are. 

If  the  uncertainty  offuccefs  have  frequently  a tendency  to  de- 
prefs  me,  my  foul  is  at  other  times  filled  with  hope  and  joy,, 
when  I catch  a glimpfe  of  the  probability  of  reclaiming  fome, 
perhaps  a confiderable  number,  of  my  readers,  were  it  but  fuc- 
ceflively  too,  and  after-tfie  firft  fermentation  is  oyer.  Yes,  I 
flatter  myfelf  Hill  with  the  hope  of  diffufing  more  and  more 
the  facred  fenti-mept  which  man  ought  to  have  of  his  own  dig- 
nity. My  courage  revives,  my  ftrength  ' is  recruited^  ray 
heart  expands  to  the  reception  of  delight,  vyhen,  with  my  pen 
in  my  hand,  filled  with  ray  fubjed,  or  preparing  to  comment 
on  a print,  I give  way  to  fuch  confolatory  ideas  as  thefe  : ‘ My 

* Work  fliall,  after  all,  be  more  than  an  amufement  to  many 
^ of  my  readers.  Let  'a  hundred  of  them  confider  it  in  this 

* light,  with  ajl  my  heart  : it  is  one  advantage,  at  leaft,  to  have 
‘•fu  handfomely  employed  their  leifure  ^ who  can  tell  into  what 
‘ mifehief  the  oppreflion  of  idlenefs  might  have  plunged  them  ? 

* provided  I find  but  ten  on  the  other  fide,  whom  I engage  to 
‘ reflect,  to  feel,  to  adf  after  me  ^ provided  that  of  thefe  ten 
‘ there  be  found  only  a Angle  one  who  is  led  to  rejoice  more 

* than  he  did  in  his  own  exiftence  ; a Angle  one  who  is  brought 
‘ to  feel  more  forcibly,  how  juft  and  true,  in  all  his  works,  is 
be  who  created  all  things ; a Angle  one  who  arrives  at  the 
convidtion,  that  the  fmalieft  particle  is  of  the  greateft  impor- 
‘ tance  in  the  connedlion  of  the  whole,  and  ftill  ferves  to  mani- 
‘ fell  the  wifdom  and  the  power  of  the  Greater.’ 
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Other  ideas,  equally  confoling,  prefent  themfelvcs  to  my 
mind,  and  promife  me  , different  fourccs  of  fatisfadlion.  ' ‘ I 

‘ figure  to  myfelf  a ftudious  young  man  to  whom  a benevo- 
‘ lent  protector  has  lent  my  book.  He  does  not  content  him- 
‘ felf  with  turning  it  over  in  a hurry  : he  meditates  on  it  with 
^attention;  he  finds  truth  in  it,  and  rejoices  in  having  found 
‘ it ; or  elfe  he  difcoyers  a feeble  paffage,  indigefted  ideas, 

‘ which  have  not  been  unfolded  with  fufiicient  perfpicuity — 

* and  he  exercifes  his  ov/n  judgment  in  completing,  in  eluci- 

• ‘ dating,  in  redfifying  what  had  efcaped  me.  One  of  his 
‘ friends  joins  him  ; he  flops  him  fhort,  or  goes  along  with 

! him  ; he  animates  or  checks  him  ; he  teaches  him,  or  learns 
‘ of  him,  to  obferve  him,  to  know  him  to  love  him,  and  to 

* fet  a value  upon  him. 

* There  I behold  hufband  and  wife,  who  by  a knowledge 
‘ more  profound  of  their  phyfiononiies,  improve  their  mutual 
‘ tendernefs  and  efleem,  difcover  in  each  other  a new  treafure  of 
^ qualities  which  they  had  not  hitherto  perceived, 

‘ I reprefent  to  myfelf  a tutor,  a father,  beginning  attentively 

* to  infpedl  into  the  condudl  of  his  pupils  or  his  children  ; I 

* imagine  myfelf  more  clofely  examining  the  form  and  ftrudlure 

* of  their  body,  the  contours  of  their  face,  their  features  and 
‘ gyeflufe,  their  gait  and  their  handwriting : apportioning  to  every 
‘ one,  who,  with  more  choice  and  dlfcernment,  the  talk  which 
‘ he  is  able  to  perform  ; and  exadling  from  each  that  only  which 
‘ he  is  in  a condition  to  furnifh, 

‘ I reprefent  to  myfelf  the  youth  looking  round  for  one  to 
‘ whom  he  may  unite  himfelf  in  the  bonds  of  frlendOilp  ; 
‘ the  grown  man  who  wifhes  to  thoofe  a companion  for  life, 
‘ whom  his  heart  can  approve,  and  fuitablc  to  his  clrcum- 
‘ fiances  ; a father  feeking  for  a tutor  to  his  fons ; a man  In 
‘ place,  wanting  to  procure  the  afliflance  of  a perfon  of  ability, 
‘ to  dimlnifh  the  labours  of  office  j a prime  minifler  who  has 
‘ occafion  for  a difcrcet  and  faithful  fecretary ; perhaps  a 
‘ prince,  who  wants  to  intrull  the  diredlion  of  his  afl'airs  to  a 
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‘ mlniftcr  in  wliofe  difintcreftednefs,  capacity,  and  integrity,  he 
* can  fully  confide  this  fame  prince  who  learns  better  to  dlf- 
‘ tinguifii,  in  the  fequal,  the  perfon  who  ferves  him  with  zeal, 

« from  one  who  betrays  his,  interefts.  Thefe  perfonages,  condu6ted 
‘ by  the  fcience  of  Phyfiognomy,  will  be  Reconciled  to  it,  will 
‘ fed  its  faliitary  effects,  and  will  acknowledge  that  the  exterior 

of  man  Is  not  dqcqitfuL. 

When  I feafl  an  thofe  delicious  hopes,  which  certainly  are 
not  all  illufory,  my  uneafinefs  is  laid  to  reft,  my  anxiety  ceafes, 
my  courage  returns,  I,  live  again- to  joy,  I refume  my  pen,  and 
I commit  to  paper  my  thoughts,  my  fenfations,  my  obferva- 
lions,  my  experiments,^  and  my  hypothefes — I feel  myfelf 
impelled  to  write,,  and  purfulng  my  vocation,  I endeavour  to 
intereft,  in  a manner  at  once  ufeful  and  agreeable,  the  heart 
and  the  underftanding  of  every  Reader  w'ho  feeks  for  truth  and 
of  all  thofe  who,  without  fuffering  themftlvts  to  be  carried  along 
with  the  approbation  or,  cenfure  of  the  multitude,  are  capable  of 
feeing  and  judging  for  themfelveB^ 

It  will  be  feen  in.  the  end  how  much  was  left  for  me  to  fay^ 
it  will  be  more  and  more  underftood  that  the  fciencc  of  phyfiono- 
mies  prefent  to  thofe  who  cultivate  it,  a fiejd  that  knows  no 
bound.*  Each  of  the  chapters  which  follow,  might  eafily  become 
the  fubjedl  of  a whole  Volume,.  Human  Nature  is  an  inex- 
hauftible  mine,  whofe  produce  Is  equally  precious  and  importaor. 
I forefee  that  of  every  fubjed;  w'hich  I arn  going  to  treat  of,  the 
the  Reader  will  be  diftatisfied  that  I do  not  fpeak  more  at  large  : 
but  that  I muft  fet  bounds  to  myfelf  ; fatisfied,  however,  that  I 
have  not  loft  fight  of  my  pricipal  objeeft. 

ZuR  ICK, 

June  i,  1787, 


LECTURE  I. 


Select  extracts  from  ^various  authors  j with 

ORIGINAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

‘BACON. 

‘EDUCATION,  and  the  principles  of  virtue,  frequently 
rcdifiy  our  firft  propenfities,  and  our  natural  difpofitions.’ 

n. 

‘ IT  may  be  faid  of  men  disfigured  by  Nature,  that  they  en- 
^ deavour  to  avenge  themfelves  of  the  affront  they  have  received 
‘ from  her.  How  happens  it  that  they  are  ufually  peevifh,  quar- 
‘ relfome,  or  fatlrical?  Is  it  that  they  feel  the  perpetual  ridicule 
‘ to  which  they  fee  themfelves  expofed,  and  that  felf-love,  which  is 
‘ determined  to  lofe  nothing,  take  its  revenge  on  the  fide  of  rail** 
‘ lery  and  inve^ive,  or  is  it  that  they  have  received  courage  as  an 
‘ indemnification  ? Whatever  be  In  this,  you  may  reflaffured  that 
‘ if  you  have  any  blernlfh  in  mind  or  body,  the  blockhead  or  the 
‘ ugly  fellow  will  be  the  firft  to  remark  it. 

‘ Homelinefs  dIfarms  the  fufpicions  and  tlie  envy  of  the  great, 
‘ who  ufually  confider  a deformed  perfon  as  a being  from  whom 
^ they  have  nothing  to  fear. 

‘ He  who  conceals  great  genius  under  an  unpromifing  exterior, 
^ will  fucceed  fo  much  the  more  certainly,  that  his  competitors  arc 
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* under  no  apprehenfion  from  him.  Uglinefs  is  perhaps  the  very 

* circumftance  which  opened  to  many  great  men  the  career  of 
honour. 

We  are  aftoniflied  that  Emperors  fhould  have  made  eunuchs 

* their  favourites  ; but,  befides,  that  perfons  weakofthemfelvc's,  and 
‘ defpifed  by  all  the  world,  are  hence  more  fimly  attached  to  their 

* only  fupport,  is  it  not^evident,  that  they  made  choice  of  them  ei- 

* thcr,  for  the  agreeablenefs  of  their  converfation,  or  in  the  view 
‘ of  making  them  confidents^  fpies,  informers,  and  never  minifters  ? 

‘ Virtue  or  malignity  are  the  arms  pf  the  deformed.  Thefe  two 

* refources  can  make  extraordinary  men  of  them.  Of  this  Agefi- 

* laus,  Zanga,  the  fon  of  Soliman,  Efop,  Gafca  governor  of  Peru, 
‘ and  perhaps  Socrates,  are  examples.’ 

(All  the  perfons  of  my  acquaintance  who  arc  either  deformed,  or 
of  a feeble  organization,  refemble  one  another  in  thefe  particu- 
lars, They  employ  much  accuracy  and  neatnefs.m  their,  writings, 
their  accompts,  and  arrangement  of  their  domeftic  affairs  : they‘ 
refiedl  calmly  on  every  fubjeft  ; they  have  a diflike  to  violent  exer- 
cife.  We  may  farther  add,  that,  with  a cold  temperemen^  they 
eafily  fall  into  vehement  emotions.) 

/ 

^ Thofe  who  are  under  the  preffure  of  calamity,  fays  Terence, 
‘ are  generally  of  a'  fufpiclous  charadfer  ; they  imagine  they  muft 
‘ always  have  mortification  and  contempt  to  encounter,  and  it  is 
‘ the  fenfe  they  have  of  their  own  weaknefs  which  excites  this  fufr 

* picion.’ 

III. 

/ 

‘ There  are  fix  different  ways  by  which  we  arrive  at  the  know* 

* ledge  of  man  ; namly,  by  fludying,  t.  'i  he  features  of  his  face  ; 
*2  His  language  ; 3.  His  adlions : 4.  His  inventions;  5.,  His 
‘ views ; 6 His  connexions.  As  to  the  Features  of  the  lace,  the 
‘ old  proverb,  Fronti  nulla  fules — the  face  is  a falfe  mirror — ought 
not  to  perplex  us.  This  phrafe  may  be  true  to  a certain  degree,  with 
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* refpe£l  to  fome  arbitrary  movement  of  the  phyfionomy ; but  it  it 
‘ not  the  lefs  decidedly  clear,  that  the  mouth,  the  eyes,  and  the  iine- 
‘ aments  of  the  face  have  a p!ay>  and  variations,  Inhnltely  delicate, 
‘ which  opens,  as  it  were,  according  to  a very  lively  cxprefiion  of 
, Cicero,  a gate,  to  the  foul.  No  one  ever  carried  farther  the  art  of 
‘ diffimulation  than  Tiberius  did,  and  yet  obferv^e  how  Tacitus  has 

* charadterized  the  ftyle  of  panegericpronounced  by  that  Emperor 
‘ in  the  Senate,  in  honour  of  Germanicns  and  of  Drufus.  In  fpeak- 
‘ ing  of  Germanicus,  ( fays  the  Latin  hhlorian)his  exprefliou  were 
‘ much  too  afftdied  and  artificial  for  the  heart  to  have  an  Intereft  In 
‘ what  he  faid.  He  was  Icfs  diffufe  in  his  Encomium  on  Drufus, 
‘but  he  employed  fo  much  the  more  truth  and  warmth  in  it. 
‘ Tacitus  informs  us  elfewhere  that  this  fame  Tiberus  fometimes 
‘ lliewed  hirnfelf  without  a malic,  and  appeared  in  his  natural  cha* 
‘ radler.  His  language  was  almoft  always  affedled ; but  when  he  quit- 
‘ ted  diffimulation,  he  expreifed  hirnfelf  In  a natural  and  eafyman- 
‘ ner.  In  effecl,  however  dexterous,  and  however  expert,  a man 
‘ may  be  in  the  art  of  difgulfing  hirnfelf,  it  wall  be  difficult  for  him, 
‘ however  to  acquire  the  complete  management  of  his  countenance  ; 

* and  In  a difeourfe  wherein,  from  beginning  to  end,  he  is  obliged 
‘ to  difguife  his  real  fentiments,  his  flyle  will  favour  of  the  con- 
‘ ftraint  which  he  feels  : he  will  be  fometimes  vague  and  confufed, 

* fometimes  cold  and  languid,  and  always  embarrafed.’  , 

(I  go  further  and  extend  this  remark  even  to  the  found  of  the 
voice  which  I divide  into  three  different  clr.fTes.  , It  will  be  drawl- 
ing, or  forced,  or  natural,  that  is  to  fay,  articulated  without  ei- 
ther‘effort  or  indolence.  After  this  diftindlon,  fo  fimple,  every 
fpecies  of  tone  of  voice  appears  to  me  fignificanr,  in  that  It  indi- 
cates a chara£ler  which  ii  under,  cr  beyond,  or  exafUy  up  to  the 
Jevel  of  truth.) 

IV. 

‘ Love  and  envy  are  the  only  affedllons  of  the  mihd  which  feem 
‘ to  adl  upon  us  by  a kind  of  encliantmcnt.  Both  of  them  produce 
‘ very  violent  emotions  ; both  exert  a promp  influence  on  the  Ima- 
‘ ginatlon,  and  the  fenfes ; both  are  painted  in  the  look,  efpecially 
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* in  prefence  of  the  objcft  which  excites  them.  In  fcripture,  enyj 
‘•is  denominated  an  evil  eye  ; and  among  the  efFedtsof  this  paffion, 

‘ fome  have  imagined  they  remarked  a twinkling  and  a certain  ra- 
‘ diation  of  the  eyes.  Some  curious  obfervers,  pufhing  their  re- 
‘ marks  farther,  have  pretended  that  this  movement  of  the  eyes  be- 
‘ comes  ftill  more  fenfible  and  more  hateful  when  the  object  of  our 

envy  appears  before  us  in  a ftate  of  profperity  and  glory.  The 
^ fuccefs  of  a rival  is  grevioufly  imbittered  to  us  if  we  are  witnefles 
‘ of  it ; and  the  fuperiority  which  they  feem  to  make  us  feel,  more 
‘ and  more  irritate  our  felf-lovc.^ 

V. 

‘ Deformed  or  Mutilated  Perfons,'01d  People,  and  Baflards,  arc 
‘ ufually  difpofed  to  envy.  Incapable  of  mending  their  condition, 

‘ they  endeavour  to  hurt,  as  much  as  they  can,  thofe  who  arc  in  a 
more  happy  fituation.  The  rule  however,  admits  of  exceptions, 
^ when  external  blemifhes'  are  in  company  with  an  elevated  mind. 

‘ Many  great  men  have  been  feen  forcing  an  increafe  of  glnry 
‘ frona  the  impcrfedlions  of  the  body.  The  idea  of  hiftory  tranfmit- 
‘ ting  to  pofterity  that  an  eunuch  or  a cripple  fihgualized  himfelf’ 
‘ by  the  raoft  brilliant  adlion,  this  idea  whetted  their  courage. 

‘ Narfes  the  eunuch,  Agefilaus,  andTamerliue,  both  of  them  lame, 

‘ furnifh  fufEcient  proof  of  this.* 

VI. 

OF  BEAUTY. 

‘ Virtue,  like  the  carbuncle,  has  no  value  and  luftre  but  in  itfelf; 

‘ beauty  derives  no  heighlning  from  the  cafe  in  which  it  is  fet ; 

^ rarely  do  they  meet  together,  as  if  Nature  had  more  carefully 
avoided  the  formation  of  monfters,  than  afpired  after  the  produc- 

* tion  of  mader-pieces,  Politenefs  and  elegance  are  the  compa* 

‘ r.ions  of  beauty  ; but  elevation  of  mind  and  genius  do  not  necef- 
‘ i'arily  enter  into  this  aiTortment.  Exceptions  however  mud  be 
^ made.  Augudus,  Titus,  Philip  the  Beautiful,  King  of  Prance, 

‘ Edt'^ard  IV.  K ing  of  England)  Alcibiades  the  Athenian,  and 
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* Ifiimael  the  Perfian,  were  at  once  famous'for  their  beauty,  and 
‘ for  their  great  naental  qualities. 

‘ Beauty  demands  fymmetry  of  features  rather  thanbrightnefs  of 

* colouring,  and  grace  rather  than  regularity  ; it  confifts  in  that 

* fympathetic  charm  which  univerfally  pleafes,  no  one  can  tell  why  j 

* in  that  enchanting  harmony  which  all  the  art  of  painting  cannot 
‘ give  with  full  effect.’  (The  author  is  here  confounding  grace 
with  beauty.  He  meant  to  fpeak  either  of  the  graces  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  movement  of  accidental  traits,  or  of  the  beauty 
which  confifts  in  the  repofe  of  thefe  accidental  traits.)' 

‘ Even  in  animated  bodies  thefe  graces  do  not  always  ftrike  at 
‘ firft.  Befides  there  is  no  beauty,  however  perfedf  it  may  appear^ 

* but  what  prefents  defeats  or  difproportlon  in  the  whole  taken  to- 
‘ gether.  It  would  therefore  be  difficult  to  determine  which  of 

* the  two  went  more  aukwardly  to  w^ork,  Apelles  or  Alber  Durer ; 

‘ the  one  of  whom  defined  his  figures  after  ^geometrical  propor- 
‘ tions,  and  the  other  felefted,  from  different  models,  one  or  more 

* beautiful  parts,  in  order  to  compofe  of  them  a beautiful  whole, 
‘ Such  figures  could  prefent  only  fanciful  beauty,’ 

(Regularity  does  not  conftltute  beauty,'  but  it  is  the  effcntial 
bafis  of  it.  Without  regularity  there  can  be  no  fuch  things  a» 
organized  beauty  j o»*,  at  leaft,  this  beauty,  if  it  could  exift,  never 
would  produce,  at  the  firft  inftance,  thofe  happy  effects  which 
refult  from  an  agreeable  fymmetry,  and  exadtnefs  of  proportion. 
The  human  body  announces  itfelf  as  a regular  whole.  The  fmall- 
eft  infignificant  irrregularlty  does  a real  Injury  to  its  beaut^h  I 
admit,  on  the  other  haiid,  that  the  higheft  degree  of  covre6tnefs 
does  not,  after  all,  conftltute  beauty,  or  rather,  is  not  fiifficient 
of  itfelf  to  determine  a 'form  to  be  beautiful.  Durer  was  much 
in  the  right,  in  meafuring  his  figures.  What  God  has  meafured, 
man  may  boldly  venture  to  meafure  after  him.  Without  attend- 
ing to  dimenfion,  a defigner  never  can  be  fure  of  himfelf  in  any  of 
his  produdlions  ; never  will  he  convey  nature  with  truth  ; never 
will  he  be  craculorum  diinnortim  hiterpres  (the  interpreter  of  the 
divine  oracles But  if  it  be  fiippcfed  that,  by  his  geometrical 
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proportions,  Durer  dreamt  that  he  mufl  neceffarlly  produce  beali- 
tjr,  and  lhatwit'h  the  help  of  the  compafTts  alone  he  flattered  him- 
felf  he  could  attahi  this,  then  a/Turedly  he  merits  the  appellation 
of  trifler,  but  not  otherwife.  A dccifion  fo  vague  ought  not  to 
Lave  efcaped  a phllofopher  like  Bacon  — What  is  meant  by  Phi- 
lofophy  ? It  is  the  determinate  and  determinable  knowledge  of 
what  is  ; it  is  the  precife  eftabliflunent  of  relations.  Now  who 
is  a philofopher,  if  the  painter  and  the  ddigner  are  not  fo  ; they 
whofe  profeflion  call  them  to  ftudy  man,  the  moft  Important  objedt 
of  our  knowledge  and'obfervations ; and  to  determine,  with  all 
pofilble  truth,  the  relations  of  his  form? 

The  other  remark  of  Bacon,  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  com- 
poflng  a beautiful  whole  of  diflerent  detached  parts,  appears  to  rrie 
much  more  jufl  and  judicious.) 

‘ It  is  impoflible  for  me  to  imagine,’  continues  our  author, 

* that  a painter  fhould  ever  be  able  to  produce  forms  more  beauti- 
‘ ful  than  nature.  For  his  happiell  ideas  he  is  not  always  Indebt- 
‘ ed  (exclufively)  to  the  rules  of  art^  they  are  often  fnggefted  by 

* a fpecies  of  hazard,  and  by  uncxpedled  combihations.  There 

* are  figures,  the  details  of  which,  viewed  near  and  feparatcly, 

* will  fcarcely  pleafe,  and  yet  the  whole  will  appear  to  us  admira- 

‘ ble.’  (Yes  but  we  fliould  admire  them  ftill  more,  were  each  of 
thefe  details  beautiful  In  itfelf.  The  miftake  of  Bacon,  like  moft 
other  miftakes,  proceeds  from  his  confounding  two  things  which 
are  only  analogous,  beauty  and  gracefulnefs,  The  latter  may 
exift  without  perfednefs  of  defign,  the  former  abfolutely  requires 
it.)  ^ ' 

‘ If  it  be  true,’  (which,  however,  it  Is  not)  ^ that  beauty  confifts 
‘ principally  In  the  dignity  and  decency  of  the  movements,’  (and 
the  choice  of  forms)  ‘ It  will  be  no  ground  of  aftonlftiment,  that  an 
‘ old  man  fliould  fometimes  appear  more  amiable  than  a man  In  the 
‘ flower  of  his  age.’  (More  amiable  1 gfant,  but  never  more  beau- 
tiful.) 


LECTURE 


LECTURE  II. 

f ' . 


OBSERVATIONS  AND  REMARKS,  BY  A FRIEND  OF  THE 
' AUTHOR. 

I.  . , 

• EVERY  emotion  of  anger,  frequently  repeated,  announces 
* itfelf  by  thick  eyebrows,  which  have  the  air  of  fwelHng.’  (I 
would  rather  fay,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eyebrows 
there  are  certain  mufcles  which  may  be  confidered  as  pofitive 
marks  of  a choleric  temper.  Without  this  modification,  the  ob- 
fervation  of  our  author  would  be  contradided  by  experience  ; 
for  there  are  many  violent  and  paflionate  perfons  in  whom  I have 
not  found  the  fign  of  which  he  fpeaks). 


‘ Pride  lengthens  the  form  and  the  mufcles  of  the  face,’  (It 
cither  extends  or  comprefles  them.  The  former  cafe  announces 
the  iittlenefs  of  vanity  ; the  latter  fuppofes  palhons  ftronger  and 
more  refledlive.)  ‘joy  and  the  foclal  virtues  replace  the  mufclcs 
^ and  give  back  to  the  face  its  natural  roilndnefs. 
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III. 

‘ If  a judgment  is  to  be  formed  of  the  charafter  from  the  move-* 
‘ ments  and  gait,  I would  always  lay  a hundred  to  one  that  a fee- 

* law  in  the  gait  indicates  a man  indolent  and  felf-fufficient  efpcci- 

* ally  if  he  lhake  his  head  at  the  fame  time.’ 

- IV. 

< I love  the  dimples  which  fmiling  forms  in  the  cheek.  The 
‘ phyfical  traits  have,  in  my  opinion,  a moral  reference;  but  they 
‘ are  of  different  kinds.  ( The  more  that  the  hollow  approaches  to 
‘ a fernl  circle,  doling  toward  the  mouth,  the  more  it  feems  t© 

* announce  felf-love,  and  becomes  difagreeable.  On  the  contrary, 
‘ the  more  it  proceeds  in  a waving  or  ferpentine  form,  the  more 
‘ graceful  it  is.* ' 

V. 

‘ The  opening  the  mouth  cannot  be  ftudled  with  fulheient  at- 
‘ tention.  This  fingle  trait  completely  charadlerized  the  whole 

* man.  It  exprelTes  all  the  affeftions  of  the  foul,  whether  they  be 
‘ lively,  or  tender,  or  energetic.  Whole  folios  might  be  written 
‘ the  diverfity  of  thefe  exprellijons,  but  it  is  better  to  refer  them  to 
‘ the  immediate  fentiment  of  the  obferver,  who  makes  man  his 

* ftudy.*  (Neverthelefs,  a defigner,  who  is  a phyfionomift-,  will, 
in  time,  acquire  the  capacity  of  determining  thefe  differences  to  a 

* certain  point.  ‘ I think  I find  the  feat  of  the  foul  in  the  mufcles 
‘ adjoining  to  the  mouth  better  than  in  all  the  reft ; they  do  not 

* accomodate  themfelves  to  the  flightett  difguife.  Hence  the 
‘ homelieft  face  ceafes  to  difguft,  while  it  continues  to  preferve,  in 

* that  part  fome  agreeable  traits:  hence  nothing  fo  repugnant  to 
‘ the  form  of  a well  organized  man  as  a wry  mouth.*  (Nothing 
more  true ; but'  the  mouth  is  not  the  lefs,  on  that  account,  the 
principal  feat  of  difiimulation.  And  where  could  that  vice  exprefs 
itfelf  to  more  advantage  than  in  the  moft  ‘moveable  part  of  the 
face  ; in  that  which  receivesj  more  eafily  than  all  the  others,  the 
imprefs  of  our  paflions.) 
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BUFFON* 

See  the  Parts  E^iPon  of  hts  Natural  Hifloryf  Vol.  xl.  p.  534. 

The  Count  de  Buffon  has  attacked  Phyfiogncmy  in  a moft 
plaufible  manner  ; but  his  remarks  are  deftitute  of  found  truth, 
and  confequently  his  oppolition  cannot  be  thought  formidable. 
This  author,  the  ornament  and  the  pride  of  French  literature,  has 
declared  his  dilbelief  of  my  favourite  fcience  ; but  his  fame,  rather 
than  his  argument?,  have  impofed  on  many  ; he  certainly  knew 
how  to  obferve  and  appreciate,  \vith  great  exa£lnefs  and  faga- 
city,  both  the  perfedions  and  imperfedions  of  human  nature  : he 
made  national  charaders  and  national  phyhognomies  his  peculiar 
lludy ; therefore  what  more  could  be  advanced  to  difgrace  the 
fcience  than  that  BufFon  ridiculed  it ! 

This  great  author,  however,  gave  arlltrary  decfions  : and  when 
a man  of  his  reputation  judges  of  a fcience  in  that  manner,  I 
think  I may  again  pronounce,  without  hefitation,  that  his  weight 
in  the  fcale  may  be  eafily  overbalanced.  Of  this  let  the  reader 
of  good  fenfe  judge  from  the  following  extrad  : 

As  all  the  paflions  are  movements  of  the  foul,  moll  of  them 
relative  to  the  impreffions  of  the  fenfes,  they  may  be  expreffed 
by  the  movements  of  the  body,  and  efpeclally  by  thofe  of  the 
“ face  : it  is  pollible  to  judge  of  what  palTes  in  the  interior  by 
the  adlon  of  the  exterior,  and,  from  infpedion  of  the  changes 
of  the  face,  to  difeover  the  true  fituation  of  the  foul.”  Here 
my  author  admits  of  Pathognomy ! “ But  the  foul  having  no 
lhape  which  can  be  relative  toany  material  form,  it  isnotpoflible 
to  judge  of  it  either  from  the  figure  of  the  body,  or  from  the  form 
“ of  the  face.” 

Here  I mull  beg  leave  to  interrupt  Mr.  de  BufFon.  Unlefs  I 
greatly  miftake,  it  might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  faid,  “ But 
as  the  foul  has  no  movement.”  I take  this  term  in  the  fame 
phyfical  fenfe  which  here  belongs  to  the  word/erw,  and  I fpeak 

Vor.  C of 
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of  a momement  in  virtue  of  which  the  foul  could  quit  one  place 
and  tranfport  itfelf  into  another  ; it  is  njoholly  mpojftble  to  form  a 
judgment  of  it,  from  the  monsement  of  the  body^  or  from  the  mufcles 
of  the  face, 

‘‘  A deformed  body  may  contain  a very  exalted  mind,”  refumes 
Mr.  de  BulFon*  Can  any  perfon  poflefl'ed  of  common  fenfe,  or 
common  humanity,  doubt  this  ? But  it  does  not  follow,  that  every 
face  conformed  badly,  without  dillindiion  admits  of  all  kinds  of 
capacities,  inteileclual  faculties,  and  talents,  becaufe  certain  badly 
formed  bodies  may  contain  genius  and  talents  ; nor  muft  it  from 
thence  be  inferred,  that  there  is  not  any  body  badly  formed  which 
pofitively  excludes  thefe  qualities.  For  inftance,  vifit  an  hofpi- 
tal  of  lunatics. 

Every  well  proportioned  and  elegant  form  is  not  always  poffef- 
fed  by  a luminous  mind,  or  a virtuous  foul ; neither  is  the  de- 
formed objedi,  without  exception,  either  ftupid  or  vicious. 

Why  is  the  great  naturalifl:  fo  ready  to  beftow  on  Engllfhmen 
more  penetration  than  he  will  allow  to  the  Laplanders  ? and  why 
will  he  undertake  to  decide  this  queftion  by  a fingle  glance  of  the 
eye  ? Blit  let  him  be  his  own  confutor. 

‘‘  We  ought  not,”  fays  he,  “ to  form  a judgment  of  either 
the  good  or  bad  difpoiltion  of  any  one  from  the  features  of  his 
face,  for  thefe  features  have  not  any  affinity  to  the  nature  of 
**  the  foul,  nor  any  analogy  whereon  to  reft  either  reafonable  or 
pofllble  conjtdfures.  It  is  clearly  evidentd^  fays  he,  in  a fine 
ftrain  of  reafoning  ! “ that  the  pretended  difeoveries  in  Phyfiog- 
“ nomy  cannot  reach  farther  than  \xguefs  at  the  movements  of  the 
“ mind  by  thofe  of  the  eyes,  face,  and  body  ; that  the  form  of 
‘‘  the  nofe,  mouth,  and  other  features,  has  as  much  connexion 
“ with  the  form  of  the  foul,  or  ^the  difpofition  of  the  perfon,  as 
“ the  length  or  thicknefs  of  the  limbs  has  with  thought^* 

Notwithftanding  the  high  authority  from  whence  this  afleition 
is  made  known,  I (hall  not  hclHate  to  fay,  that  the  length  and 

thicknefs 


thicknefs  of  the  Limbs  have  undoubtedly  fofne  connexion  with 
Thought.  Are  there  not  maffes  of  bones,  and  redundance  of 
flefh,  wholly  incompatible  with  much  vivacity  of  fpirit  ? And 
are  there  not  certain  dimenfions  and  forms  of  limbs  which  diftindf- 
ly  announce,  independently  of  adfion,  great  delicacy  of  judgment, 
and  great  facility  of  conception  ? 

Will  a man  whofe  nofe  is  handfomely  formed  have  more  wit 
on  that  account  ? or  will  he  be  lefs  wife  having  fmall  eyes  and 
a great  mouth  ? It  mujl  he  achnonvledged,  then^  that  all  which 
“ Phyfiognomifts  have  advanced,  is  wholly  void  of  truth,  and  that 
“ the  inferences  they  draw  from  their  pretended  metopofcopical 
‘‘  obfervatlons,  are  laughably  chimerical.” 

It  is  rather  extraordinary,  that  Mr.  de  Buffon  fliould  fo  confi- 
dently affnre  himfeif  that  all  his  objedlions  againft  the  fclence 
mujl  he  achionvlcdged  I Can  a conclnfion,  drawn  without  any  re- 
gard to  premifes,  be  received  as  proof?  He  gives  us  a declfion 
which  he  has  pronounced  without  poflefiing  fufficient  knowledge 
of  the  cavfe  : for  is  It  poffible  to  write  fo  decidedly  on  a fubjedf, 
which  a man  has  not  carefully  and  minutely  examined  ! Is  It  con- 
fiftentto  connedl  things  fo  diftant  as  Metopofcopy  and  Phyfiog- 
nomy,  two  diffimilar  fclences,  and  then  to  rejedf  them  both  as 
having  no  foundation  ? 

Becaufe  it  favours— among  fome  perfons — of  infanity  to  endea- 
vour to  foretel  difeafes  and  mairiages,  friendfhip  and  hatred,  and 
the  general  events  of  futurity,  from  the  planetary  lineaments  of 
the  forehead  ; muft  he,  too,  be  infane  who  hefitates  not  to  fay, 
that  one  forehead  announces  more  capacity  than  another;  that,  for 
inftance,  the  forehead  of  the  Apollo  indicates  more  wifdom,  i*e- 
fledion,  fpirlc,  energy,  and  feutiment,  than  the  flat  nofe  of  a 
Black  ? 

It  would  alone  be  fufficient  to  demonftrate  the  error  of  Mr. 
de  Buflbn,  by  infpedfing  a ferles  of  foreheads,  eyes,  nofes,  and 
mouths  j indeed,  nothing  could  be  more  eafy  than  to  confute  hinj 
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by  his  own  writings,  by  what  he  fays  on  the  difference  of  animal 
phyfionomies  and  on  national  faces, 

I muff  own, that, it  was  common  to  confound  phyfiog'- 
nomy  with  metopOfcopy  : and  almoff  all  the  ancient  authors  who 
have  written  on  this  fubjeft,  were  alfo  chiromancers.  Though 
their  authority  might  miflead  the-  Illiterate,  what  excufe,  what 
apology  Is  there  for  fo  great  a man  as  Buffoli,  who  has  arpalgamat- 
cd  two  things  fo  widely  different,  who  has  comprehended  in  one 
profcriptlon,  truth  and  falfhood,  as  conjuring  pretenfions,  and  a 
fcience,  the  truth  of  which  every  rational  being  can  atteff  I 

Who  would  give  himfelf  the  trouble,  even  fo  much  as  to  quolie, 
to  read,  or  to  name,  the  perfon  who  affefled  to  believe  that  he 
could  trace  In  the  mouth  or  the  eyes  of  a-  Bafchklr,  or  a native  of 
the  Terra  del  Fuego,  the  traits  of  a luminous  mind  ? On  the  pro- 
*nife  of  the  phyfionomies  of  thefe  favageSy  who  could  hope  to  fee 
a fingle  fentence  written  with  that  elegance  fo  much  admired 
throughout  all  the  numerous  volumes  of  Mr.  de  Buffon  ? That 
great  Author  himfelf  would  be  (hocked  at  the  vile  comparifon, 
at  the  ridiculous  Idea  : and  yet  he  fo  far  loff  his  dignity  of 
thought,  as  to  propofe  the  queftlon — Whether  a man  will  be 
iefs  wife  becaufe  he  has  a wide  mouth  V* 

The  only  effectual  mode  of  obtaining  real  truth.  Is  to  apply  a 
general  maxim  to  particular  cafes  ; I therefore  wlffi  to  know,  To 
what  could  the  application  of  our  Author’s  propofitions  lead  i . 


AUDITION. 

Though  the  Immortal  writings  of  Buffon  "prefent  us,  in 
many  other  refpefts,  with  truths  clearly  perceptible.  Ideas  truly 
fubllme,  and  beauties  Inimitable  ; yet  every  page  of  my  Leftures 
contains  a refutation  of  thofe  paffages  which  I have  quoted  from 
his  works.  But  his  having  fupported  an  opinion  which  numerous 
experiments  have  proved  to  be  erroneous,  (hall  not  Influence  me  In 
tliat  high  efteem  which  I muff  always  have  for  him.  I muff  yet, 

howwer. 
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iiow^vei',  beg  leave  to  oppofe  fome  random  examples,  which, 
-without  much  trouble,  I could  increafe  to  an  almoft  incredible 
number. 

Abraham  von  der  Hulst — and  A Man  sage,  profound, 
AND  CLEAR-SIGHTED.— the  oppofitc  Plate. 

The  face  of  Abraham  von  der  Hulft  has  nothing  to  diflinguifh 
it  in  a particular  manner  ; the  cxpreffion  of  its  features  is  not 
ilrik’ingly  marked,  and  it  is  much  lefs  charadleriftic  in  general 
than  every  one  of  the  three  heads  which  follow. 

No  connoilfeur,  however  moderate  his  abilities,  will  affirm  that 
this  is  the  phyfionomy  of  an  ordinary  man  ; the  forehead, 
although  little  of  it  can  be  feen,  is  above  mediocrity  : the  eyes 
are  not  inferior  ; and  the  nofe  is  entitled  to  the  fame  rank, 
although  it  does  not  indicate  ftrong  fenfe,  and  poffelTes  nothing 
iignificant  or  ftriking. 

A common  phyfionomifl:  cannot  fail  to  difcover  in  this 
portrait,  charadlers  of  remarkable  adlivity  and  energy  ; he  will 
draw  his  conclulions  from  the  contour  which  reaches  from  the 
forehead  down  to  the  chin,  from  the  hair,  and,  particularly,  from 
the  fpace  between  the  eye-brows.  The  mouth,  indeed,  deferves 
little  not’ce  ; for  its  expreffion  is  too  vague,  and  the  drawing 
vey/  deficient. 

Thefaceofthe  man,  sage,  profound,  and  clear-sighted. 
Is  infinitely  more  charadferiftic  than  the  , one  of  which  I have  juft 
been  fpeaking.  It  announces  a turn  of  mind  widely  different,  in 
Ijpite  of  its  great  calmnefs,  and  unanlmated  features. 

In  the  eye-llds,  the  nofe,  the  mouth,  and  In  the  exterior  contour 
of  the  head,  a man  fuch  as  he  is  entitled  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph may  be  clearlyperceivtd. 

Is  this  man  of  middling  capacity,  fuperficlal  ; or  Inconfideratc  ? 
Could ihc  penct;;'ating  eye  of  Buffon — or  indeed  ^ny  oiiier  eye— 
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lead  to  the  fufpicion,  after  thefe  limple  contours,  after  thefc 
lineam  ts,  after  the  form  of  the  whole,  and  of  every  feparate 
part  ? No,  impolTible  ! 

N*  I,  PoRtRAIT  OF  LOUDOVICUS  DE  DiEU  J AND,  N®  2,  OF 
Robert  Junius, 

The  form  and  bony  fubftance  of  thefe  two  oppofite  facea^ 
prefent  the  moil  obvious  and  ftriking  differences  ; and  they  will 
ferve  as  a farther  teflirnony  of  the  pofitlve  fignification  of  every 
feature  of  the  phyfionomy,  of  every  fotifi  of  head,  of  the  contour 
of  every  part,  even  feparately  confidered. 

It  is  impoffible  for  any  perfon  to  imagine  that  two  Faces,  fo 
dlflimilarly  modelled,  can  have  any  fimilitude  in  refpedf  of 
charafter?  In  No.  i,  all  the  figures,  and  almoftthe  contour  of  the 
nofe  alone,  I might  fay,  indicated  a mind  more  firm  and  more  pe- 
netrating than  the  head  of  No.  2. 

This  laft,  indeed,  is  not  without  fome  fhare  of  penetration  ; 
but  the  fimple  contour  of  tlie  eye-lids  difcovers,  at  the  fame 
moment,  more  fire,  and  lefs  reflexion  : every  thing  has  the 
imprefs  of  an  Impatient  aclivity,  eagerly  prefiing  to  purfuc 
bu'finefs,  carrying  it  on  with  an  Impetuofity,  and  precipitating  it 
to  an  ifiue,  without  fubmitting  to  time  for  conducing  it  to 
maturity. 

Compare  the  two  nofes,  and  that  will  be  fufficient  : after  that 
is  done,  neither  the  immortal  Buffon,  nor  any  common  mortal, 
will  afiign  to  Robertus  Junius  that  prudence, and  that  firmiiefs 
of  mind  which  fo  confpicuoufiy  marks  the  phyfionomy  of  Ludo- 
vicus  de  Dieu. 


LECTURE 


LECTURE  III. 


IV.  DET^^CHED  observations,  FROM  A GERMAN  MEMOIR  ; 

WITH  REMARKS  by  THE  AUTHOR. 

“TRUE  genius  gives  birth  to  warmth  and  fenhbility  of 

temperament.”  Invert  this  propofition,  and  it  would  equally 
hold  good.  “ It  agrees  not  with  a phlegmatic  or  a cold  difpofi- 
“ tion  ; for  all  its  propenfities,  and  its  movements,  are  fwift, 
“ and  violent,  hurried  to  the  extreme.’* 

This  is  by  no  means  a general  rule  ; for  the  phlegmatic  is  as 
neceflary  to  genius  as  the  choleric  temperament : nor  does  one  of 
thefe  temperaments  of  itfelf  conftitute  genius  5 the  union  of  both 
is  dfential  to  compofe  it. 

It  is  the  concourfe  of  fire  and  water  that  determines  the  trnti- 
hility  of  the  nerves,  on  which  every  thing  refts.  It  not  unfrequent- 
ly  occurs,  that  the  moft  ardent  perfons  are  wholly  without  ienfibi- 
lily  and  genius,  and  nothing  will  be  hazarded  by  affirming,  of 
a man  always  on  the  point  of  boi^ling  over— That  he  will  never  be 
fufceptible  of  the  true  enthufiafm  of  genius* 
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Ahjolute  phlegm  is  certainly  not  more  conducive  to  it  : but  yet 
experience  afcertains  that  this  fame  phlegm  which  fecures  us  from 
numberlefs  things  by  which  another  is  affected,  does  not  hinder 
our  fometimes  attaching  ourfelves,  in  a very  feeling  manner>  to  a 
particular  object^  which  has  not  rhet  the  general  attention. 

^ Impelled  towards  this  fide,  the  mod;  phlegmatic  of  human 
beings  feels  the  impulfe*of  genius,  and  is,  to  a certain  degree, 
under  the  influence  of  infpiration.  I am  perfonally  intimate  with 
men  who  are  always  fertile  in  new  and  original  ideas,  and  yet  ex- 
cefilvely  cold  in  their  temperament.  To  refufe  them  genius, 
therefore,  would  be  unjiid  j and  it  would  alfo  be  equally  abfurd, 
to  confider  genius  as  the  concomitant  of  a lively  and  ardent  cha- 
radler. 

Of  itfelf,  coldnefs  is  no  more  inconfiftent  with  genius,  than 
nvarmth  is  the  infallible  indication  of  it.  Thejunftion  of  thefe 
two  extremes  is  not  competent  of  itfelf,  perhaps,  to  conftitute  ge- 
nius : this  divine  fpark  is  probably  ftruck  from  the  collifion  of 
the  Four  Temperaments,  adling  upon  and  irritating  each  other 
Teciprocally. 


% % f 

“ Thejoys  and  miferies  of  men  in  low  fituatlons,  do  not  refcm- 
ble  the  pleafures  and  the  fufferings  of  men  of  genius.  The 
latter  feel  with  a nicety  of  which  the  others  have  no  concep- 
« tion.*’ 

Things  within  the  limits  of  genius  cannot  be  conceived  ; the 
of  it  is  evidently  and  palpably  before  our  eyes ; it  is  the 
cau/e  which  remains  concealed,  in  fpite  of  eveiy  endeavour  to  trace 
it.  Neither  Genius  nor  Religion  can  be  taught"^  ; every  thing 

* I do  not  fpeak  of  theology,  alone,  but  of  the  immediate  fentiment  of 
divine  truth  ; not  of  an  article  of  creed  gotten  by  memory  ; but  I fpeak  of 
that/«^/i/w  faitli  which  conveys  to  ua  the  pofitive  affuranec  of  a future  exift- 
ence* 
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that  Is  of  a divine  nature  mud  be  felt  : neither  by  mental  efforts, 
nor  by  demondration,  can  v/e  acquire  faith  : the  properties  and 
the  effenceof  genius  Is  jud  aslittle  likely  to  be  conceived  or  difcuded. 
To  difcufs  its  produflions,  to  aim  at  an  explanation  and  a proof 
of  what  marks  them,  is  to  attempt  a demondration  of  that  ‘which 
is.  By  a cold  analyfis  you  cannot  render  the  beauties  of  a phyfi- 
onomy  perceptible  tc  him  who  had  not  before  felt  them.  Certain- 
ly, he  is  not  a man  of  genius  who  declares  himfelf  the  champion  of 
genius. 

Our  modern  critics  have  not  been  able  to  prefcribe  a fingle  one 
of  the  drokes  of  genius  which  abound  In  Shakespear  and 
Milton,  notwithdanding  all  their  precepts,  rules,  and  captious 
criticifms. 

The  man  without  genius  will  never  acquire  the  feelings  of  him 
who  is  in  podedion  of  it  ; a human  being,  born  totally  blind, 
might  as  eadly  form  a true  conception  of  light. 

That  which  marks  the  phyfionomy  of  a man  of  genius,  which 
conditutes  the  originality  of  it,  Is  often  a certain  undefcribable 
fomewhat,  neither  to  be  dedned  nor  explained,  attradling  or 
repelling  us.  To  feel  it,  to  receive  its  Impredions,  our  organs 
mud  be  capable  of  being  affefted  by  it  : and  hence  it  always  eludes 
the  pencil  of  the  abled  artids, 

“ A fanguine  and  fparkling  temperament  is  favourable  to  gc- 
‘‘  nius.  It  gives  to  the  charadfer  vivacity  and  fprightllnefs.  But 
though  a lively  and  gay  humour  be  not  Incompatible  with 
genius,  I think,  notwidanding,  that  a gentle  and  fubllme  melan- 
“ choly  Is  one  of  the  mod  dedrudfive  and  infallible  marks  by 
which  It  makes  Itfelf  known.  In  reality  this  difpofition  is  its 
“ Infeparable  companion.’’  Call  it  the  mother  of  geflius  without 
hedtatlon.  “ It  gives  to  the  radical  charadlera  tint] of  gravity 
“ and  recolledfion  which  predominates  over  and  redrains  the  na- 
tural  gaiety. 


EXTRACT 
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V.  EXTRACTS  FROM  NICOLAI. 

I. 

Irrcgorarity  and  vicioufnefs  in  a form  may  refiilt  equally 
**  from  external  and  internal  cairfes ; regularity  only  proceeds 
««  from  a true  agreement  between  the  caufes  which  operate  both 
^ inwardly  and  outwardly.  Hence  is  it  that  the  pkyjionomy 
difplays  the  good  rather  than  the  bad  fide  of  the  moreJ 
**  dniratJer/^ 

Thofe  moments,  however^  ought  to  be  excepted,  when  we 
are  impvelkd  by  evil  paSons. 


!I. 

The  end  of  the  Phyfionomift  is  not  to  guefs  merely  at  the 
**  indmduabs  eharadler ; but  his  aim  is  to  acquire  a general 
“ knowledge  of  charadlers.’^ 

lliis  is  faying,  that  he  applies  himfelf  to  the  invedigation  of 
gcrscral  dgns  for  every  kind  of  faculty  and  fenfation  ; but  his 
duty,  afterwards,  is  to  place  to  the  individual  thofe  general  figns, 
without  which  thefe  would  be  of  no  ufe  to  us  ; the  greater  part 
©f  our  relative  fituations  putting  us  in  the  cafe  of  treating  from 
particular  to  particular. 


III. 

“ From  year  to  year,  were  you  to  draw  the  portrait  of  one 
“ and  the  fame  perfon  who  was  well  known,  you  would  have  it 
in  your  power  to  make  comparifons  which  would  afford  great 
^ aid  to  Phyfiognomy.^’ 
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It  would  be  ftill  requiTite  to  coniine  yourfelf  to  filhoiiettes,  or 
figures  in  plafter,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet  with  a de- 
figner  capable,  as  Obferver  and  Phyfionomift,  to  catch  and  after- 
wards to  convey  all  the  different  fhades  of  thefe  changes. 


IV. 

In  his  refearches,  the  Phyfionomifl  will  remember  to  enquire, 
“ above  all,  How  far  the  man  he  is  fludying  is  capable  of  the 
“ impreffion  of  the  fenfes  ? In  what  manner  he  contemplates  and 
“ obferves  the  world  ? what  are  the  amount  of  his  faculties,  and 
“ the  ufe  to  which  he  is  able  to  appropriate  them.’' 


^ V. 

“ That  vivacity  of  imagination,  added  to  that  rapidity  of  per- 
“ ception  which  are  indifpenfably  neeeffary  to  the  Phyfionomifl, 
“ of  courfe  fuppofe  other  intelledliial  faculties,  which  he  ought 
“ to  ufe  with  great  circumfpe6lion,  that  the  refult  of  his  obfer- 
“ vations  may  be  properly  applied.’* 

I do  not  deny  this  ; but  he  will  fcarcely  run  into  an  error  if  he 
is  cautions  in  explaining  his  fenfations  by  undoubted  figns  ; if  he 
is  in  a condition  to  characterife  every  faculty,  feeling,  and  paffion, 
by  the  general  figns  which  are  adapted  to  them.  Thus  his  ima- 
gination will  aid  him  to  catch  the  refemblances  with  more  pro- 
priety, and  indicate  them  with  more  precifion. 

^ * 

VI.  MAXIMUS  DE  TYR. 

I.  From  PhiJofophical  Difeourfes,  NO,  VI . 

Nothing  that  can  be  conceived  approaches  nearer  to  the 
^‘  almighty  Divinity,  no  being  has  a greater  refemblance  t* 

God, 
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**  God,  than  the  human  Soul.  It  would  be  unworthy  of  reafon  to 
fuppofe  that  God  fhould  have  purpofed  to  inclofe  an  exiftence 
fo  much  like  his  own  in  a deformed  body.  He  has,  on  the  con- 
trary,  adapted  this  body  to  be  the  commodious  dwelling  of  an 
immortal  fpirit.  He  has  willed  that  it  fhould  move  with  cafe  ; 
it  is  the  only  terreftrial  being  which  ereds  its  head  towards 
heaven  ; the  one  whofe  ftature  is  the  moft.majeftic,  the  beft" 
proportioned,  the  moil  beautiful.  Nothing  excefiive  is  found 
in  his  bulk  ; nothing  alarming  in  his  natural  force.  Under  an 
unwieldy  load  he  never  hnks ; immoderate  levity  never  over- 
turns  his  cquilibiium.  He  refills  not  the  touch  by  unyelding 
“ hardnefs ; his  coldnefs  impels  him  not  to  crawl  on  the  ground  ; 

his  warmth  is  incapable  of  exalting  him  into  the  air  ■;  the  loofe 
**  texture  of  his  parts  obliges  him  not  to  fvvim  ; never  is  fo  he  ra- 
venous  as  to  fate  his  appetite  on  raw  flefh,  nor  never  fo  feeble  as 
to  be  driven  for  exillence  to  the  herbs  of  the  field  : in  facl, 
he  is  properly  conllituted  for  all  the  various  fundions  which 
he  ought  to  exercife. 

He  is  amiable  to  the  good,  formidable  to  the  wicked  ; he  is 
**  fhewm  to  walk  by  Nature,  to  fly  by  Genius,  and  to  fwim  by 
Art. 

I 

The  earth  he  cultivates,  and  is  recompenfed  and  nourllhed 
by  the  fruit  of  it,  Vv^hich  is  the  produce  of  his  labour. 

His  oolour  Is  not  unpleafing ; his  limbs  not  unfolid ; his 
« countenance  not  ungraceful  j his  beard  not  unbecoming^ 

I 

Under  fuch  a form  of  body,  the  Greeks  reprefented  and 
worlhipped  their  gods. 

Would  to  God  that  I poffelTed  the  talent  of  eloquence — that 
I could  command  an  afcendancy  over  the  minds  of  my  readers— 
to  transfufe  into  them  the  fupreme  delight  which  I experience  in 
contemplating  the  fearful,  the  wonderful,  ftrudure  of  .the  human 
frame  1 
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O,  that  I was  not  deftitute  of  the  power  of  coKedling  expref- 
fions  the  mod  energetic,  from  all  the  languages  of  the  earth,  to 
fix  the  attention  of  men  on  their  fellow  creatures,  ajid  thus  bring 
them  back  to  themfelves  ! 

Were  I impelled  by  lefs  powerful  motives— -did  I not  furnifh 
fomething towards  the  completion  of  this  great  defign  ; I Ihoiild 
advance  the  foremod  to  throw  contempt  on  my  own  work ; 

I fhould  confider  myfelf  not  worthy  of  pardon,  for  having  dared 
to  undertake  fo  painful  a talk.  There  never  v/ill  be  an  author  by 
vocation,  if  mine  is  not  decided. 

The  wifdom  and  the  goodnefs  of  the  Creator,  is  retraced  to 
me  in  the  flighted  trait,  the  lead  inflection  of  the  face.  I am 
plunged  into  a delicious  reverie  by  every  new  meditation  ; and 
when  I awake,  the  felicity  of  being  a mau^  is  the  fird  congratula- 
tion which  rifes  in  my  mind. 

I always  acknowledge  the  omnipotent  hand  of  God,  on 
obferving  the  fmalled  contour  of  the  human  body,  much  more  the 
whole ; on  invedigating  the  minuted  part,  much  more  the 
complete  drudture  of  the  fabric.  Wrapped  up  in  this  dudy,  my 
heart  catches  fire,  and  I am  no  longer  in  a condition  to  dive  to 
the  bottom  of  thefe  divine  revelations  with  that  calmnefs  which 
the  fubjedl  demands  ; I am  overcome  by  a kind  of  religious  hor-  ^ 
ror,  and  my  homage  feems  to  be  neither  fufficiently  pure,  nor  fuf- 
•ficiently  refpeftful  : I endeavour  in  vain  to  exprefs  my  admira- 
tion ; words  are  wanting,  and  even  figns. 

Almighty  and  incomprehenfible  Jehovah  ! who  had  fhewn 
thyfelf  in  thy  works,  what  then  is  this  veil  which  blinds  our  eyes, 
and  which  prevents  our  obferving  what  is  fo  very  clearly  before 
us  ? When  will  the  vifible  difeover  to  us  the  ^invifible  ? when 
fhall  we  find  our  fellow-men  in  ourfelves,  and  ourfelves  in  our 
fellow-men  ? How  is  it  pofiible  not  to  trace  and  to  acknowledge 
^od  ia  what  we  are,  and  in  every  thing  that  furreunds  us. 

Imagine 
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‘‘  Imagine  to  yourfelves  a tranfparent  brook  which  has  over- 
“ flowed  the  plain  ; the  flowers  which  enamel  it  are  hid  under  the 
waters,  but  penetrate  the  furface. — This  is  the  emblem  of  an 
exalted  foul,  placed  in  a beautiful  body  ; you  obferve  it  fhining 
‘‘  through  the  cover  which  enfolds  it,  outwardly  it  difplays  itfelf, 
“ and  diffufes  its  luftre. 

“ A young,  well-conformed  body,  is  as  a tree  in  bloflbm,  fliort- 
“ ly  expefted  to  yield  the  moll  delicious  fruit.  The  early  beau- 
ties 'of  the  perfon  are  the  harbingers  of  a foul,  adorned  with 
“ virtues,  which  are  haftening  to  flilne  In  all  their  fplendor — juft; 
‘‘  as  the  glowing  dawn  precedes  the  riling  of  the  fun,  and 
“ promifes  a fine  day.’* 

^ * 

VII.  FROM  A GERMAN  MANUSCRIPT. 

“ Between  the  face  of  man  and  woman,  there  Is  as  much 
“ affinity  as  there  is  between  manhood  and  youth. 

“ By  experience  we  are  certain,  that  the  harflinefs  or  delicacy 
“ of  outlines  Is  in  proportion  to  the  vivacity  or  gentlcnefsof  the 
“ charader. 

“ This  is  a new  proof  that  nature  has  Invelled  her  creatures 
with  forms  correfponding  to  their  complexion.  * 

It  is  impoffible  that  thefe  extefnal  figns  Ihould  efcape  a mind 
“ fufceptible  of  feeling  : we/ee  children,  accordingly,  manlfell  a 
“ decided  averfion  for  a perfon  that  is  deceitful,  vindidive, 
“ treacherous ; while  they  cleave  eagerly  to  one  that  is  affable  and 
“ gentle,  even  without  knowing  any  thing  of  him. 

« The  refledions  that  refult  from  this  fubjed,  prefent  three 
different  caufes— Colour,  Lineament,  and  Mimicry.  , 
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Generally  fpcaking,  White  charms  the  eye;  gloomy  ansi 
unpleafant  ideas  arc  excited  by  Black  : this  difference  of  im- 
**  preffidn  proceeds  from  the  natural  averfion  we  have  to  darknels 
and  from  a joyous  fenfatlon  which  is  infufed  into  us  by  Hgh?:* 
and  every  thing  that  has  a tendency  towards  it.  For  this  t'hr: 
“ animals  have  a predilecfioii  ; they  are  attradled  by  light  aiaJ, 
« fire. 

Light  procures  for  us  an  e?ca(^  knowledge  of  objeds  ; It 
fords  noLirifiiment  to  the  mind  ; which  is  ever  Intent  on  new 
objedfs  and  new  difeoveries  ; vve  are  enabled,  by  it,  to  fcrveoisr 
necefiitles,  and  to  efcapt  from  furrounding  and  ImmiaeM 
dangers. 

There  is  then  a physionomy  or  colours  ; compdfrJ* 
“ on  the  one  part,  of  pleafing,  on  the  other  of  offenfive.’* 

The  reafon  why  fome  are  particularly  pleafing,  and  other* 
equally  offen five,  is  becaiife  every  colour  Is  the  effedl  of  a caufc 
which  has  fome  relation  to  ns,  which  Is  confident  or  repugnant  t» 
our  chara£fer. 

Colours  produce  relations  between  the  obje6l  from  which  thej 
proceed  and  the  fubjedl  which  refie6fs  them  : they  are  thus  not 
only  individually  charadleriftic,  but  they  become  ilill  more  fo 
from  the  agreeable  or  difagreeablc  impreffion  which  they  occaiian, 

A new  field  of  fpeculation  is  thus  opening  to  ns  ; a new  i-ay 
of  truth,  clear  as  the  meridian  fun-beam,  declares  tliat — 

ALL  IS  PHYSIONOMY EVERY  THING  HAS  A REFERENCE  TU* 

PHYSIONOMY. 

There  is  a fignification  in  every  part  of  the  body  : in  thecom- 
“ bined  wliole,  therefore,  is  that  allonifliing  exprefiion  which  cn- 
“ bles  us  to  form  a prompt  and  unerring  judgment  of  every 
“objei^l.  Hence  it  is,  to  produce  only  the  molt  ftiiklng  in- 

“ fiances  ; 


“ fiances  ; hence  it  is,  that,  at  firfl  fight,  no  one  will  fcruple  to' 
“ pronounce  the  elephant  a very  fagacious  animal,  and  the  filh 
« very  flupid  one. 

“ But  to  go  fomewhat  more  into  detail.  As  far  as  the  root  of 
“ the  nofe,  the  upper  part  of  the  face  is  the  feat  of  thought,  the 
“ fpot  where, projects  and  determinations  are  formed.  To  dif- 
“ dole  them  is  the  duty  of  the  under  part  of  the  face. 

A remarkably  prominent  nofe,  and  an  advancing  mouth,  in- 
^ dicate  a great  chatterer,  a prefumptuous  man,  who  is  heedlefs, 
rafli  impudent,  and  knavifli.  In  general,  thefe  traits  Indicate  all 
the  faults  which  form  boldnefs  in  enterprize,  and  alacrity  of 
**  execution.’* 

This  is  written  in  the  taflc  of  the  ancient  phyfionomlfls  ; the 
dgcifion  is  too  vague  and  too  keen. 

“ The  expreffion  of  Irony  and  difdain  is  contained  in  the  nofe  ; 
the  figH  of  effrontery  and  not  unfrequently  of  menace,  is 
marked  by  an  upper  lip  turned  upwards,  A vain-glorious  and 
ftupid  being  is  indicated  when  the  under-lip  projeds.  . 

Still  more  expreffive  do  thefe  figns  become,  by  the  manner  of 
bearing  the  head, (whether  it  be  ralftd  aloft  with  a haughty  air, 
“ or  whether  it  conveys  infolent  looks  in  every  direftion,  Dlf- 
“ dain  is  marked  by  the  former  of  thefe  attitudes,  in  which  the 
“ nofe  ellicacloufly  concurs.  The  other  gefture  is  the  effence  of 
“ audacity,  and  at  the  fame  time  decides  the  play  of  the  under- 
lip. 

When  the  under  part  of  the  face  recedes,  on  the  other  hand, 
**  It  indicates  a man  difereet,  modeH,  grave,  referved  ; his  fawlts, 
fallhood  and  obflnacy.’* 

The  author,  here,  Is  too  pofitive  ; for  a prominent  chin  oftener 
pron)ifes  cunning,  than  a chin  that  retreats.  In  the  phyfionomy 
qf  an  enterprizing  man>  the  latter  is  feldom  to  be  found. 

Gravity 
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* Gravity  Is  announced  by  a ftraigbt  nofe  ; Its  infle^lions,  a 
^ charader  noble  and  generous*.  An  upper-lip  flattened  upon  the 
^ teeth,  and  which  (huts  badly,  is  a mark  of  timidity  ; an  under* 

* lip  of  the  fame  form  indicates  a man  circumfpe6t  in  his 

* words. 

* Having  thus  far  treated  of  the  Face,  as  to  ii%  hngth^  let  us  next 

* take  Its  breadth  into  confide  ration. 

* It  prefents  two  general  fpecies  in  this  point  of  view.  In  the 

* former,  the  cheeks  deferibe  two  furfaces  nearly  equal  ; the  nofe 

* rifes  in  the  middle  as  an  eminence  ; the  opening  of  the  mouth 

* produces  the  effeft  of  a cut  extended  in  ailraight  line,  and  the 

* curve  of  the  jaws  is  faintly  marked. 

* The  breadth  of  the  face,  with  fuch  dimenfions,  is  always  dif- 

* proportioned  to  itslenglh  ; for  which  reafon  it  affumes  a heavy, 

* lumpifh  air,  which,  in  all  refpc6ls,  fuppofes  a mind  contra«Sled,  a 

* character  fundamentally  obftinate  and  inflexible  1 

^ The  ridge  of  the  nofe.  In  chara£l;ers  of  the  fecond  fpecies.  Is 

* ftrongly  marked  ; on  both  fides  all  the  parts  form  among  them- 

* felves  acute  angles ; the  bone  of  the  cheek  does  not  appear  ; the 

* corner  of  the  lips  retire,  and  likewife  the  mouth,  unlefs  it  be 

* concentrated  in  an  oval  aperture ; laftly,  the  jaws  terminate 

* toward  the  chin  in  a fliarp  point. 

* A mind  more  acute,  more  crafty,  and  more  aftive,  Is  promifed 

* by  faces  thus  conformed,  than  by  thofe  of  the  preceding  claf*. 

* The  iKtremes  of  a phyfionomy  of  the  firft;  clafs.  would  prefent 
« to  my  eyes  the  pidlurc  of  a man  filled  with  the  moft  inordinate 

felf-love : thofe  of  the  fecond  would  dlfplay  a heart  the  moft 

* upright,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  generous,  impelled  for 
humanity  with  an  ardent  zeaU 


< Ifi 


* This  will  only  hold  good  In  delicate  phyfionoffliesk 
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‘ In  nature,  I am  well  perfuaded,  that  extremes  are  rarely  met 

* with ; bat,  navigating  in  a fea  of  which  little  is  known,  thefc 

* muft  be  oirr  guides,  and  ferve  us  as  lights.  The  tranfitlons 
‘ which  nature  obferves  In  all  her  works,  in  that  cafe  make  them- 
‘ felves  more  perceptible,  and  recal  us  to  proper  bounds* 

‘ In  purfuing  my  hypothefis  of  proportions,  1 trufl  I am  able  to 
‘ apply  it  to  nature  In  its  combination.  A fhort  neck,  a broadback, 
‘ and  broad  flioulders,  fuppofe  a broad  face.  Men  of  this  def- 

* ciiptlonare  interefted,  felfilh,  and  poffefs  not  the  moral  feeling. 

• A long  neck,  narrow  and  bending  fhoulders,  and  a llender 

* form,  Indicate  a face  narrow  and  long.  From  perfons  of  this 

* fort  I fliould  expeft  more  Integrity  and  dlfmtercftednefs  than 

* from  the  preceding,  and  more  of  the  focial  virtues  in  genc- 

* ral. 

• According  to  our  education,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  events 

* which  occur,  our  features  and  our  charaders  undergo  great 

* changes.  This  is  the  reafon  why  phyfiognomy  cannot  give  a 

* juft  account  of  the  origin  of  the  features,  or  plan  their  fignifi- 

* cation  for  the,  future  : it  is  after  the  face  itfelf,  and  Independent- 

* ly  of  all  unforefeen  alteration,  that  it  ought  to  determine  what 

* fuch.  a man  is  capable  of  being.  At  moft,  the  phyfiono- 

< mift  will  take  upon  himfelf  to  add : 

Such  will  be  the  Influence  exercifed  over  him  by  reafon,  fclf- 
**  love,  and  fenfuality  ; from  the  Inflexibility  of  fuch  a perfon,  no 
change  is  to  be  hoped  ; while  the  foft  and  pliant  temper  of  tills 
other  may  impel  to  yield  and  relax,*' 

• Thefe  modifications  develope  the  reafon  why  fo  many  perfons 

* feem  born  for  the  condition  in  which  they  are  placed  ; even 
‘ when  they  have  been  fo  fituated,  by  chance  alone,  againft  their 
‘ wlfhes. 

‘ Thefe  modifications  alfo  account  for  the  Impofing,  fevere,  or 

< pedantic  air  of  a Prince,  a Gentleman,  or  Superintendant  of  a 

houSe 
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* houfe  of  corre^Hon  ; the  dejefted  and  grovelling  air  of  the  Sub* 

* jed,  Domeftic,and  Slave  j the  ttarched  and  affeded  manners  of 

* a Coquette. 

* The  repeated  impreffiona  made  upon  the  human  charafler  by 

* ctrcumjiances^  arc  infinitely  mor«  powerful  than  thofc  implanted 

* by  nature.* 

This,  however,  will  be  only  in  the  eyes  of  the  obferver  of  ex- 
perience who  devotes  his  attention  rather  to  the  moveable  than  to 
the  folid  parts  of  the  phyfionomy. 

‘ Equally  true  It  is,  that  one  may  eafily  diftinguifh  a man  naiu* 

* rally  mean  and  contemptible  from  him  who  has  been  reduced 
‘ by  misfortune  ,to  a fervlle  condition  ; an  Upftart,  ralfed  above 
‘ his  equals  by  fortune,  from  a Man  of  Great  Talents  elevated 

* above  the  herd  by  nature.* 

None  are  naturally  mean  and  contemptible,  but  fome  will  dii- 
grace  thcmfclves  much  fooner  than  others  in  certain  circum- 
itances. 

‘ A man  completely  mean,  will  difcover  himfelf  In  a (late  of 

* flavery,  by  an  open,  wide  mouth,  under-lip  proje61:Ing,  or  a nofe 

* wrinkled  : In  all  thefe  features  you  will  difcover  a declared  void. 
If  he  hold  an  eminent  ftation,  you  will  trace  the  fame  features  in 

* him,  but  indicating  arrogance  and  felf-fufficlency. 

* A truly  Great  Man  declares  his  fuperiority  by  an  aflured  and 
< open  countenance ; his  charadler,  compofed  of  moderation,  will 
‘ be  Indicated  In  beautifully  clofed  lips.  Even  reduced  to  fervi- 

* tude,  In  his  downcaft  eyes  you  will  obferve  the  pangs  which  oc- 

* cupy  his  foul ; to  ftifle  unavailing  murmurs,  he  will  fhut  hig 

* mouth. 

^ If  thefe  different  caufes  produce  permanent  impnefllons,  extra- 

* ordinary  emotiops  of  foul  llkewife  ftamp  tranfitory  effedfs  on 
‘ the  phyfionomy.  In  truth,  thefe  are  more  forcibly  marked  than 
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• the  features  would  be  m a Hate  of  rell  5 but  they  arc  not  the 

* Icfs  determined  by  the  primitiye  nature  of  thofe  features,  and 

* you  will  readily  difeover  the  differences  of  moral  charadler,.  om 

* comparing  feveral  faces^  agitated  by  the  fame  paflton.  For  in- 

* fiance,  the  anger  of  an  mireafonable  man  will  provoke  nothing 

* but  laughter ; and  chat  of  a felf-coneeited  perfon  will  burft 

* out  furioufly.  a generoui^  mind,,  when  rouzed,  will  ftrive 

* only  to  reprefs  his  adverfary,.  and  fhame  him  ont  of  his  in- 

• juftice,  and  a beneffeent  heart  will  mingle  a fentiment  of 

^ flidion  with  his  reproaches^  and  endeavourj^to*  bring  the  aggreffo» 

♦ to  repentance. 

* Querulous  and  noify  will  be  the  forrow  of  a vulgar  mind  p 

• tirefome  aud  difgufting  that  of  a vain  man.  A tender  heart^ 

* melts  into  tears,  and  commimicateg  its  anxiety.  A man  ^avc 

• and  ferious,  fhuts  up  all  his  feelings  in  his^  own  bread  ; but  if 

* his  face  firews  a troubled  mind,  the  mufcles  of  the  cheeks  wilt 

• be  drawn  back  toward  the  eyes,  and  the  forehead  will  not  b^ 

• wholly  without  wrinkles. 

♦ In  a ferocious  mind,  Love  Is  bhint,  rough,  and  ardent ; in 

• a felf- complacent  perfon  this  tender  paflion  is  difgufting ; and 

• manifefls  itfelf  by  a certain  twinkling  of  the  eyes,  by  an  afrf 

* fefled  fimper,  by  contortions  of  the  mouth,  and  by  dimpling^ 

• of  the  cheeks. 

* An  air  of  langiftflimcnl  will  exprefs  the  tendernefs  of  a man 

♦ of  exceflive  fcnfibilky ; his  humid  eyes  and  coutra€ied  mouth, 

♦ will  render  him  a complete  fuppliant. 

• In  fhort,  the  Man  of  Senfe  will  mix  a certain  degree  of 

• gravity  even  in  his  amorous  interchanges ; on  the  lovely  objefi 

* of  his  choice,  he  will  fix  a fteady,  though  not  an  unpleafing 

• look  ; he  will  fpcak  that  only  which  he  feels  : of  this  we  may 
< be  convinced  by  obferving  his  open  forehead  and  the  feature! 

• of  his  face : the  fenfations  of  a folid  mind  do  not  appear  in 
« ligni  of  Violence  > but  grimace!  charadcrife  thofe  of  a vulgar 

f perfonf 
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^ petfon  ; thefe  grimaGes,  however,  are  not  adapted  to  the  fchool 
^ of  the  Artift.  The  Phyfionomift  and  the  Moralift  will,  yet, 

* make  a dexterous  ufe  of  then\,  a :caution  .to  youth  not 

* indulge  in  veheraent  emotion. 

i*  We  are  mterelled  and  afFcfifted,  1>y  the  fenfationa  of  a Bene- 
^ Ydlent  Heart,  and  refpe<^  is  even  fometimes  infpired  by  them. 
’*  The  fcnfationsof  the  Wicked  Mind,  are  .terrible,  odious,  or 
<•  ridiculous.— Emotions,  frequently  repeated,  leave  fuch  deep 

* impreflions,  that  they  often  refemhle  thofe  of  nature,  and  it 

* may  in  this  cafe  be  .firmly  conduded  that  the  heart  is  prepared 

* .to^eceivetthcnru 

* The  obfervatlon  juft  made,  fhe-ws  how  ufeful  it  is  to  render 
■*  the  fpe^lacle  .of  afflicted  humanity  familiar  to  the  fight  of 

* young  perfons,  by  taking  them  Sometimes  to  the  gloomy, 
^ iolcmu  room,  d a dying  mortah 

^ ^^requent  commerce,  and  intimate  connexion,  between  two 
••  perfons,  affimilate  them  fo,  that  their  humours,  as  it  were, 
**  become  falhioned  in  the  fame  mould,  and  their  phyjtonomy  and 
-•  tone  of  voice  obtain  an  analogy^  JExamples  of  their  Sort  arc 
without  number. 

* Almoft  every  one  has  his  particular  gefture.  Gould  yo^ 

* furprize  a man  in  his  favourite  attitude,  and  have  time  enough 
to  delineate  him  in  that  attitude,  what  further  proof  could-bc 

^ needed  of  every  particular  relating  to  his  whole  charadlcr  ! 

Were  It  pra6tica1:de  to  reprefent  fuccefllvely,  and  with  exadl- 
■<  nefs,  aU  the  movements  in  individual,  prccifely  the  fame 
thing  would  occur. 

* In  a man  of  vivacity,  thefe  movements  would  be  greatly 

* varied,  and  equally  rapid  ; in  a cold  and  fedate  temperament, 

* they  would  be  more  uniform  and  auftere. 
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* Let  u*  fiippofe  that  a colle6tion  of  individuals,  drawn  after  an 

* Ideal  manner,  would  greatly  promote  the  knowledge  of  man, 

* and  in  confort become  a Science  of  Characters;  yet  do  I 

* not  know' that  it  is  the  iefs  certain  that  the  colledlion  of  all  the 
‘ changes  of  the  face  of  the  fame  perfon  would,  on  that  acco'tint, 

* prefent  us  with  the  hlftor)’-  of  his  heart.  For  example,  we 

* fhould  there  fee,  on  one  fide,  to  what  a degree  the  charadler  of 

* a man  without  cultivation  Is  at  once  timid  and  prefumptuous ; 

* and  on  the  other,  how  far  it  is  poffible  to  form  him  by  the  aid 

* of  reafon  and  experience, 

* To  compare  Chrlft  inftrudling  the  people— aileing  of  the 
^ Jews,  •whom  feek  ye  In  the  garden  of  Gethfemane  in  an 
‘ agony— lamenting  over  the  fate  of  Jerufalem— expiring  on  the 
‘ crofs— to  compare  thefe  feveral  great  circumftances  attentively, 
‘ what  a fchool  for  a young  man  ! The  fame  God-Man  would 
‘ be  apparent  in  eveiy  different  fituation ; the  fame  traits  of  a 
‘ miraculous  power,  of  a more  than  human  reafon,  of  a truly 
‘ divine  gentlenefs. 

‘ How  Interefting  and  improving  it  would  be  to  compare 

* King  Belshazzar  In  the  height  of  mirth  and  jollity  at  the 

* commencement  of  his-  feaft,  a little  afterwards  turning  pale 

* with  horror  at  the  appearance  of  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall,- 
‘ the  fentence  of  his  fate  !— Cesar’s  mirth  with  the  pirates  who 
‘ had,  captured  him — at  the  fight  of  Pompey’s  head  diffolving 
^ into  tears— finking  under  the  llrokes  of  his  affaflins,  while; 
< cuffing  on  Brutus  a look  exprefljvc  of  tendernefs : Et 

* Brute! 

* If  feeling  decidedly  exerts  its  Influence  on, the  organs  of  voice, 
‘ muff  there  not  be  a primitive  tone  for  every  individual,  uniting 

* all  the  other  tones  of  which  his  voice  is  fufceptible  ? And  this 

* primitive  tone  muff  be  that  which  we.ufe  In  our  moments  of 
‘ tranquillity,  and  In  our  common  converfatlon  : In  a ftatc  of 
' reft,  the  face  contains  the  'principle  of  all  the  traits  which  it 
‘ can  adopt. 


< A Mu- 
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A Muficlan  of  ability,  therefore,  fhould  apply  himfelf  to 
colleft,  clafs,  and  mark  thefe  different  tones ; after  which 
we  fhould  be  enabled  to  exactly  indicate  the  natural  found 
of  voice  belonging  to  every  face,  excepting  thofe  differences 
which  arife  from  a vitiated  conformation,  and  from  general 
difeafe, 

* The  ufual  indications  of  a weak  voice  are  tallnefs  of  flature 

and  a flat  cheft.  This  idea,  which  is  mucsh  eafier  conceived 
than  executed,  occurred  to  me  in  reflecfting  upon  the  infinite 
variety  with  which  I hear  the  monofyllables  Yes  and  No  pro- 
nounced every  day.  ^ 

* The  tone  in  which  thefe  words  are  pronounced  will  always 

be  different,  whether  uttered  in  an  affirmative  or  decifive  fenfe, 
as  marks  of  joy  or  forrow,  jell  or  earneft ; and  every  one, 
among  a variety  of  perfons  who  may  ufe  them  to  exprefs  the 
fame  meaning  and  the  fame  feeling, "-Will  yet  have  his  particular 
pronunciation  correfponding  to  his  .chara^Ster,  His  tone  will 
be  frank  or  diffident,  folemn  or  gay^  tender  or  hard,  mild  or 
wafpifh,  ;Or  * - ” ' " ' 

* All  thefe  ffiades  are  very  fgnificant ; and  they  depidf  the 
ftate  of  the  mind  with  the  greatefl  accuracy. 

‘ Experience  having  clearly  proved,  that  the  moft  profound 
Thinker  has  fomefimes  an  air  of  abfeiice  ; ' the  moft  intrepid 
man  an  enibarraffed  vifage  ; and  the  gentleft  an  appearance  of 
anger ; that  the  calmeft  man  not  unfrequently  indicates  inward 
difquietudcj  is  it  not  pradlicable,  therefore,  that  an  ideal 
reprefentation  for  every  emotion  of  the  foul  might  be  eftabllfhcd 
b»y  the  aid  of  thefe  acceffory  traits  ? 

* It  would  certainly  be  rendering  a great  fervice  to  the  fcience 
of  Phyfionomies ; it  would  tend  to  raife  it  to  its  utmoft  capa- 
bility of  perfe6tion.’* 

^ ’ 15  4 LECTURE 
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THE  PRECEDING  SUBJECT  CONTINUED* 


VIII.  "extracts  from  Huart. 

t. 

* THERE  are  men  of  fenfe  who  feemingljr  are  deftkute  of  it  5 
‘ and,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  fome  who  feem  to  be  fenfible,  at 

• the  time  they  are  veiy  ignorant.  Others,  again,  have  neither 

• the  reality  nor  the  appearance  ; and  fome  are  endowed  with. 

• the  one  and  the  other.* 

This  manner  of  obferving  mufl;  be  only  taken  as  relative  ; it  i« 
always  requliite  toail<  “ To  nvhom  does  this  appear  ?**  jippearances 
will  not  miHead  the  phyfionomift  ; for,  confident  that  every  appear^ 
eince  is  founded  oil  a reality , he  examines  and  iludics  them  with 
attention. 

ti0 


• For  the  talents  of  his  father  the  fon  muft  often 
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This  remark  Is  certainly  juft  ; and  I have  already  obferved,  In  a 
previous  part  of  this  work,  if  1 am  not  greatly  miftaken,  That 

• an  illuftrious  fon  of  an  illuftrious  father,  is  very  rarely  to  be 
^ found/ 

tiu 

* In  an  cxcelTive  degree,  preqjaturc  reafon  Is  the  forerunner  of 

* folly/ 

IV. 

* There  can  be  no  birth  without  conception/ 

Pray,  then,  do  not  exaft  from  any  one  a fruit  of  which  he  hae 
t\/t  received  the  germ^  Great  will  be  the  Importance  and  the 
utility  of  the  office  of  phyfiognomy,  if  fhe  becomes  a Ikilful  mid- 
wife, and  lends  her  affiftance  to  minds  which  have  occalion  for  it, 
and  adminifterg  her  aid  in  proper  time. 


V. 

< When  the  figure  of  the  head  Is  as  It  ought  to  be,  when  It 

* feems  to  be  modelled  on  the  form  of  a hollow  bowl,  a little  flat- 

* tened  on  both  fides,  and  rifing  into  a protuberance  toward  the 

* forehead  and  occiput,  then  it  is  what  it  ought  to  be.  Very  little 
canbefald  in  favour  of  the  underftanding,  when  the  forehead  is 

* too  flat,  and  the  occiput  has  an  cxtenfivc  declivity/ 

The  profile  of  the  whole  head  will  be  rather  circular  than  oval, 
even  when  you  have  comprefled  fuch  a form  on  the  fides:  it  is 
therefore  fufficient  to  lay  it  down  as  a general  rule,  that  the  pro- 
file of  a well-proportioned  head,  comprehending  in  it  the  pro- 
minence of  the  nofe,  will  always  more  or  lefs  deferibe  the  form  of 
a circle  j while  the.  nofe  being  abftra^ed,  will  refcmble  the 
«val. 
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The  author  aflerts,'  ‘ that  a’ forehead  too  flat  fay's  but  little  iit 

* pralfe  of  the  underflanding/  If  he  means  a grofs  flattening  of 
the  whole  furface  of  the  forehead,  I coincide  with  him.  I have, 
however,  been  acquainted  with  perfons  remarkably  judicious,' 
whole  foreheads  were  as  flraight  as  a board,  though  in  the  part 
only  which  furmounts  and  feparates  the  eye-brows.  Effedually 
to  refolve  the  cafe  in  queftion,,revert,  in  particular,  the  pofitioa 
and  curve  of  he  mch  of  the  forehead, 

vu 

^ Animals  who  are  unpoffeiTed  of  reafon,  have  much  lefs  braiQ 

* than  man  : there  would  not  be  enough  to  fill  the  fcuU  of  a man 

* of  the  fmalleft  ftature,  on  reforting  to  thofe  of  two  oxen  of  tfic 
< largeft  fize.  More  or  lefs  of  reafon  is  indicated  by  the  fmall  or 
^ large  pe**tion  of  brain,'’ 


* There  is  the  leaft  juice  In  thofe  fruits  which  have  mofl  rind, 
^ A very  large  head,  loaded  with  bones  and  flefh,  in  general  con-» 
*■  tains  very  little  brains.’ 

‘ The  operations  of  the  foul  are  clogge-d  by  a cumberfome  bur*^ 
* deii  of  bone,  flefii,  and  fat,’ 


VI  IT,. 

‘ Tlie  .head  of  a judicious. man  is  of  a delicate  confomiatlon, 
* and  fufceptible  of  the  flightefl  impreflions.’ 

This  miifl  not  be  confldered  as  a rule  without  many  exceptions'; 
it  could  be  applied,  at  mofl,  to  fpeculative  heads  only,  even  fup- 
pofing  it  to  be  adopted  with  particular  reftniflions.  A more  ro- 
bufl  bony  fyftem  is  required  by  -a  man  of  execution*  Nothing  it 
. more 
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more  rare  than  a man  in  whom  is  centered  great  fenfibility  and 
great  refolution.  The  energy  of  fuch  charafters  do  not  fo  much 
reft  on  the  foftnefs  of  the  flefh  and  hardnefs  of  the  bones,  as  on 
the  delicacy  and  elafticity  of  the  nerves. 

‘ IX. 

♦ It  is  afferted  by  Galen,  That  a great  belly  indicates  a vulgar 
^ mind.* 

It  might,  with  equal  truth,  be  added,  that  a fine  lhape  an- 
nounces mental  acutenefs.  I little  value  thofe  axioms  that  ex- 
pofe  a man  of  fenfe  to  be  ranked,  by  a fingle  dafti  of  the  pen,  in 
the  idiotic  clafs.  Moft  certain  it  is,  that  a great  belly  is  not  a pofi- 
tive  mark  of  wifdom  ; it  rather  fignifies  a fenfuality  always  inju-. 
rious  to  the  intelleftual  faculties.  However,  unlefsit  be  explain- 
ed by  moie  certain  indications,  I cannot  purely  and  fimply  fub- 
feribe  to  the  decifion  of  Galen, 


X. 

‘ The  fmalleft  heads  are  ftored  with  the  greateft  (hare  of  fenfe, 
* according  to  Ariftotle.* 

However  high  the  authority  of  this  author,  I think  he  here 
talks  at  random  ; for  by  one  of  thofe  accidents  which  retard  or 
hurry  on  growth,  it  often  happens  that  a fmall  head  may  be 
found  on  a great  body,  and  a great  head  on  a fmall  body  ; but 
without  a more  accurate  determination,  is  it  to  be  inferred  that  a 
head,  great  or  fmall,  muft  be  wife  or  dull  on  account  of  its  fizc 
merely  ? 

I certainly  (hould  not  expeff  extraordinary  wifdom  from  a 
great  head,  the  forehead  a little  triangular,  or  the  fcull  overbur- 
dencd’wlth  flelh  and  fat. — Small  heads,  of  the  fame  fpecies,  par- 
- ticularly  If  round,  alfo  announce  exceflive  ftupidity,  and  the  bru- 
tality 
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Aality  of  them  Is  the'jnore  Irkfome,  as  they  have^  wltlKiU^ 

cAceptioi],  pretenilons  to  knowledge, 

I 

w. 

* A fmall  hody  with  a head  fomewhat  too  large,  and  a great 
* l»dy^  having  a head  a little  undcr-iize,  i«  not  to  be  ddiculed.* 

This!  wIllallow:>  provided  the  .disproportion  bcnotR*«rL 


xii. 

* Memory  and  Imagination  bear  the  fame  refemblancc  to  Judg^ 
^ inent  which  the  Monkey  hasto  Maa«*\ 

JinU 

^ ^nMs  the  fubflancc  of  the  brain  correfpends,  hardneSTs  or 
•*  foftnefs  of  flefhhas  no  Influence  on  genius  ; for  it  is  generally 

* underilood  that  the  brain  is  frequently  of  a complexion 
'*  wholly  different  from  every  other  part  of  the  body.  But  it 
^ will  be  a bad  flgn  of  the  judgment  and  the  imagination,  if  thfi 
^ jRefli  and  the  brain  both  accord  in  foftnefs.* 

HIT* 

*.Thc  Plflegm  and  the  Blood  are  the  humours  which  Inducethc 

* feftnefe  of  the  flefh  : according  to  Galen,  they  engender  bfut- 

* ifhnefs  and  flupidity,  being  of  a uiature  too  watery  .;  the  hu» 

* mours  which  harden  the  flefh,  on  the  contrary,  are  Bile  and 
•*  Melancholy;  and  tbey:containlhe  germ  of  ireafon  and  of  wif* 
^.dom;  therefore,  roughnefs  and  hardnefs  of  flefh  are  favourable 

figns  ; foftnefs,  on  the  other  hand^  announces  a weak  memory, 
a naarow  underfianding,  and  a barren  imagination.* 
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tct  not  fofinefs  of  be  confounded  with  fcliat  liappy 
JkxibiUty  which  indicates  underllanding  infinitely  more  than 
rough  fiefh.  Never  lhall  I be  prevailed  upon  to  fuffcr  a rough  or 
leathery  fiefh  pafe  for  the  leading  feature  of  fenfe  ; nor  would  I 
have  it  be  confidered,  that  a foft  fiefh  is  indicative  of  ftupiditys 
but  a difference  rauft  be  noted  between  and  or 
and  rough  and  Jirm- 

It  is  a decided  point,  that  Jpongy  flelh  denotes  SuphKty  mor« 
commonly  than  Jirm*  Riorum  perdura  cara  efi,  it  tardo  ingeni» 
funt:  quorum  autem  mollis  ejly  ingenioji,'—'^  Perfons  whofe  fiefh  if 

♦ hard  are  flow  of  underftanding  j thofc  are  ingenious  who  have 

♦ foft  fiefh*.’ 

What  a contradiction ! It  would,  however,  appear  lefs  fb, 
by  tranflating  perdura  hyjeathery  and  roughs  and  mol^e  by  tender 
and  dtlkaie* 


XT. 

• It  is  rfquiflte  to  examine  the  hair  of  the  head,  iir order  to 

• know  whether  or  not  the  conflitution  of  the  brain  correfpondsto 

• that  of  the  fiefh.  It  announces  a found  judgment,  and  a hap- 

• py  imagination,  if  it  be  black,  ftrong,  and  rough** 

This  Is  generalizing  with  a vengeance  ! At  this  inftant'  I re- 
collect  a man  of  a weak  underflainding,  whofe  hair  is  exadly  of 
this  defcriptlon.  Rough  roughnefs  are  expreflions  which  ex<. 
cite  unpleafant  ideas,  and  therefore  cannot  be  taken  in  a pleg« 
fnnt  fenfe. 


• Soft  and  white  hair  indicate  at  moft  a good  m^ory.* 


This  is  not  faying  enough ; for  white  hair  Is  the  charaQerifiic 
of  a delicate  organization,  which  is  wholly  as  capable  of  receiving 
the  impr^ms  9f  objeCts,  as  of  preferving  their  fgns, 

f Au«t.  Lib.  III. 
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xvr. 

. * To  know  precifely  whether  hair  of  the  firft  fpecies,  in  fucT^ 
‘ a particular  individual,  indicates  folidity  of  judgment,  or 

* ftrength  of  imagination,  nothing  more  is  neceffary  than  to  ob- 

* ferve  : the  Hate  and  the  degree  of  imagination,  is  bet- 

‘ ter  difclofed  by  this  than  any  other  means.’ 

I do  notfcruple  in  goingmuch  farther;  I hefitate  not  to  infill 
that  the  /augi  is  the  touchftone  of  the  judgment,  of  the  qualities 
of  the  heart,  of  the  energy  of  the  charadler ; it  fignilies,  pretty 
clearly,  love  or  hatred,  pride  or  humility,  and  hneerity  or  falf- 
hood. 

O that  I could  engage  defigners,  pofTefled  of  ability  and  pa- 
tience, to  obferve,-  and  to  copy  perfe6lly,  the  contours  of  the 
/au^h  / 

A Phyfiognomy  of  Laughter  would  be  a valuable  elementary 
book  for  the  knowledge  of  Man.  li  is  \mpoJfibk  to  he  a bad  man^ 
mnd  have  an  agreeable  laugh* 

It  has  been  alTerted,  that  our  Saviour  never  laughed  ; I fliall 
not  contraditl  it — but  of  this  I am  confident,  that  had  he  never 
fmiledf  he  would  not  have  been  man.  The  fmile  of  Jesus 
Christ,  I am  confident,  exprelTed  brotherly  love  in  all  its  ge- 
Jiuine  fimpiicity. 

XVII. 

* Heraclitus  fays,  that  the  mark  of  a great  mind  i$  a dry 

* eye.* 


XVIII. 


* Perfons  who  are  endued  with  fuperior  underHanding,  hardly 
I ever  write  a fine  hand,* 
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To  fpeak  more  precifely,  they  do  not  paint  like  wrltlng- 
mafters. 

‘ ^ 

IX.  Winkelmann’s  Reflections  on  the  Works  of  the 
Greeks  in  Painting  and  Sculpture, 

The  works  of  this  author  are  a precious  treafure  to  the  phyfi- 
onomift,  with  relation  to  characteriftic  expreffions,  and  in  other 
refpefts.  In  the  higheft  degree  he  profeffes  propriety  of  terms  ; 
and  probably  there  does  not  exift  a technical  ftyle  which  better 
unites  truth  with  preclfioriy  holdnejs  with  nature^  and  dignity  with 
elegance, 

*• 

* The  forehead  and  the  nofe  defcribe  a line  almofi:  Hraight,  m 

* the  profiles  of  the  gods  and  goddefies.  The  heads  of  diftin- 

* guilhed  females,  preferved  to  us  by  the  Greek  coins,  have  all,  in 

* this  particular,  a refemblance,  and  in  reprefentations  of  this 

* kind.  It  is  fcarcely  probable  that  they  permitted  themfelves  to 
‘ follow  an  ideal  form, 

‘ This  conformation,  therefore,  it  may  be  fiippofed,  was 

* altogether  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  a flat  nofe  is  to  the 

* Calmucks,  and  little  eyes  to  the  Chinefe. 

* This  conjecture  Is  fupported  by  the  large  eyes  which  wc 
meet  in  the  ancient  Greek  ftatues  and  morals.* 

It  is  not  afierted  that  this  conformation  mufl  pofi lively  have 
been  general  among  the  Greeks ; or  rather,  certainly  it  was  not, 
fince  an  almoft  innumerable  number  of  medals  prove  the  con- 
trary. 
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Perliaps  there  was  a time,  and  poflibly  there  may  have 
been  countries,  where  it  prevailed : but  even  on-  the  fuppofi- 
tion  that  a profile  of  this  had  prefented  itfelf  but  once  to 
the  genius  of  art,  he  would  have  wanted  no  more  in  order  to 
catch  it,  and  imprefs  it  on  the  mind.  However  it  m^ight  be,  it 
2S  not  the  thing  which  properly  interefts  us  at  prefent  ; we  are 
inquiring  only  into  the  fignification  of  this  form*  The  more  it  ap- 
proaches to  the  perpendicular  line,  the  lefs  it  expreffes  of  wifdont 
and  the  graces  ; the  more  it  retreats  in  an  oblique  diredion,  the 
more  it  lofes  its  air  of  dignity  and  grandeur:  and  in  proportion  as 
the  profile  of  the  nofe  and  of  the  forehead  Is  at  the  fame  time 
llraight  and  perpendicular,  that  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head  ap- 
proaches llkewife  to  a right  angle,  which  is  the  declared  enemy  of 
■wifdom  and  beauty, 

I difeover,  almoft  every  day.  In  the  ordinary  copies  of  thefe  fa- 
mous lines  of  beanty,  the  expreflion  of  a difguftful  infipidity, 
which  feems  repugnant  to  every  fpecles  of  infpiration.  I fpeak 
f only  of  copies  ; and  it  is  the  cafe,  for  example,  of  the  Sophonllba 
engraved  after  the  admirable  Angelica  Kauffman.  In  that  figure 
the  extenfion  of  the  hair  has  been  neglefted,  and  the  copyift  has 
failed  alfo  in  the  gentle  infle(ftions  of  the  lines,  which  appear  per- 
fectly ftraight. 

Thefe  inflections  are,  in  effeCt,  a matter  of  extreme  difficulty : 
we  fiiall  refume  the  fubjeCt  in  the  treatife  on  Phyfionomical 

i^es. 


II* 


• It  was  a Venus  that  difeovered  beauties  to  Bernfni,  which  hi 
• would  not  have  expeCted  to  find  any  where  but  in  nature,  but 
« which  he  would  not  have  fought  for  there,  unlefs  the  Venus  had 
poiated  them  out  to  him.* 

In  my  opinion,  all  the  works  of  art  are  the  medium  through 
which  we  commonly  look  at  nature.  The  naturalift,  the  poet,  the 
artift^  have  inly  a prefeat^neat  of  her  beauties ; their  feeble  imita- 
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tions  contain  only  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  word  of  God  ; but, 
when  aided  by  genius,  we  advance  with  rapidity  in  this  fublime 
ftudy  and  foon  are  enabled  to  fay,  no<w  ^zue  believey  not  becaufe  of  thy 
f^yingi  for  <we  have  heard  him  ourfelves^,  I likewlfe  hope  that  thefe 
Ledlures  may  furnifli  fome  aflidance  to  my  readers,  tot^'ard  their 
perceiving  wonders  in  Nature,  which,  perhaps,  but  for  me,  might 
have  efcaped  them,  though  they  were,  neverthelefs,  fully  dlfplayed 
before  their  eyes. 


III. 

‘ The  line  which,  in  nature,  feparates  the  enough  from  the  tow 
‘ much,  is  almoft  imperceptible.’ 

It  tfcapes  all  the  efforts  and  all  the  inftruments  of  art  ^ and 
yet  it  is  of  the  greatelt  importance— like  every  thing  above  our 
reach. 


IV. 

‘ The  noble  fimplicity  and  calmnefs  of  a great  foul  fuggeft  the 
‘ idea  of  a fea,  the  bottom  of  which  always  enjoys  undifturbed 
‘ tranquillity,  however  ftermy  the  furface  may  be.’ 

This  fublime  calm  expreffes  itfelf  in  three  different  manners  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  a face  cannot  produce  this  expreffion,  unlefs  it  unites 
the  three  charadlers  which  1 am  going  to  indicate.  Firft,  there 
muft  be  a proportion  of  all  the  parts,  which  ftrikes  at  the  firft  glance, 
without  our  being  obliged  painfully  to  fearch  for  it ; this  propor- 
tion is  the  mark  of  a fundamental  cdlmnejs  and  energy.  Secondly, 
the  contours  of  all  the  parts  muft  neither  be  perpendicular  nor  cir- 
cular ; they  ought  to  appear  ftraight,  and  yet  be  Infenfibly  rownd* 
ed,  to  have  the  air  of  a curve,  and  yet  approach  to  a ftraight  line. 
Finally,  there  muft  be  a perfed  harmony,  and  a natural  connedion 
between  ail  the  contours  and  all  the  movements. 


VoL.  III. 
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* A foul  as  great  as  Raphael’s,  in  a body  as  beautiful  as  hid,'fs- 
‘ requifite.  In  order  to  be  the  firft  among  the  moderns  to  feel  and 
‘ difcover  the  beauties  and  the  merit  of  the  ancient  works- 
* of  Art.’ 


TI. 

< A beautiful  face  always  gives  pleafure,  but  it  will 

* charm  us  ftill  more,  If  it  has,  at  the  fame  time,  that  ferlous  sir 
' which  announces  re^edlioiiv  This  opinion  appears  to  have  been 
^ tliat  alfo  of  the  ancient  Artifts  r all  the  heads  of  the  Antinous- 
‘ prefent  this  chara*£ter  ; and  it  certainly  is  not  his  forehead  Co- 

* vered  with  ringlets  which  gives  him  a ferious  air.  Befides^  what 
‘ pleafed  at  the  firlt  moment,  frequently  ceafes  to  pleafe  after- 
‘ ward  what  a rapid  glanc^  of  the  eye  felzed  In  hafte^  difappears 
*'  before  the  attentive  look  of  the  obferver  : after  that  there  is  an 
‘‘  end  of  iilufion..  No  charms  are  lafting  but  fuch  as  can  ftan’d  a 

* rigorous  examination  ; and  they  gain  even  by  being  viewed 
‘ clofely,  becaufe  we  feck  to  reiledl  more  on  the  pleafure  whlch- 

* they  procure  us,  and  to  difcover  the  nature  of  it. 

‘ A ferious  beauty  never  ceafes  to  pleafe,  much  lefs  does  it 

* ever  cloy  : we  think  that  it  Is  always  difplayi ng  to  us  new 

* charms. 

‘ Such  are  the  figures  of  Raphael,  and  thofe  of  tlie  ancient 
‘ mailers.  Without  having  an  affedled,  prepofleffing  air,  they 
*'  are  the  moil  happily  eompofed,  adorned  with  a bcauty  folld  and 

* reak 

No  one,  I think,  w’ould  heiltate  about  fubferibing  to  thefe  re- 
fledllons,  if  Inilead  of  charm^  the  author  had  great nefs.  The 

charm  of  beauty,  muft,  of  necefiityy  have  fomething  prepoiTefling 
and  ittiadlive. 

Pas- 
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PASSAGES  EXTRACTID  FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART  AMONG 
THE  ANCIENTS. 


Yll. 

* Raphael  being  called  upon  to' paint  a Galatea,  whicli  is  in  tlie 

* colledlion  of  the  palace  of  Farnefe,  wrote  to  liis  friend,  the  ce- 
‘ iebrated  Count  Balthazar  Caftiglione,  in  thefe  terms  i In  order 

* to  make  choice  of  a beautiful form,  one  mufl  have  fcCn  the  mojl  heaiiti- 
‘ fill ; novo  nothing  being  fo  rare  as  beautiful  nvomen,  I have  made  ufe 
‘ of  the  ideas  which  my  Imagination  furniffsed.  I will  venture  to 
‘ maintain,  however,  that  the  face  of  this  Galatea  is  extremely 
‘ ordinary,  and  that  there  are  few  places  where  you  will  not  find 

* more  beautiful  women* 

‘ Guido,  employed  on  his  pldture  of  the  Archatigel,  holds 
‘ nearly  the  fame  language  with  Raphael,  in  a letter  addrefled  to 

* a prelate  of  the  court  of  R.ome  : It  is  from  among  the  beauties  of 

* Paradife,  it  is  in  Heaven  itfelf  that  I could  have  w'fJjed to  choofe 

* the  model  of  myfgure  ; but  fo  high  a f ight  was  beyond  my  power  J 
‘ and  in  vain  have  I fought  on  earth  a form  nvhich  could  come  up  to  my 

* imagination.  And,  after  all,  the  Archangel  is  lefs  beautiful  than 

* fome  young  men  with  whom  I have  been  acquainted.  I am  not 

* afraid  to  advance  that  the  judgment  pronounced  by  thefe  two 
‘ Artifts  proceeds  from  a want  of  attention  on  their  part,  to  what  is 

* beautiful  in  Nature,  I will  even  go  fo  far  as  to  maintain  that  I 
‘ have  met  with  faces  quite  as  perfect  as  thofe  which  Raphael  and 

* Guido  have  given  us  as  models  of  a fublime  beauty.* 


Viiii 

* The  checks  of  a Jupiter  and  of  a Neptune  are  lefs  full  than 
* thofe  of  the  young  divinities  : the  forehead  alfo  ufually  rifes 

E Pi  * more 
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‘ more  in  the  form  of  an  arch^*  (that  is  to  fay,  above  the  eye- 
* brows  ;)  ‘ there  refults  from  it  a fmall  inflexion  in  the  line  of 
‘ the  profile,’  (near  the  root  of  the  nofe,)  ‘ and  the  look 
^ becomes  of  courfe  fo  much  the  more  reflcdlive  and  more  com- 
‘ manding,'  He  ought  to  have  faid  profound  inflead  of  com- 
maniTirig, 


IX. 

‘ The  great  refemblance  of  Efculapius  to  his  grand-father 

* may,  very  eafily,  have  for  its  principle,  the  remark  already  made 
‘ by  the  ancients,  that  the  fon  has  frequently  lefs  refemblance  to 
‘ the  father  than  to  the  grand-father*  This  leap  which  Nature 

* makes  in  the  conformation  of  her  creatures  is  likewife  proved  by 

* experience  with  regard  to  ajiimals,’  and  particularly  with  regard 
*’  to  horfes.’ 


X. 

*■  Whatever  is  conjlratnedf  is  out  of  nature  : what  is  violent 
* fhocks  decency.* 

Conjlrmnt  is  the  indication  of  a paflion  repreffed,  deeply  rooted, 
and  proceeding  flowly  : violent  movements  are  the  effedl  of  a de- 
termined paflion,  and  whofe  ftrokes  are  mortal. 


‘ There  is  no  remedy  againfl;  infenfibility.* 

The  perfon  who  is  not  touched  from  the  firfl  moment,  at  Icaft 
to  a certain  degree,  with  the  character  of  candour,  goodnefs,  fim- 
plicity,  and  integrity,  in  certain  phyfionomies,  will  remain  infenfi- 
ble  to  it  for  ever.  To  attempt  to  awaken  fuch  a feeling  would  be 
to  lofe  your  time  and  your  labour.  On  the  contrary,  he  will 

think 
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think  himfelf  humbled  by  your  remondrances,  he  will  be  irritated 
againft  you,  and  perhaps  become  the  perfecutor  of  the  innocent 
man,  whofe  defence  you  had  undertaken.  What  purpofe  does  it 
anfwer  to  talk  to  the  deaf,  or  to  reafon  with  one  blind  on  the 
offers  of  light 


* Michael-Argclo  is  to  Raphael,  what  Thucydides  is  to 
‘ Xenophon/ 

A 

And  the  phyfionomy  of  Michael- Angelo  is  to  that  of  Raphael, 
what  the  head  of  a vigorous  bull  is  to  that  of  a high  bred 
horfe. 


Forms  Jlraight  and  full  conftitutc  the  great,  and  contours 
■*  flowing  and  eafy  the  delicate..* 

Every  thing  that  is  great,  fuppofes  forms  ftraight  and  full, 
but  thefe  laft  have  not  always  the  chara6ler  of  greatnefs.  In 
order  to  be  qualified  to  judge  how  far  a form  is  ftraight  and  full, 
it  is  neceflary  to  be  at  the  proper  point  of  view* 

■*  What  proves  that  the  ftraight  profile  conftitutes  beauty,  is 
the  character  of  ‘the  contrary  profile.  The  ftronger  the  in- 
‘ flexion  of  the  nofe  is,  the  farther  the  profile  recedes  from  the 
‘ beautiful  form.  When  you  have  examined  a face  on  one  fide, 
and  difcovered  that  the  profile  is  bad,  you  may  fpare  yourfelf 
* the -trouble  of  looking  for  heai^ty  in  that  phyfionomy.* 

A phyfionomy  may  be  one  of  the  moft  noble,  moft  ingenuous, 
moft  judicious,  moft  fprightly,  and  moft  amiable  ; the  Phyfiono- 
mift  Ihall  be  able  to  difcover  in  it  the  greateft  beauties,  becaufe, 
in  general,  he  calls  beautiful  every  good  quality  which  is  exprefted 
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by  fenfes — but  the  form  itfdf  will  not,  after  alb,  be  hsaiitful 

on  that  account,  neither  does  it  deferve  that  name,  if  we  would 
cjcprefs  ourfelves  with  precIfiOn. 


XIV. 

* Grace  is  formed  and  refides  in  the  gait  and  attitudes : it 
^ manifells  itfeif  in  the  a£lione  and  movements  of  the  body  ; 

^ diffufed  over  every  objedt,  it  appears  even  in  the  fvveep  of  the 
^ drapery,  and  the  ilyle  of  drefs.  Grace  was  worfhipped  among 
‘ the  antient  Greeks  only  under  two  names : the  one  was  called 

* cdejlial,  the  other  terreJlriaL  The  latter  is  complaifant  without 

* meannefs ; Ihe  communicates  herfelf  with  gentlenefs  to  thofe 

‘ who  are  fmitten  with  her  charms  ; flie  is  not  eager  to  pleafe, 

* only  Ihe  would  not  wifli  to  remain  unknown.  The  other  ap-^ 

^ pears  felf-fuJfficiently  independent ; fhe  wifhes  to  be  courted, 

‘ but  win  not  make  advances.  Too  elevated  to  have  much  com- 

* munication  with  the  fenfes,  fhe  deigns  to  addrefs  herfelf  only 

^ to  the  mind.  The  Supreme^  fays  Plato,  has  no  image.  She 

* converfes  only  with  the  fage  ; to  the  vulgar  die  Is  lofty  and 

^ repelling,'  Always  equal,  die  repredes  tlie  emotions  of  the 
« foul,  die  retires  into  the  delicious  tranquillity  of  that  divine 
‘ nature,  the  type  of  which  the  greated;  madcrs  of  Art  have  endea^- 

* voured  to  catch.  She  fmiled  innocently  and  by  flcalth  in  the 
‘ Sof^iidra  of  Calamh  : fhe  concealed  herfelf  with  artlefs  modefly 
‘ on  the  forehead  and  in  the  eyes  of  that  young  Amazon, 
‘ and  fported  with  an  elegant  fimpliclty  in  the  dowing  of 

* her  robe,’ 

Grace  is  never  repulfivc  to  any  one.  She  repofes,  if  I mny 
life  the  expredion,  on  the  real  or  apparent  movements  of  an 
harmonious  whole.  The  lines  which  fhe  deferibes  pleafe  a l 
eyes,  great  pofiibly  may  not  be  intelligible  to  every  one  j it 

is  fometimes  tirefome,  oppredive  j hut  grace  is  never  fo.  Nature, 
eafe,  fmipHcIty,  a perfed  harmony,  an  abfolute  freedom  from 
every  thing  fuperduous  or  conftrained^this  is  the  proper 

chaiaifci' 
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charafter  of  the  graces,  whether  cekftial  or  terreftrial  ; an 
amiable  dlfpofuion,  ex^r^ed  by  graceful  motions* — this  is  their  at- 
tribute. 

XV. 

^ Our  way  of  thinkkg  Is  ufually  analogous  to  the  form  of 
^ jOur  body.’ 


XVI. 

^ You  find  in  the  phyiionomies  of  Guido  and  of  Gucrcliii, 
* the  .colouring  qi  t^cir  pidlures.’ 


XVII. 

* Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  ..demouflrate  a felf- evident 
^ truth.*  E^eeiafiy  in  Phyfiognomy, 

^ 

X.  TnoyGHTs  extracted  from  a Dissertation  ins.ertes 
IN  A German  Journal. 

Without  going  into  a thorough  inveftigation  of  this  Dlfferta- 
tion,  I (hall  confine  myfelf  to  fame  detached  propofitions,  and 
fome  particular  ideas  contained  in  it,  the  principles  of  wliichy 
:true  or  falfe^  ,appear  to  me  worthy  of  fome  attention. 

‘ It  alledges,  that  perfons  Avhofe  arched  nofe  terminates  in  a 
^ point  are  intelligent,  and  the  flat  nofe,  it  is  faid,  ufually  fup- 
* pofes  want  of  underftanding.’ 

E4 
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This  needs  to  be  explained,  and  without  defign  the  explanatiou 
becomes  next  to  impolTible.  The  nofe  may  be  arched  in  various 
ways ; are  thofe  which^^the  Author  means  arched  lengthwife,  or 
in  breadth,  and  how  ? Till  this  preliminary  queiUon  is  refolvcd, 
the  propofition  is  as  vague,  as  if  he  fpoke  in  general  terms  of  the 
arc/j  of  the  forehead.  Every  forehead  is  arched ; a great  many 
nofes  are  fo  too,  thofe  of  the  mofl  intelligent  perfons,  and  thofe 
of  the  mod;  llupid.  But  what  is  the  meafure  of  this  arch  ? where 
does  it  begin  ? how  far  does  it  go  ? wEere  does  it  end  ? 

J allow  that  a beautiful  nofe,  marked  well,  and  angular,  ter- 
minating in  a point,  and  bending  a little  towards  the  lips,  is  a cer- 
tain mark  of  underftanding,  provided  however,  this  trait  is  not 
balanced  by  other  contradidlory  trails.  But  it  is  not  exclufively 
true  in  the  inverfc,  ‘ that  a fiat  nofe-mufl:  indicate  a want  of  un- 
derfianding.’ 

The  form  of  nofes  of  this  kind  may,  In  general,  very  pofiiblj 
be  unfavourable  to  underttanding ; but  there  are,  however,  flat- 
nofed  perfons  remarkably  Intelligent.  I fiiall  refume  this  fub- 
jeft  in  the  Ledlure  or  the  Nofe. 


II. 


‘ Ought  an  arched  nofe,’  (fuppofing,  for  a moment,  that  It 
is  the  indication  of  underfianding,  and  that  a flat  nofe  Indicates 
the  contrary)  ‘ to  be  confidered  as  a firaple  paflive  fign,  which 
< fuppofes,  at  the  fame  time,  other  caufes  of  underftanding  ? or 
‘ elfe  is  the  nofe  itfelf  that  caufe  ? 


In  this  cafe  I anfwer,  that  the  nofe  is  at  once  the fign  and  caufe^ 
and  the  eJfcB. 

It  is  the  fign  of  underftanding,  for  it  announces  that  quality, 
and  becomes  the  necelfary  expreflion  of  It.  It  is  the  cavfe  of  un- 
derftanding, fince  it  determines  at  leaft  the  degree  fpecies  oi 

in-» 
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intellc<9:ual  power.  And,  laftly,  it  is  the  cJfeB,  inaHniich  as  it  is 
the  refult  of  an  underftanding  whcfe  aAive  faculty  is  fuch,  that 
the  nofe  could  neither  have  remained  fmaller,  nor  grown  larger, 
nor  have  been  differently  modelled. 

We' ought  to  confider  not  only  the  form,  but  the  matter;  this 
laft  admitting  no  other  forms  but  fuch  as  correfpond  to  its  nature, 
and  to  the  ingredients  of  which  it  is  itfelf  compofed.  This 
matter  is,  perhaps,  the  primitive  principle  of  the  form.  It  is 
upon  a certain  given  quantity  of  matter  that  the  immortal  germ, 
that  the  0gtov  of  man,  muff  operate  in  fuch  and  fuch  a manner,  im- 
mediately after  the  conception.  It  is  from  this  moment  that  the 
fpring  of  the  mind  has  begun  to  a6f,  juff  as  an  artificial  fpring 
receives  its  adfivlty  only  from  the  oppofing  conftraint. 

Therefore,  it  is,  at  onee  true  andfalfe  that  certain  Hat  nofes  are 
an  infurmountable  barrier  in  the  way  of  underfland ing.  It  is 
truey  for  it  is  decidedly  clear  that  certain  flat  nofes  abfolutely  ex- 
clude a certain  degree  of  mental  faculty.  It  Is  falfe,  for  before 
the  dejign  and  the  contours  of  the  nofe  were  adjufted,  there  was  al- 
ready an  tmpojfthility  that  it  could  have  been  formed  differently  in 
the  given  body,  and  after  the  given  organization,  of  which  it 
is  the  refult. 

The  mind,  the  principle  of  life,  the  I-" whofe  faculties  the 
Creator  had  thought  proper  to  reflrain,  wanted  the  circle  of  ac- 
tivity neceffary  for  forming  the  nofe  into  a point. 

There  Is,  then,  more  fubtility  than  philofophic  exadlnefs  in 
faying,  ‘ that  nofes  of  this  fort  are  an  infurmountable  barrier  in 
♦ the  way  of  und^rifanding,’ 

N HI. 

‘ The  coincidence  which  is  to  be  found  between  our  exterior 
< and  our  internal  qualities,  depends  nojt  on  the  exterior  form,  but 

‘ on 
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* on  a phyfical  connexion  of  the  whole.  This  relation  Is  the  fam€ 

* with  that  of  caufe  and  effedt,  or,  In  other  terms,  the  phyfiono- 

* my  Is  not  only  the  image  of  the  Interior  man,  but  is  likcwlie 
the  efficient  .caufe  of  it.  The  configuration  and  the  arrange- 

‘ ment  of  the  jmufcles  determine  our  manner  of  thinking  and  fcel- 
^ ing.* 

I will  add,  that  it  Is  the  foul  which,  in  its  turn,  determines 
this  configuration  and  the  arrangement  of  the  mufdes. 


lY. 

^ It  has  been  afferted,  that  a large  extended  forehead  is  the 

* mark  of  a profound  judgment.  There  is  a very  natural  expla^ 
^ nation  of  this.  The  inufcle  of  the  forehead  is  the  principal  In- 

* ftruinent  of  thought  : confequently,  if  it  is  narrowed  and  con- 
^ traded,  it  mud  be  incapable  of  rendering  the  fame  ferv-ices  as 

* when  it  has  a fiiitable  extent.** 

Without  wifiiing  to  contradid  the  Author  as  to  his  prlncipail 
pofition,  I ffiall  only  take  the  liberty  to  fix  his  idea  fomevvhat 
more  precifely. 

Generally  fpeaking,  it  is  true,  if  you  will,  f^at  the  greater  or 
Jefs  quantity  of  brain  determines  alfo  the  more  or  the  lefs  of  intellefluai 
faculties.  Animals  deftitutc  of  brain  are  at  the  fame  time  the  moll 
ilupid,  and  the  mod  intelligent  are  thofe  which'  have  mod 
;brain. 

Man,  v/ho  by  means  of  his  reafon  is  exalted  above  all  othcar 
animals,  has  a greater  quant  ity  of  brain  than  any  of  them  : hence 
it  might  be  thought  a fair,  analogical,  and  juft  conclufion,  that 
judicious  man  mujl  ha  ve  more  brain  than  one  of  a contra8ed  mind, 

Neverthelefs,  very  pofit ive  obfervations  have  demonftrated,  that 
.this  propofition  has  need  of  g^eat  modifications  and  rdtridlons., 

before 
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before  it  can  be  received  as  true.  Vv^hen  the  matter  and  tbe 
form  of  the  brain  are  equal  in  two  perfons,  a greater  mais  of  bram 
is  certainly  alfo  the  feat,  the  indication,  the  cauie,  or  the  ehedt, 
of  a fuperiority  of  faculties. 

Every  thing,  then,  being  equal,  a great  mafs  of  brain  and  a 
large  forehead  indicate  more  fenfe  than  a fmall  forehead.  But 
juft  as  one  is  frequently  more  conveniently  lodged  in  a fmall  apart- 
ment, well  arranged,  than  in  a fpacious  one,  there  are,  likewife, 
little  narrow  foreheads,  which,  with  a fmaller  quantity  of  brain, 
contain,  neverthelefs,  a moft  judicious  mind. 

I know  a multitude  of  foreheads  low,  or  oblique,  or  almoft 
perpendicular,  or  even  {lightly  arched,  which  furpafs  the  Inrgeft 
and  moft  elevated  foreheads  in  judgment  and  penetration.  J have 
frequently  feen  thofe  of  the  laft  defeription  belonging  to  perfons 
extremely  weak  in  mind  ; and,  perhaps,  it  might  be  laid  down  as 
an  axiom,  ‘ that  a forehead  low,  compadf,  and  of  fmall  extent, 
^ announces  fenfe  and  judgment though  without  a determina- 
tion more  precife,  this  propofition  would  not,  after  all,  be  gene- 
rally true,  nor  any  thing  near  it.  But  what  is  pofitively  certain. 
Is,  that  you  may  expedf  moft  frequently  a decided  ftupidity  from 

large  fpacious  forehead,  rounded  into  a hemifphere ; and  yet 
Galen,  if  I am  not  miftaken,  and  Huart  after  him,  confider  this 
form  as  particularly  favourable  to  the  faculty  of  thought. 

The  more  that  the  forehead,  (t  do  not  fpeak  of ye/.'//  Zu/r/z 
gether)  the  more  that  the  forehead  approaches  to  a hemifphere, 
the  more  it  is  weak  in  underftanding,  enervated,  incapable  .of  re- 
fiedlion : this  affertion  is  founded  on  frequently  repeated  experi- 
ment. The  more  Jlraigbt  lines  forehead  has? — (and  confequent- 
ly  the  lefs  fpacious  it  is,  for  the  more  it  is  arched,  the  greater 
will  be  its  extent,  and  the  more  it  is  bounded  by  ftraight  lines, 
the  more  contradicted  will  it  be) — the  more  ftraight  iinei-,  I fay, 
a forehead  has,  the  more  judgment  it  will  indicate,  but,  at  the 
fajite  tinje,  Jo  much  the  kfs  fenjihllityt 
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There  arc,  however,  forelieads  large  and  of  great  extent, 
which,  without  having  thefe  itraight  lines,  are  not  the  lefs  former 
for  profound  thought ; only  they  are  In  that  cafe  diftlngulflied  by 
the  deviation  of  the  contours. 


< According  to  our  Author,  ‘ fanatics  have  ufually  a face  flat 
* and  perpendicular.*  He  ought  rather  to  have  faid,  a face  oval, 
cylindrical,  and  pointed  at  top.  And  even  this  form  Is  peculiar 
to  that  fpecies  of  fanatics  who  are  fo  In  cold  blood,  and  all  their 
iife  long.  Others,  that  is,  fuch  as  take  the  reveries  of  their  own 
imaginations  for  real  fenfatlons,  and  their  Ulufions  for  an  effe6t 
of  the  fenfes,  rarely  have  heads  cylindrical  and  drawing  to  a 
point. 

Pointed  heads,  when  they  give  themfelves  up  to  a falfe  enthu- 
fiafm,  become  attached  to  words  and  figns,  of  which  they  com- 
prehend neither  the  fenfe  nor  the  import.  Thefe  are philofophiced 
fanatics,  and  with  them  nothing  is  fiftion.  On  the  contrary, 
thofe  who  are  fanatics  from  imagination  or  feeling,  fcarcely  ever 
have  flat  and  uniform  phyfionomles. 


vu 

^ Perpendicular  foreheads  arc  common  to  oftinate  perfons 
and  fanatics.^ 

Perpendicularity  always  indicates  coldnefs  of  temperament,  a 
want  of  elafticity  and  capacity— and,  of  confequcnce,  a folidity 
which  may  change  Into  firmnefs,  into  obflinacy,  or  into  fanati- 
clfm.  A perfedl  perpendicularity  and  a total  want  of  judgment 
fignify  one  and  the  fame  thing. 


Every 
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VII. 

A 

‘ Every  difpofition  of  mind  has  its  particular  Z?oi,  or  a 
‘ certain  movement  of  the  mufcles  of  the  face.  Of  confequence, 

* by  obferving  what  is  a man’s  mofl  natural  and  moft  habitual 

* look,  you  will  know  likewife  the  difpolltions  which  are  natural 
‘ and  familiar  to  him. 

‘ Let  me  explain  my  meaning.  The  primitive  conformation 

* of  the  face  is  fuch,  that  this  particular  look  becomes  more 

* eafy  to  one,  and  that  to  another.  An  idiot  will  never  fucceed 
‘ in  attempting  to  affume  a fenhble  look  ; if  he  could,  he  would 

* become  a knave.’ 

Except  the  lall  propohtion,  all  this  is  admirable.  There  i? 
no  one  fo  immoveably  virtuous  but  that,  in  certain  circumftances, 
he  may  be  betrayed  into  difhonefty.  I fee  no  phyfical  impofllbi- 
lity,  at  leafl,  in  the  way. 

An  honeft  man  is  organized  in  fuch  a manner,  that  he  pojjthly 
may  be  tempted  to  commit  a dilhonefl  action.  The  pofiibiiity  of 
the  look  therefore  cxifts  equally  with  the  pofilbility  of  the  thing, 
and  one  may  be  able  to  imitate  or  counteifeit  the  mien  of  a 
knave,  without  becoming  one. 

It  is  widely  different,  in  my  opinion,  with  regard  to  the  poffibi- 
lity  of  imitating  the  mien  of  a virtuous  man.  It  may  be  no  great 
difficulty  to  him  to  affume  the  look  of  a villain  j but  it  will  be  no 
eafy  matter  for  a villain  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  a virtuous 
man  ; juft  as  unhappily  it  coft,  much  kfs  to  become  vicious  than 
to  become  virtuous. 

Judgment,  fenfibility,  talents,  ^nlus,  virtue,  religion,  are 
much  more  eafily  loft  than  they  are  acquired.  The  beft  of  men 

may 
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may  fink  to  the  lowcfi;  degree,  but  it  is  Hot  in  his  power  to  rife 
as  high  as  he  could  vvlfh. 

It  is  phyfically  poffibie  for  the  wife  man  to  lofe  his  reafon,  and 
for  the  man  of  virtue  to  degenerate  ; but  it  requires  a miracle  to 
cliange  one  born  an  idiot  into  a philofopher,  or  the  villain  into  a 
man  of  virtue-  A Ikin  like  alaballer  may  become  black  and 
wrinkled  ; but  in  vain  will  the  Ethiopian  wafa  himfeif,  he  never 
can  become  white* 

It  is  not  in  my  power  to  become  a Negro,  if  by  chance  T fhould 
conceive  an  Indication  to  blacken  my  complexion  : as  little  fiioiild 
1 be  a villain  in  reality,  by  taking  a fancy  to  borrow  the  ap-» 
pearance  of  one. 

VI I r* 


*■  Only  let  the  Phyfionomift  examine  the  hind  of  looh  which  mojt 

• frequently  recurs  in  the  fame  face*  When  he  has  found  it,  he 

• will  likcwlfe  know  what  is  the  habitual  difpofitlon  of  that  in- 

• dividual-  The  Phyfiognomical  Science  is  not,  however,  art 

• eafy  matter.  It  hence  appears,  on  the  contrary,  what  genius, 
< Imagination,  and  talents  are  fuppofed  in  the  perfon  who  culti- 

• vates  that  Science.  The  Phyfionomill  mull  pay  attention  not 
‘ only  to  what  he  fees,  but  likewife  to  what  he  would  fee  in  fuch 

• a given  •afe* 

Charmingly  expreffed  ! And  juft  as  a Phyfician  is  in  a condi- 
tion to  feci  beforehand,  to  forefee  and  to  foretel  the  colour, 
the  mien,  and  contorfions  which  will  be  the  refult  of  a difeafe 
he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  ; In  like  manner,  the  real  Phy- 
fionomlft,  will  be  able  to  indicate  the  mien,  the  exprellion,  and 
the  play,  which  every  mufcular  fyftem,  and  every  ftrudfure  of 
forehead,  permits  or  excludes  : he  will  know  what  corrugations 
every  face  may  and  muft  affume,  or  not  alTurae,  in  all  pofllble  and 
probable  cafes. 


«.  Let 
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IX. 

* Let  a beginner  draw  a head,  and  the  face  will  always  have 

* an  air  of  ftupidity,  never  a wicked  or  malignant  air/— - 

A mod  important  obfcrvation. 

* Whence  arifes  this  phenomenon  ? and  might  it  not  feiwe  to 
‘ inform  us  abftra(5tedly  what  it  is  that  conftitutes  a ftupid  phyfi- 

* onomy  ? I cannot  doubt  of  it  for  a moment.  It  is  becaufe  the 
‘ beginner  does  not  know  how  to  mark  the  relations  In  the  face 
‘ which  he  is  drawing  : the  features  are  thrown  upon  the  paper 
‘ without  any  conneclion. 

* What,  then,  is  meant  by  a ftupid  face  ? That  whofe  mufcle& 

* are  conformed  or  arranged  in  a defedlive  manner  ; and  as  it  is 
‘ upon  them  that  neceflarily  depends  the  operation  of  thought 

* and  feeling,  this  operation  muft  like  wife  be  much  more  tardy 

* and  fliigglfti.* 


Ofc. 

‘ The  Fhyrionomlft  llkevvife  ought  to  obferve  the  fcuTl,  or  ra-^ 
‘ ther  the  bones  in  general,  which  in  like  manner  have  an 
‘ influence  on  the  pofttion  of  the  mufcles.  Would  that  of  the 

* forehead  be  equally  well  placed,  equally  favourable  to  thought, 

* if  the  bone  had  a different  furface,  or  if  it  were  differently 

* arched  ? 

^ The  figure  and  the  pofitionof  the  mufcles,  and  thefe,  in  their 

* turn,  immediately  determine  our  manner  of  tlxinking  and 

* feeling/ 


* The. 
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Xr. 

* The  parting  and  the  pofition  of  the  hair  may  likewife  fur- 

• nidi  us  with  certain  indu6\ions.  Whence  comes  the  frizzled 
‘ hair  of  the  Negro  ? It  is  from  the  thicknefs  of  his  flein  : by  a 
‘ tranfpiration  too  abundant,  a greater  number  of  particles  is  al- 
‘ ways  attached  to  it,  which  condenfe  and  blacken  the  fldn. 
‘ The  hairs,  of  confequence,  penetrate  with  difficulty;  and 
‘ fcarcely  do  they  begin  to  ffioot,  till  they  curl  and  ceafe  from 
‘ growing.  They  are,  therefore,  in  fubordination  to  the  form  of 

* the  fciill,  and  the  pofition  of  the  mnfcles.  The  arrangement 
‘ of  thefe  laft  determines  the  arrangement  of  the  hair,  by  which 
‘ the  Phyfionomifi:  is  enabled  to  judge  reciprocally  of  the  po- 
‘ fit  ion  of  the  mufclesd 

Our  Author  to  me  appears  in  a good  train.  He  is  hitherto,  as 
far  as  I know,  the  firll  and  the  only  one  who  underftands  and 
who  feds  as  a Phyfionomift,  the  relation,  the  harmony,  and  the 
uniformity,  of  the  different  parts  of  the  hum.r.nbody. 

What  he  here  fays  of  the  hair  is  extremely  well  founded,  and 
the  moil  fuperficial  Obferver  may  every  day  fatisfy  himelf,  by  ex- 
perience, that  it  ferves  to  Indicate  not  only  the  conftitution  of  the 
body,  but  the  charader  of  the  mind  likewife. 

Hair  white,  foft  and  lank,  is  always  the  mark  of  a feeble,  deli- 
cate, and  irritable  organization,  or,  rather,  of  a temper  eafily 
alarmed,  and  which  yields  to  the  flighteft  impreffions.  Hair  black 
and  frizzled  will  never  affoclate  with  a head  foft  and  delicate. 

As  is  the  hair,  fuch  alfo  is  the  flefli : from  the  fiefh  we  may 
judge  of  the  mufcles ; from  the  mufcles,  of  the  nerves  ; from  the 
nerves,  of  the  bones  ; and  fo  of  the  reft.  If  you, know  a fingle 
one  of  thefe  parts,  you  know  ail  the  others  of  courfe  ; and  you 
know  alfo  the  charadcr  of  the  mind,  its  adive  and  paffive  facul- 
- ties, 
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ties,  Vhat  it  is  fufceptible  of,  and  what  It  is  capable  of  pro- 
duciBg. 

Hair  fhort,  harfh,  black,  and  frizzled,  fuppofes  the  leaft 
poffible  degree  of  irritability — hair  white  and  foft  fuppofes  pre- 
cifely  tlie  contrary.  In  this  laft  cafe,  the  irritability  is  deftitutc 
of  elaftic  force,  and  announces  a character  which  makes  no  refift- 
ance  to  the  load  laid  upon  it ; whereas.  In  the  other  cafe,  you  mult 
lay  your  account  with  a character  rather  formed  for  giving  than 
for  receiving  Impullion  ; but  it  will  be  i equally  deftitute  of 
elaftic  force,  ' 

* Fat  is  the  fource  of  hair  ; hence  the  parts  of  the  body  which 
‘ are  the  fatteft,  are  likevvife  the  moft  furnifhed  with  hair  ; fuch  as 
‘ the  head,  the  arm-pits,  &c.  Withof  has  remarked,  that  there 
‘ is  in  thefe  parts  a confiderable  number  of  fmall  conduits  of  fat 

‘ wherever  they  are  wanting,  there  can  be  no  hair.’ 

From  t/je  eJaJiicity  of  the  hair,  I am  perfe61;ly  certain  that  a judg- 
ment may  be  formed  of  the  elafticity  of  the  charadfer. 

* Hair  is  the  mark  of  humidity,  and  may  be  employed  as  an 

* hygrometer* 

‘ Generally,  the  inhabitants  of  cold  climates  have  fair  hair  ; 

* whereas,  in  warm  countries,  dark  hair  is  more  common. 

* Lionel  Wafer  obferves,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ameri- 

* can  Strait  have  hair  white  as  milk.  Hair  of  a greenifti  caft  is 
‘ fcarcely  tp  be  met  with,  except  among  flaves  who  labour  in  the 
‘ copper  mines.’ 

In  defcriptive  advertifements  of  malefadfors,  you  hardly  ever 
hnd  fair  hair,  but  fo  much  the  more  frequently  hair  of  a deep 
brown  ; likewdfe,  fometimes  black  hair,  with  fair  eyebrows. 

The  hair  of  women  is  longer  than  that  of  men.’ 

F 
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Al  man  witli  longhair  is  always  of  a character  rather  effeminate- 
than  mafculine  ; it  would,  confequcntly,  be  folly  in  him  to  boad 
of  long  hair  as  a beautiful  ornament.  Such  long  hair,  befides,  is 
almoll  always  fair  ; neither  do  I recoiled  ray  ever  having  feem 
black  hair  of  a certain  length.- 

‘ Black  hair  is  more  harfn  than  the  fair;. and  the  hair  of  grown 
‘ perfons  is  likewife  flronger  than  that  of  young  ones..  The 
‘ Ancients  confidered  rough'  hair  as  the  fign  of*  a favage  difi* 
* pofition : 

‘ Hifpida  membra  quldem  et  dura  per  hrachla  feta 
* Promittunt  atrocem  anhnumd 

Rough  brawny  limbs,  and  luHj  hair- clad  arms, 

Announce  a mind  ferocious. 

/ 

XII.. 

‘ Since  every  thing  depends  on  the  conflitution  of  the  mufclesy. 
*■  we  muff  look  for  the  exprefiion  of  every  mode  of  thinking  and. 
‘ feeling  in  the  correfponding  mufcles.’’ 

Certainly  you  muff  look  for  it  there,  but,  perhaps,  you  wilh 
meet  with  fome  difficulty  in  finding  it  ; at  leaft,  it  will  be  much* 
more  eafy  to  determine  this  expreffion  from  the  form,  of  the 
forehead. 


XIII. 

‘ The  mufcleof  the  forehead  is  the  principal  inflrument  of  the*" 
‘ abftiad  Thinker  : there  the  expreffion  of  the  forehead  is  con* 

* centrated.’ 

In  the  neighbourhood  probably  of  the  eyebrows-;  or  in  the  eye- 
brow*-  themfelves ; or  ia  the  interval  which  fepariltes  them.  I 
' fuppofe. 
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fuppofe,  befides,  that  this  expreflion  difcovcrs  itfelf  chiefly  at  the 
sioment  when  the  Thinker  llllens  to  you  with  attention,  when  he 
is  preparing  his  reply  and  his  objections.  Seize  that  moment — 
and  you  will  have  found  a new  and  a moll  interefting  phyfiognow 
mical  lign. 

XIV.  '' 

‘ In  perfons  who  do  not  deal  in  abftraCl:  ideas,  but  follow  the 
‘ bent  of  imagination  ; confequently  In  perfons  of  Ingenuity,  In 
‘ wits  and  great  genlufes,  all  the  mufcles  mull  be  advantageoufly 
‘ conformed  and  difpofed — and  this  Is  the  reafon  why  we  ufually 
^ look  for  the  expreflion  of  their  charaCter  in  the  combined 
♦ whole  of  the  phyfionomy.’ 

Neverthelefs,  this  expreflion  may  be  eafily  found  too  in  the 
forehead  flngly.  It  will  be  then  lefs  pointed,  lefs  ftralght,  lefs  per- 
pendicular, lefs  wrinkled  ; and  the  fkin  will  be  lefs  tenfe,  more 
moveable,  and  fofter. 


' XV. 

* What  pains  has  it  cofl  to  petfuade  men  that  Phyfiognorny  is, 
* at  leaft,  of  general  utility  P 

Even  at  this  hour,  certain  pretenders  to  fuperior  underflanding 
have  the  confidence  ftillto  call  In  queftion  this  utility  1 Hov/  long 
will  they  pcrfifl:  in  their  obftinate  incredulity  ? A traveller,  expofed 
at  noon  to  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun,  may  corapkiln  gf  the 
exceflive  heat ; but,  reftorcd  to  the  cooling  fliade,  will  he  the  lefs 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  falutary  Influences  of  the  great  orb  of 
day  ? 

/ 

‘ How  afflldlng  it  is  to  hear  the  moft  wretched  decifions  pro- 
‘ liounced  o.n  our  Science,  by  perfo.ns  of  real  dillinCtion  in  the 

Fa  ‘ learned 
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‘ learned  world,  men  formed  for  extending  the  range  of  the  human 
‘ mind ! 

J 

‘ When  will  a time  come,  when  the  knowledge  of  man  Ihall  be- 
‘ come  a conilituent  part  (and  why  not  the  principal  part,  the 
‘ centre)  of  Natural  Hjilory  ? when  Pneumatology,  Phyfiogno- 
‘ my,  and  Phyhology,  fhall  walk  hand  in  hand,  and  unite  to  en- 
‘ large  the  boundaries  of  human. knowledge 

^ if:  ^ 


, ^ XL  MlSCELLANJESi- 

1. 

anecdote  respecting  Campanella,  extracted  fromMr« 
Burke’s  Philosophical  Enquiry  into  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful. 

‘ This  Campanella  had  not  only  made  very  acute  obfeiwations 
^ on  human  faces,  but  was  very  expert  in  mimicking  fuch  as  were 
‘ any  way  remarkable.  When  he  had  a mind  to  penetrate  Inio 
‘ the  Inclinations  of  thofe  he  had  to  deal  with,  he  compofed  his 
‘ face,  his  geflure,  and  his  whole  body,  as  nearly  as  he  could,  into 
‘ exa£l  fimilitude  of  the  perfbn  whom  he  intended  to  examine 
‘ and  then  carefully  obferved  what  twru  of  mind  he  feemed  to  ac- 

* quire  by  this  change.  So  that  he  was  able  to  enter  Into  the  dif- 
‘ pofitions  and  thoughts  of  people  as  efiedtually  as  if  he  had  bee.u 
‘ changed  into  the  very  man.* 

Inflcad  of  ej^^Bually,  it  would  have  been,  I think,  more  con- 
fident with  truth  to  fay,  ta  a certain  point. 

‘ I have  often  obferved,  that  on  mimicking  the  looks  and 

* gellures  of  angry  or  placid,  or  frighted,  or  daring  men,  I have 

‘ invohin- 
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® involuntarily  found  my  mind  turned  to  that  paflion  whofc 

* appearance  I endeavoured  to  imitate  ; nay,  I am  convinced  it  i» 

‘ hard  to  avoid  it,  though  one  ilrove  to  feparate  the  paflion  from 
‘ its  correfpondent  gcfture. 

‘ Our  minds  and  bodies  are  fo  clofely  and  intimately  connedled, 

‘ that  tlie  one  is  incapable  of  pain  or  pleafure  without  the  other. 

‘ Campanella  could  fo  abilradl  his  attention  from  any  fufferings  of 
‘ his  body,  that  he  was  able  to  endure  the  rack  itfelf  without 
‘ much  pain ; and  in  lefler  pains,  every  one  mu^  have  ob- 

* ferved,  that  when  we  can  employ  our  attention  on  any  thing 
‘ elfe,  the  pain  has  been  -for  a time  fufpendel  : on  the  other 
‘ hand,  if  by  any  means-  the  body  is  Indiijpofed  to  perform  fuch. 

‘ geftures,  or  to  be  ftimulated  into  fuch  emotions,  as  any  paflion.  y 
‘ ufually  produces  in  it,  that  paflion  itfelf  never  can  arife,  though 
‘ its  caufe  fliquld  be  never  fo  ftrongly  in  aftion  ; though  it  flioiild 
‘ be  merely  mental,  and  immediately  affedling  none  of  the  fenfes. 

‘ As  an  opiate,  or  fpirltuous  liquors,  fhall  fufpend  the  ope- 
^ ration  of  grief,  or  fear,  or  anger,  in  fpite  of  all  our  efforts 
‘ to  the  contrary  ; and  this  by  inducing  in  the  body  a difpofition 
< contrary  to  that  which  it  receives  from  thefe  paflions.’ 


II. 

( 

^ Who  lhaill  ever  have  it  in  his  power  to  tell  wherein  the  orga- 
‘ nization  of  an  idiot  differs  from  that  of  another  man  ?* 

For  inflance,  the  Naturalift  Buffon,  or  any  other  perfon'  ca- 
pable of  propofing  fuch  a queftion,  would  not  be  fatisfied  with  m^ 
anfwer^  thoiigh.it  amounted  to  a complete  demonftration. 


HI. 

* The  beft  food,  and  the  moft  wholefome  exercife,  are  unable 
f to  recover  a man  who  is  at  the  point  of  death.' 


There 


1 
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There  are  phyfionomies  which  no  wifJom,  which  no  human 
power,  is  capable  of  reforming  ; but  what  is  impoluble  to 
man,  is  not  to  God. 


IV. 

* When  the  gnawing  worn  is  within,  the  irapreflioh  of  the 
‘ ravage  it  makes  is  vifiblc  on  the  outfide,  which  appears  quite 
‘ disfigured  by  it.’ 

In  vain  does  the  hypocrite  counterfeit  that  noble  afiurance, 
that  peaceful  ferenity,  which  virtue  infpires  ; his  face  will  be 
only  the  more  fhocking  in  the  eyes  of  the  PhyfioRomift. 


'V.  , ' 

* Remove  that  tree  from  its  proper  climate  and  foil,  remove 

* It  from  that  open  air  which  Is  necefiary  to  it,  and  place  It  in 

* the  confined  atmofphere  of  a grccn-houfe  ; It  will,  perhaps, 

* -vegetate  a little  while  longer  in  a larguifhing  condition — but 
‘ that  is  all.  Take  that  foreign  animal  out  of  its  element,  try 

* to  bring  it  up  in  a menagerie ; in  fpite  of  all  your  care,  it  will 

* die,  or  elfe  become  too  fat,  and  fpeedily  degenerate.’  Alas,  this 
is  the  cafe  with  an  infinite  number  of  faces  ! 


VI. 

% 

* A portrait  is  the.  ideal  reprcfcntatlon  of  a given  man,  and 
* not  of  man  In  general.’ 

I 

An  excellent  portrait  Is,  in  my  opinion,  neither  more  nor  lefs 
than  the  folid  form  of  the  man,  reduced  to  furface  ; fuch  as  a 
Camera  ohfeura  traces  In  day-light,  when  the  original  is  placed 
in  his  rnoft  natural  fituation. 


VII.  ‘ How 
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VII. 

How  comes  it,  I aflced  of  a friend,  that  crafty  and  defiguing 
^ perfons  are  acciillsmed  to  keep  one  eye,  and  fometimes 
« both  eyes,  half  fliut  ?— it  is  a fign  of  a mental  vveaknefs,  he 

* replied.* 

And,  in  elfe£l:,  I have  never  fcen  an  energetic  man  who  was 
crafty,^  " " Our  mijirujl  of  others  arifes^  from  want  of  confidence  in 
ourfehes. 

■VIII. 

My  learned  friend  of  whom  I am  fpeaking,  and  v/ho,  in  his 
decifions  on  the  human  underilanding  and  its  productions,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  fuperior  to  ten  thoufand  other  literaiy  judges, 
has  written  me  two  admirable  Letters  on  Phyliognomy.  I trull 
my  publilhing  the  following  extraCls  from  them  will  not 'be  dif- 
•agreeable  to  him. 

‘ I lay  it  down  as  one  of  the  propofitions  which  cannot  be 
^ controverted,  that  the  firll  imprefiion  is  always  the  only  true 
one.’ 

On  the  fuppofition,  however,  that  the  objeCls  are  in  the  light, 
and  at  the  place  in  which  they  ought  to  be. 

‘ In  order  to  maintain  this  pofition,  it  is  fufficient  for  me  to 

* fay  that  I am  .convinced  of  the  faCl,  and  that  I can  refer  for 

* proof  of  It  to  the  general  feeling.  The  ftranger  who  appears 
‘ to  me  for  the  firll  time,*  (and  who  excites  emotion  in  me)  ‘ Is 
^ to  my  fenfible  exigence  that  which  the  light  of  the  fun  may 
‘ be  to  one  born  blind,  who  has  recovered  fight.’ 

F4 


* Roufleau 
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/ Roufl^ali  is  right  when  he  fays  of  D.  That  man  does  not 
< at  all  pleafe  me,  and  yet  he  never  did  me  the  leaft  harm  ; but,  * 
‘ before  it  comes  to  that,  I mull  break  with  him/ 


IX. 

* Phyfiognomy  is  as  neceflary  (and  as  natural)  to  man  as 

* language.* 

» 

X. 

* A prince  cannot  fee  every  thing,  nor  always  aA  for  himfclf ; 

* he  ought,  therefore,  to  be  an  adept  in  the  knowledge  of 
‘ mankind.  He  has  not  time  thoroughly  to  ftudy  the  people^ 

* about  him  : he  ought,  therefore,  to  be  deeply  flcilled  in  Phy- 

* fiognomy,  A fingle  glance  thrown  on  the  phyfionomy  of  a 

* man,  gives  us  a clearer  infight  into  his  mind,  than  the  longeft 
‘ dudy  of  his  charadter.*  La  Beaumelle. 

■ % % K: 

XII.  Passages  of  theBjble,  or  various  physiognomical 

1 

thoughts,  extracted  from  the  holy  scriptures,  with 
SOME  reflections,  SERVING  AS  A PREFACE. 

% 

Truth  is  alviays  truths  though  it  he  in  the  Bible  : this  is  what  I 
would  fay  to  defpifers  of  the  Bible,  who  may  read,  or  glance  at, 
or  pafs  over  this  Ledlure. 

All  truth  is  impertant  and  divine t as  far  as  the  Bible  confrms  it  ■: 
this  I fay  to  the  adherents  of  this  facred  Book,  to  thofe  whom  I, 
would  wifh  to  eftablifh  in  their  veneration  for  the  fpirit  of 
Scripture, 

ft 
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h v/ould  be  needlefs  to  warn  either  the  one  or  the  other,  that 
i fliall  difpenfe  with  entering  into  details  and  making  combina- 
tions, it  not  being  my  intention  to  explain  here  palTages  from  the 
Bible. 

A 'truth  nmverfally  received  will  ever  remain  true,  propofe  or 
combat  it  who  will ; and  it  ceafcs  not  to  be  fo,  becaufe  that  at 
fnch  a time,  and  in  fuch  a place,  fuch  an  individual  applied  it  to 
fuch  a particular  cafe.  Every  word,  not  only  of  Scripture,  but 
of  all  men  in  general-^not  only  of  ail  men  in  general,  but  alfo 
of  Scripture — every  word  ought  to  he  taken  in  all  the  pojjible  fores 
of  its  fgnificalion,  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a canon  of  reafbn, 
when  the  queilion  is  general propoftiom,  which  have  a 

reference  neither  to  certain  connections,  nor  to  certain  circum- 
ilances,  nor  to  the  perfon  who  fpeaks. 

The  whole  is  greater  than  its  part  : he  who  exalteth  himfelf  fleall  he 
humbled:  thefe  are  propolitions  which  fignify  all  that  they  can 
fignify  ; that  is  to  fay,  every  new  cafe  to  which  you  can  Apply 
them,  confirms  and  generalizes  them  Hill  more. 

The  more  things  a word  embraces,  the  more  important  a pro- 
pofition  is.  And  what  Is  the  philofophick  fpirit,  if  it  be  not 
the  faculty  of  perceiving  a great  number  qf  particularities  in  the 
general,  and  the  whole  in  every  part  ? 

I am  going  then  to  lay  before  the  Reader  forae  phyfiognomi- 
cal  paffages  of  the  Bible,  and  fome  analogous  Thoughts  which 
have  been  fuggefted  to  me  by  paffages  entirely  foreign  to  my 
fubjeCl. 

\ 

A. 

D AV  I C. 

‘ Thou  hall  fet  otir  iniquities  before  thee,  cur  fecret  fins 
‘ in  the  light  of  -thy  co.iDtenance,’^  Ff.  xc.  S.— Underfland, 

' < ye 


1 
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* ye  brutiih  among  tlie  people  : ^nd  ye  fools,  when  will  ye  be 

* wife  ? He  that  planted  the  ear,  /liali  he  not  hear  ? He  that 
formed  the  eye,  fhall  he  not  fee  ? He  that  chaftifcth  the  hea- 

* then,  fliall  he  not  corredl:  ? He  that  tcacheth  man  knowledge, 

* fhall  not  he  know  Pf.  xciv.  8,  9,  to. 

No  one  is  fo  intimately  convinced  of  the  divine  Omnifcience, 
no  one  feels  himfelf  fo  thoroughly  expofed  to  th^  view  of  God 
and  of  Angels,  no  one  finds  the  awards  of  Heaven  fo  vifibly 
traced  on  his  countenance,  as  he  who  believes  in  Phyfiog- 
nomy. 

Jesus  Christ. 

1. 

* Which  of  you  by  taking  thought  can  add  one  cubit  unto 
‘ his  ftature  ? Wherefore  then  take  ye  thought  for  more  ? — Seek 
■*  ye  firfl  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteoufnefs,  and  all 
^ other  things  fliall  be  added  unto  you.”  Matt.  vi.  27,28,  33. 

No  more  is  it  by  taking  thought  that  thou  wilt  change  thy 
figure  ; but  the  amendment  of  the  interior  will  embellifh  alfo  the 
exterior.  \ 

Only  take  heed  to  what  is  within  thee,  and  thou  baft  nothing 
to  fear  for  the  outhde.  ^ If  the  root  be  holy,  fo  likewife  will 
be  the  branches.’ 


II. 

‘ When  ye  faft,  be  not  as  the  hypocrites,  of  a fad  counte- 
‘ nance : for  they  disfigure  their  faces,  that  they  may  appear 
^ unto  men  to  faft.  Verily,  I fay  unto  you,  they  have  their 

‘ reward. 
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reward.  But  thou,  when  thou  fafteft,  anoint  thine  head,  ai»d 
‘ wa(h  thy  face;  that  thou  appear  not  unto  men  to  fall,  but 
* unto  thy  Father  which  is  in  fecret  ; and  thy  Father,  who 
*■  feeth  in  fecret,  fhall  reivard  thee  openly.*  Matt.  vi.  i6, 
17,  18. 

We  may  conceal  from  men  our  virtues  and  our  vices  ; but 
neither  of  them  remain*  unknown  to  the  Father  who  feeth  in 
fecret,  and  to  thofe  who  are  animated  by  his  Spirit — by  that 
Spirit  which  not  only  penetrates  into  the  depths  of  the  human 
heart,  but  even  into  the  deep  things  of  God. 

He  who  endeavours,  and  propofes  to  himfelf  as  his  cnci,  to 
make  what  is  good  about  iiim  appear  upon  his  face— -that  man 
has  already  received  his  reward. 


III. 

‘ The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye  : if  therefore  tliine  eye  be 

* fingle,  thy  whole  body  lhall  be  full  of  light.  But  if  thine 
‘ eye  be  evil,  thy  wFole  body  iliall  be  full  of  darknefs.  If  thcre- 
‘ fore  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darknefs,  how  great  is  that 

* darknefs  !’*  Matt.  vi.  22,  23.  ‘ Take  heed  therefore  that 
‘ the  light  which  is  in  thee  be  not  darknefs.  If  thy  whole 
‘ body  therefore  be  fuil  of  light,  having  no  part  dark,  the  whole 

* fliall  be  full  of  light,  as  when  the  bright  fhining  of  a candle 
‘ doth  give  thee  light.*  Luke  xi.  35,  36. 

Thefe  are  fo  many  phyhognomical  truths  ; nay,  they  are 
literally  fo.  A found  eye  fuppofes  a found  body  ; fuch  an  eye, 
fuch  a body.  With  a dark  look,  the  whole  body  will  be  under 
the  influence  of  a gloomy  and  fullen  difpofition  : v/ith  an  un- 
clouded brow,  all  the  parts  and  ail  the  movements  of  the  body 
will  be  pure,  eafy,  noble* 


If 
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If  the  eye  is  deflitute  of  light,  excepting  in  cafes  of  difeafc 
and  accident,  the  whole  body  will  be  harfh  and  rugged,  mourn- 
ful and  melancholy,  dull  and  heavy  as  the  darkncfs  of  night. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true,  according  to  the 
rules  of  Phyfiognomy,  that  if  the  body  has  nothing  deranged, 
offenfive,  dark,  rude,  heterogeneous,  and  patched,  then  every 
thing  in  it  is  found,  then  all  is  harmony  ; then,  likewife,  every 
thing  around  thee  is  calronefs  and  ferenity ; thou  vieweft  eveiy 
objedl  in  the  moft  advantageous  light ; every  thing  prefents  itfclf 
under  a new  afpedl ; all  becomes  luminous. 


Let  thine  eye  then  be  lingle,  found,  and  impartial ! View 
every  objeft  for  that  which  it  is,  and  fuch  as  it  is,  without  add- 
ing, without  changing,  and  without  diminilhing. 


IV. 

And  when  he  fowed,  fome  feeds  fell  by  the  way’s  fide,  and 
‘ the  fowls  came  and  devoured  them  up.  Some  fell  upon  ftony 
‘ places,  where  they  h-^  not  much  earth  : and  forthwith  they 
‘ fprung  up,  becaufe  they  had  no  deepnefs  of  earth : and  when 
‘ the  fun  was  up  they  were  fcorched  ; and,  becaufe  they  had  not 
‘ root,  they  withered  away.  And  fome  fell  among  thorns  : and 
^ the  thorns  fprung  up  and  choaked  them.  But  others  fell  into 
‘ good  ground,  and  brought  forth  fruit,  fome  an  hundred  fold, 
‘ fome  fixty  fold,  fome  thirty  fold.’  Matt.  xiii.  4 — 8. 

There  are  three  forts  of  perfons,  three  forts  of  phyfionomies, 
which  /are  not  fufceptible  of  any  kind  of  cultivation.  In  fome 
the  feed  is  loft,  and  becomes  food  for  the  birds  of  prey.  In 
others  it  falls  on  a ftony  foil,  which  has  not  a fufficiency  of  earth 
or  of  ftefh.  Or  elfe  it  has  to  encounter  evil  habits  wliich  choke 
the  good  grain.  But  there  are  alfo  faces  where  the  bones  and 

the 
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the  flelh  are  of  fuch  a nature  as  to  promife  a plentiful  crop,  where 
every  thing  is  in  the  m.oft  perfect  harmony,  and  where  there  is 
no  reaCon  to  fear  the  tares  of  evil  habit. 

V. 

‘ Whofoever  hath,  to  him  fiiall  be  given,  and  he  fhall  have 
* more  abundance : but  whofoever  hath  not,  from  him  fhall  be 
‘taken  away,  even  that  he  hath,’  Matt.  xiii.  12. 

I 

This  too  may  be  applied  to  good  and  bad  phyfionomies.  He 
who  deviates  not  from  the  happy  difpofitions  which  he  has 
received,  he  who  follows  them  up,  and  turns  them  to  good 
account — fuch  an  one  will  become  vifibly  ennobled  in  his 
exterior. 

On  the  contrary,  the  phyfionomy  of  the  bad  man  will  become 
worfe,  and  the  beautiful  traits  which  had  been  given  him  will 
difappear,  in  proportion  as  hp  continues  to  degenerate  ; but  the 
durable  remains  which  may  always  be  traced  in  the  folid  parts,  ^ 
and  in  the  contours,  will  prefent  to  the  eyes  of  the  Obferver  the 
fad  monument  of  departed  greatnefs,  like  the  majeftic  ruins  of  a 
magnificent  edifice,  which,  even  in  a date  of  decay,  exhibits  a 
fpedlacle  at  once  venerable  and  humiliating. 

vu 

‘ Take  heed  that  ye  defpife  not  one  of  thefe  little  oneg : 

‘ for  I fay  unto  you,  that  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always 
‘ behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Matt, 
xviii.  10. 

The  Angels,  perhaps,  behold  the  face  of  their  heavenly  Father 
In  the  countenance  of  infants  ; they  trace,  perhaps,  in  their 
fimpleand  ingenuous  traits,  a divine  expreffion,  which  fhines  1^'ke 
the  fparkling  of  the  diamond. 


Vi  I.  < Ther^ 
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VII. 

‘ There  are  fome  eunuchs,  which  were  fo  born  from  theli* 

* mothers’  womb ; and  there  are  fome  eunuchs,  which  were 

* made  eunuchs  of. men  : and  there  be  eunuchs,  which  have  made 

* themfelves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven's  fake.’  Matt, 

xix.  12.  ' , 

There  can  be  nothing  more  philofophical  nor  more  exadl 
than  this  clafTification.  There  are  perfons  born  wkh  a character 
energetic,  continent,  fage,‘  amiable  : theyfland  in  no  great  need 
of  alliflancc  : Nature  feems  to  have  taken  the  care  of  their 
cultivation  upon  heiddf. 

I 

There  are  alfo  facUtious  perfons,  who,  by  dint  of  application, 
liave  paffed  through  all  the  different  flages  of  culture.  Among 
thefe  fame  are  entirely  fpoiled  : others  grow  hardened  by  means 
of  unnatural  privations  and  facrifices : and,  finally,  others 
exerting  all  the  faculties  of  the  foul,  feizing  and  turning  to  good 
account  all  the  means  capable  of  forming  them,  arrive  at  a fupe- 
rior  degree  of  cultivation. 


VIII. 

‘ Hear  and  underhand.  Not  that  which.,  goeth  into  the 
^ mouth  defileth  a man,  but  that  which  cometh  out  of  the 
‘ mouth,  this  defileth  a naan, — Do  ye  not  perceive,  that  what-, 
* foever  thing  from  without  entereth  into  the  man,  it  cannot 
‘ defile  him  ; becaufe  it  entereth  not  into  his  heart,  but  Into  the- 
‘ belly,  and  gocth  out  into  the  draught,  purging-  all  meats. 

‘ But  that  which  egmeth  out  of  the  man,  that  defileth  the  man,' 
Matt.  XV.  10,  II.  Mark  vii.  i8,  19,  20. 

This  too  is  a truth  in  Phyfiognomy.  Neither  external  acci- 
(ients,  nor  fpots  which  maybe  effaced,  aor  wounds  which  may  be 

healed^, 
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healed,  nor  even  the  deepeft  fears,  are  fufRcient  to  defile  the  coun- 
tenance, to  the  eyes  of  the  Pliyfionomifi  ; juft  as  there  is  no  paint 
which  is  capable  of  embellifliing  it  : were'  you  even  to  whiten 
yourfelf  with  nitre,  and  fvveeten  your  perfon  with  the  nioft  exqui- 
fite  perfumes,  you  would  not  appear  the  lefs  hideous  ;*  for  it  is  from 
the  heart  that  e^cil  thoughts^  ^whoredom,  adidtery^  impurity,  en<vy^ 
msjilice,  deceit,  calumny,  hatred,  and  murder,  pafs  into  the  features 
and  the  looks.  There  is  a phyfionomical  as  well  as  a reli- 
gious Pliarifaifm  ; and  to  examine  them  clofely,  they  are,  per- 
haps, but  one  and  the  fame  thing*  I will  frequently  repeat.  Puri- 
fy the  interior,  and  the  outfide  will  be  clean.  Be  good  and  eftimable, 
and  you  will  appear  fo.  What  a man  is,  that  he  appears,  or, 
at  leaft,  will  appear,  fooner  or  later. 

IX. 

' That  which  is  highly  efteemed  amongft  men,  is  aborninatron 
in  the  fight  of  God.*  Luke  xvi.  15. 

There  are  fo  many  phyfionomies  which  refemble  whited fepuU 
ehres  : the  bones  appear  not,  but  the  putrid  odour  of  the  flefli  and 
mufcles  penetrates  through  the  wialls.  How  many  beauties  are 
idolized  by  the  vulgar,  which  make  the  Phyfionomift  fiirink  back 
with  horror,  draw  tears  from  his  eyes,  or  kindle  his  indig- 
nation 1 

‘Ye  outwardly  appear  righteous  unto  men,  but  within  ye  are 
^ full  of  hypocrify  and  Iniquity.’  Matt,  xxiil.  28. 

‘ Ye  fools,  did  not  he  who  made  that  which  Is  without,  make 
* that  which  is  within  alfo  ?’  Lukexl.  40, 

And,  reciprocally,  he  -who  made  that  which  is  within,  did  he 
not  make  that  which  Is  without  alfo  I But  the  interior 
is  more  immediately  his  work.  The  man  who  Is  pure  within,  will 
be  fo  outwardly  likewife  : his  heavenly  origin  will  be  painted  in 
his  features. 


* Give 
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‘ Give  alms  of  fnch  things  as  you  have  : and  behold  all  things 
^ are  cleaa  unto  you.’  Ver.  41. 

Be  poITciTed  of  real  charity,  and  every  fenfible  heart  will 
become  a partaker  of  it  together  with  you. 

X. 

‘ Verily  I fay  unto  you,  all  fins  Hiall  he  forgiven  unto  the  fons 
‘ of  raen,aad  blafphemies  wherewith  foever  they  fhall  blafphcme  t 
* but  he  that  lhall  blafphemc  againft  the  Holy  Ghoft  hath  never 
‘ forgivenefs,  but  Is  in  danger  of  eternal  damnation  : becaufe  they 
‘ faid.  He  hath  an  unclean  fpirit.’  Mark  III.  28,  29,  30. 

To  mifunderftand  a neighbour,  to  be  inferifible  to  the  candour 
which  his  phyfionomy  announces,  to  be  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  good  qualities  which  he  polTefTes,  his  defire  to  oblige,  his  paci- 
fic charadler — is,  undoubtedly,  the  mark  of  great  hardnef^  of 
heart,  and  of  excellive  rudenefs  of  manners  ; he  who  is  capable 
of  this,  certainly  is  not  wliat  he  ought  to  be  ; his  error,  however, 
may  be  pardonable  : and  this  was  the  cafe  of  thofe  who  blaf- 
phemed  the  Son  of  man  and  thofe  to  whom  the  humiliation  of  the 
Mefliah  was  an  offence.  But  to  be  fenfible  of  thefe  perfedtions, 
to  be  fenfible  of  the  6//V/V  of  him  who  pofTefTes  them,  and  yet 
blafphcme  him — this  is  the  unpardonable  crime.  How  highly 
criminal  then  was  it  to  blafpheme  the  Spirit  of  Jefus  Chrlfl, 
which  manifchicd  itfelf,  and  was  fenfibly  felt  in  his  features^  as  in 
h\sa6}lons!  It  is  affiiredly  alfo  high  treafon  againft  the  divine 
Majefiy,  to  infult  a phyfionomy  full  of  undllon  and  intelligence  ; 
and  we  copfider  as  a general  lefTon  that  exhortation  of  the 
Splilt  of  Truth — Touch  net  mine  anointed ; and  do  my  prophets  no 
harm,  , ^ 

He  who  disfigures  a pidlure  of  Raphael,  without  having  any 
knowledge  of  Its  merit,  is  a blockhead  or  a madman  ; but  the 
man  who  uuderriands  its  value,  who  feels  Its  beauties,  and  yet.  In 
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fpite  of  that,  cuts  it  In  pieces— you  yourfelf  will  give  him  his  pro- 
per appellation. 


XI. 

* Ye  judge  after  the  flelh,  I judge  no  man,’  John  vIII.  15. 

I 

They  judged  according  to  the  flefli,  and  faw  not  the  fpirit  of 
the  face.  They  faw  the  Galilean  only,  and  not  the  man  : they 
condemned  the  man  on  account  of  the  Galilean.  It  was  not  thus 
that  Jefus  Chrifl  judged.  It  is  not  thus  that  the  Sage,  that  the 
Phyfionomift,  the  friend  of  humanity,  judges  Fie  confiders 
neither  drefs,  nor  ornaments,'  nor  badges  of  honour  ; he  regards 
the  perfon  abftrafted  from  name,  celebrity,  authority,  riches— it 
is  the  man  as  he  is  in  himjelf.  It  is  his  form  that  he  examines,  that 
he  appreciates,  and  that  he  judges. 

c. 

SAINT  PAUL. 


* A little  leaven  leavencth  the  whole  lump.’  Gal.  v.  9- 

' . The  Imallefl:  mixture  of  malignity  frequently  fpolls  the  whole 
phyfionomy.  A fingle  difagreeable  feature  is  fulficient  to  make  a 
carlcatyra  of  the  whole,  i A fingle  oblique  trait  in  the  mouth  of 
an  envious  perfon,  of  a cheat,  of  a mifer,  of  a hypocrite,  or  of  a 
farcaftic  fneerer,  has  fomething  fo  dlfguftful  in  it,  fo  venomous, 
Wiat  it  frequently  makes  us  forget  what  is  otherwife  interefting, 
amd  really  good  in  the  phyfionomy. 
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II. 

‘ Whatfoevcr  a man  fowctli,  that  Hiall  he  alfo  reap.  For  he 
‘ that  foweth  to  his  flefii,  fiiall  of  the  flera  reap  corruption  : but  he 
‘ that  fovveth  to  the  Spirit,  (hall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  cver- 
* lafting.*  Gal.  vi.  7,  8. 

This  is  what  the  Phyrionomift  has  daily  opportunity  to  obferve 
and  to  confirm  by  experiment.  Every  intention,  every  action  is  a 
feed  ; and  inch  as  is  the  feed,  fudi  will  be  the  harvefl.  The 
a<£tions  of  the  mind,  of  tiie  heart,  and  of  fenfibility  retrace  on  the 
phyfionomy  of  the  man  the  character  of  his  immortality  : the 
actions  of  the  flefhaud  of  fenfuality  leave  behind  them  the  marks 
his  mortality. 


1 1 1 .. 

‘ The  foolifhnefs  of  God  is  wifer  than  men  ; and  the  vveaknefs 
‘ of  God  is  ftronger  than  men.  For  ye  fee  your  calling,  brethren, 
^ how  that  not  many  wife  men  after  the  flefli,  nor  many  mighty, 
‘ nor  many  noble,  arc  called.  But  God  hath  cbofen  the  foolifli 
‘ things  of  the  Avorld  to  confound  the  v/Ife  ; and  God  hath  cliofeir 
‘ the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  mighty  ; and  bafe 
‘ things  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are  defplfed,  hath  God 
* chofen,  yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bringto  nought  things 
that  are  : that  no  flefh  fhould  glo’ry  in  his  prefence.*  i Cor.  i. 
25—29. 

It  Is  not  the  tall  flature  of  an  Ellah  or  of  a Saul  which  is  well 
pleafmg  in  the  fight  of  God  : for  the  Lord  feeth  not  as  man  feeth. 
But  how  many  iieglcfted,  defpifed,  oppreffed  phyfionomles  are 
there,  which  bear,  ueverthdefs,  the  Iinprefs  of  their  eledlion  ! 
Multitudes  of  men  whom  no  one  accounted  beautiful,  are  fucb, 
}iowe\er,  in  the  eyes  of  Heaven.  Tliere  is  not  a fingle  one  of 
the  favourltec  of  Goef,  however  difadvantageous  his  figure  may 

he, 


Le,  whofe  face  does  not  vifibly  emit  a ray  of  the  Divinity.  We 
have  already  fald,  no  perfon  is  fo  ugly  a^  not  to  be  capable  of  be- 
coming amiable  and  interelling  by  fenfibility  and  virtue.  , 

' IV. 

‘ Know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  which  is  in  you,  which  ye  have  of  God?’  j.  Cor. 

‘ vi.  19. — * If  any  man  defile  the  temple  of  God,  him  fhall  God 
‘ deftroy  : for  the  temple  of  God  is  holy  ; which  temple  ye  are.' 
Chap.  iil.  17.-— ‘ Deftroy  not  him  for  whom  Chrifl  died’.* 
Rom.  xiv.  15. 

Refpeft  for  humanity  is  the  moft  folid  and  the  only  foundation 
of  all  virtue.  Is  it  polTible  to  confer  higher  honour  on  the  body  of 
man,  than  to  call  it  the  temple  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  fan&uary 
from,  'luhich  the  Divinity  delivers  his  oracles  ? What  can  be  faid  more 
forcible,  in  defcribing  the  depravation  of  this  body,  than  to  call 
it  a profanation,  a facnlege,  an  outrage  committed  upon  the 
image  of  the  Divinity  j 

T. 

* J conclude  with  this  remarkable  paffage,  taken  from  the  ninth 
chapter  of  the  Epiflle  to  the  Romans. 

* The  children  being  not  yet  born,  neither  having  done  any 
‘ good  or  evil,  that  the  purpofe  of  God,  according  to  eleftion, 
‘ might  ftand,  not  of  works,  but  of  him  that  calleth,  it  was  faid 

* unto  her.  The  elder  fhall  ferve  the  younger.  As  it  Is  written^ 

‘ Jacob  have  I loved,  but  Efau  have  I hated.  What  fhall  we  fay 
‘ then  ? Is  there  unrighteoufnefs  with  God  ? God  forbid.  For 
‘ he  faith  to  Mofes,  I will  have  mercy  on  whom  I will  have 
‘ mercy,  and  I will  have  compaiTion  on  whom  I will 

* have  compaflion.  So  then  it  is  not  of  him  that 

‘ willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  fhcwetli 
‘ mercy.  For  the  Scripture  faith  unto  Pharoah,  Even  for  this 
< fame  purpofe  have  I raifed  thee  up,  that  1 might  fhew  my  pow- 
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‘ er  in  thee,  and  that  my  name  might  be  declared  throughout  nil 
‘ the  earth.  Therefore  hath  he  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have 
‘ mercy,  and  whom  he  will  lie  hardeneth.  Thou  wilt  fay  then 
‘ unto  me,  Why  doth  he  yet  find  fault  ? For  who  hath  refilled 
‘ his  will  ? Nay,  but,  O man,  who  art  thou  that  repliell  againll 
‘ God  ? Shall  the  thing  formed  fay  to  him  that  formed  it.  Why 

* hall  thou  made  me  thus  ? Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the 

* clay,  of  the  fame  lump,  to  make  one  veiTel  unto  honour,  and  arro- 

* thcr  unto  dilhonour  ? What  if  God,  willing  to  fliew  his  wrath, 
‘ and  to  make  his  power  known,  endured  with  much  long  fuffer- 
‘ ing  the  velTels  of  wrath,  fitted  to  dellru6lion  : and  that  he 
‘ might  make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory  in  the  vclTcls  of  his 

* mercy,  which  he  afore  prepared  unto  glory.* 

Let  no  perfon  be  alarmed  at  this  palTage.  An  injudicious  and 
ill-informed  mind  alone  can  be  llartled  at  anything  it  may  pleafc 
God  to  fay  and  to  do.  Is  it  pofiible  for  u&  to  apprehend,  from 
the  bell  of  Being5,  a£lions  or  wfrrds  which  are  not  fupremcly 
good  : — Once  for  all,  differences  mull  exill  among  men,  and  it  is 
impofiible  to  explain  thefe  dilFerenccs  either  by  reafonings  or  by 
hypothefes.  Some  have  been  favoured  with  rcfpedl  to  figure, 
and  others  treated  rather  unkindly.  Some  are  endowed  with  ex- 
traordinary talents  ; fomehave  had  for  their  portion  a very  con- 
traded  underllanding.  The  difference  depended  entirely  on  the 
fftvercign  will  of  God,  and  he  is  not  accountable  for  his  condud 
to  any  one.  There  are  perfons  of  a gentle  and  good  difpofition, 
jull  as  there  are  others  whofe  charader  is  perverfe  and  intradable. 
As  in  fociety,  riches  could  not  exill  without  poverty,  fo  like  wife 
there  could  be  no  elevation  of  rank  wnthout  a correfponding  me- 
diociity.  Whereverthere  is  fuch  a thing  as  relation,  and  recipro- 
city, there  mull  of  neceflity  be  differences,  inequalities,  oppofi- 
tions,  and  contrails.  But,  at  lall,  cvefy  one  of  us  lhall  be  fatisfied, 
both  with  himfclf,  and  with  every  one  elfc,  if  he  has  done  what  de- 
pended upon  him  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  his  own 
happinefs,  and  of  that  of  his  fellow  creatures,  imperfedions 
could  not  polTibly  have  been  the  end  which  God  propofed  to  him- 
fdf ; and  this  is  what  the  A^ollle  announces  in  the  conclufion  of 
his.  difeoarfe. 
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‘ God  hath  concluded  them  all  in  unbelief,  that  he  might  have 

* mercy  upon  all. ' O the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wifdom 
‘ and  knowledge  of  God  ! How  iinfearchable  are  his  judgments, 
‘ and  his  ways  paft^  finding  out ! For  who  hath  known  the  mind 

* of  the  Lord,  or  who  hath  been  his  counfellor  ? Or  who  hath 
‘ firft  given  unto  Him,  and  it  lhall  be  recompcnfed  unto  him 
‘ again  ? For  of  Flim,  and  through  Him,  and  to  Him,  are  all 

* things  : to  Him  be  glory  for  ever.  Amen.* 

* * 

XIII.  Passages  of  the  Bible,  to  serve  as  a Sourc.e  of 

Consolation  to  those  whose  Physionomy  has  been 

WILFULLY  DEGRADED.  » 

My  Brother,  thy  face  is  changed,  and  the  depravity  of  thy 
heart  is  painted  on  thy  forehead.  The  fight  of  thy  own  counte- 
nance filleth  thee  with  horror.  Shame  and  remorfe  are  preying  on 
the  marrow  in  thy  bones.  Banlfhed  to  the  filence  of  thy  clofet, 
ilretched  on  thy  bed,  to  w^hlch  fieep  is  a ftranger,  thou  art  con- 
ftrained  to  reflect  on  the  wretchednefs  of  thy  condition  ; thou 
feeleft  thyfelf  unworthy  of  the  approbation  and  applaufe  bellow- 
ed upon  thee  by  the  partiality  of  frlendfliip  ; thine  indignation  is 
roufed  againll  thyfelf,  and  thou  callell  to  remembrance,  with 
fighs,  the  innocence  and  fimpliclty  of  thy  youth.  Defpair  not, 
how'cver,  my  Brother  ! There  is  help  for  thee  : let  it  reanimate 
thy  courage.  However  debafed  the  features  of  thy  face,  there  is 
not  a Angle  one  but  what  it  is  in  thy  power  to  amend  and  en- 
noble. 

Thou  w^ert  not  deflined  alw'aysto  remain  an  innocent  child,  nor 
couldefl;  thou  : by  Humbling  and  falling  thou  wert  to  be  inftrufl- 
ed  how  to  walk  and  run. 

Wert  thou  wounded  and  bruifed,  wert  thou  plunged  into  the 
abyfs,  there  is  an  arm  nigh  thee,  which  is  able  to  ralfe  thee  up, 
to  Hrengthen  and  heal  thee. 
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When  I read  the  writings  of  thofe  who  have  had  the  moft  de- 
lightful experience  of  the  aid  of  this  almighty  arm,  my  foul  is 
filled  with  joy,  and  I adore  in  iilence.  Though  they  were  men 
like  ourfelves,  expofed  to  temptation,  frequently  hurried  into 
dreadful  deviations  from  the  right  pach,^iven  up  to  pride,  or  bu- 
ried in  indolence  ; though  they  were  apofiates  from  the  faith, 
and  blafphemers,  the  powerful  hand,  of  which  I fpeak,  has 
vvroughc  deliverance  from  them,  fometimes  by  tearing  afunder  the 
veil  which  prejudice  and  error  had  fpread  over  their  eyes  ; fome- 
times by  breaking  in  pieces  the  chains  of  pafilon  in  which  they 
were  held  captives  : this  is  what  they  teftify,  and  which  Avould  be 
true  without  their  atteilation.  Let  our  hearts  expand  them  to  the 
confolatlons  which  God  addrelTes  to  us  by  their  mouth,  and  let 
thefe  hearts  rejoice  ! “ Thou,’*  Father  of  the  fpirlts  of  all, 
‘ haft  poftefted  my  reins  ; thou  haft  covered  me  in  my  mother’s 

womb.’  Pf.  cxxxlx.  13. 

‘ Behold,  I am  the  Lord,  the  God  of  all  flefli  ; Is  there  any 

thing  too  hard  for  me  i’  Jcr.  xxxii.  27. 

‘ He  doeth  according  to  his  will  in  the  army  ,of  heaven, 
‘ and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  j and  none  can  ftay 
‘ his  hand.’  Dan.  iv.  35. 

• Beyond  a doubt  ‘ thou  canft  not  make  one  hair  of  thy  head 
‘ white  or  black.’  Matt.  v.  3. — ‘ For  a camel  to  go  through 
< the  eye  of  a needle — with  men  this  is  impofiible,  but  with 
‘ God  all  things  are  pofiible.’  Chap.  xix.  24,  26. 

‘ Even  the  youth  ftiall  faint  and  be  weary,  and  the  young  men 
‘ (hall  utterly  fall.  But  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  (hall  re- 
* new  their  ftrength  : they  fhall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles, 
‘ they  (hall  run  and  not  be  weary,  and  they  fhall  walk  and  not 
‘ faint.’  Ifaiah  xl.  30,  31. 

‘ Eveiy  kind  of  beafts,  and  of  birds,  and  of  ferpents,  and 
‘ things  in  the  La,  is  tamed,  and  hath  been  tamed  of  mankind.* 
Jam.  iii,  7. 
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And  is  it  impoiTible  for  the  Almighty  to  tame  the  favage  heart 
of  man,  and  to  reftore  the  features  ot  his  degraded  phyfionomy  ? 
Is  it  impofiibie  for  Him,  wlio  ‘ is  able  of  thefe  Hones  to  raife 
‘ up  children  unto  Abraham  Matt.  iii.  9. 

‘ Who  hath  made  man’s  mouth  ? or  who  maketh  the  dumb,  or 
‘ deaf,  or  the  feeing,  or  the  blind  ? Have  not  I,  the  Lord 
Exod.  iv.  j I . 

He  who  formed  the  heart  of  a man,  and  who  knows  his  work% 
he  ‘ fliaS  walk  thee,  and  thou  fnalt  be  whiter'  than  inovv.’ 
PA  li.  7. 

‘ The  king’s  heart,’  and  that  of  the  fubjeft,  ‘ is  in  the  hand 

* of  the  Lord,  as  the  rivers  of  water  : He  tunieth  it  whitherfo- 
ever  he  will. — It  is  God  that  girdeth  me  with  ilrength  ; he 

^ maketh  my  feet  like  hinds  feet. — He  taketh  away  the  heart  of 

* Hone,’  and  putteth  in  its  place  ‘ a heart  of  flefli.” — He  fewetli 
r.ot  ‘ a piece  of  new  cloth  on  an  old  garment,  and  putteth  not 

new  wine  into  old  bottles.’  Mark  ii.  2t,  22. 

Pie  puts  not  the  made  of  virtue  on  a depraved  countenance. 
Ke  operates  on  the  inward  man,  on  what  Hill  remains  good,  that 
the  good  may  fpread,  and  abforb  what  is  evil  ; for  tares  never  be- 
come wheat,  and  what  he  has  begun  he  HnlHieth. 

* Every  branch  that  beareth  fruit,  he  purgeth  it,  that  it  may 

* bring  forth  more  fruit.’  John  xv.  2. 

‘ He  cleanfeth  his  church  with  the  waflling  of  water,  that  he 

* might  prefent  It  to  himfelf  a glorious  church,  not  having  fpot  Oi* 

* wrinkle,  or  any  fuch  thing,.’  Eph.  v.  26,  27. 

And  he  who  cleanfeth  you  is  a man  whom  ‘ it  behoved  In  all 
‘ things  to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren  ; that  he  mdght  be  a 
‘ merciful  and  faithful  High  PrieH.  For  in  that  He  himfelf  hath. 
‘ fullered,  being  tempted.  He  is  able  to  fuccour  them  that  art 
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^ tempted.’  Heb.  ii.  17,  18.— But  fee  that  you  defle  not  again  that 
•which  God  hath  ckanjed. 

Such,  rny  Brother,  arc  the  confolatlons  addreiTcd  to  thee  by 
the  Spirit  of  Truth.  Do  not  go  to  reply,  with  an  ironical  tone, 
that  I am  preaching  : that  reproach  would  be  no  mortitication  to 
me.  I am  a Minifter  of  the  Qofpel,  and  am  jull  as  little  afhamed 
of  appearing  in  tliat  character  in  my  licclures  on  the  Phyfiono- 
my,  as  in  my  pulpit  at  Zurich.  Religion,  to  me,  is  Phyfiognomy, 
and  Phyriognomy,  in  its  turn,  enters  into  Religion.  It  difeovers 
by  the  form  and  the  mien,  the  goodnels  of  the  man  of 
worth,  and  the  perverfity  of  the  wicked  : it  is  the  triumph  of  vir- 
tue over  vice,  of  that  which  is  divine  over  that  which  Is  contrary 
to  God  : it  exhibits  fin  deftroyed  by  grace,  and  mortality  fwal- 
lowcd  up  of  life  : It  indicates  ‘ whether  wc  tre  renewed  in  the 
‘ fpirit  of  our  mind  ; and  have  put  on  the  new  man,  which,  after 
‘ God,  is  created  In  righteoufiiefs  and  true  holinefs.’  Eph.  iv.  23, 
24.— This  is  my  Religion  and  my  Phyfiognomy.  If  our  body  he 
the  Lord’s — If  our  bodies  be  the  members  of  Chi-'f-^lf  he  who  Is  joined 
unto  the  Lord,  Is  one  Spirit  with  /f/w— what  then  is  Phyfiognomy  i 
What  is  it  not  I 


* * ^ 

XIV.  Kajmpf. 

I. 

} 

• Might  not  Phyfiognomy  be  compared  to  a mirror  in  the 
‘ hands  of  an  ugly  woman  V And,  I would  add,  in  the  hands  of  a 
handfome  one  too. 

If  a Connoifieur  were  to  make  us  fenfiblc  of  the  excellence 
.and  the  value  of  a pidfure  in  our  pofiefTion,  would  we  not  prize  it 
more  highly,  and  preferve  it  more  carefully  ? Let  Phyfiognomy  be 
to  us  as  a mirror  ; vve  will  confult  this  mirror  with  attention  ; and, 
aided  'py  it,  will  endeavour  to  corred  the  faults,  and  improve  the 

beauties 
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beauties  of  our  face.  No  one  unlefs  he  Is  a fool,  Is  capable  of 
contemplating  his  own  form  in  this  mirror  with  an.  infipid  feif- 
complacency,  and  of  wilfully  deceiving  himfelf.  If,  after  having 
‘ beheld  his  own  face , he  goeth  his  way,  and  ftralghtway  forget- 
teth  what  manner  of  man  he  was,’  (Jam.  i.  24.)  it  is  only  a 
new  proof  of  his  folly. 

Let  this  Science  be  to  us  a pi6lure,  in  which  we  fee  traced 
both  the  dignity  of  our  nature  and  the  glory  of  our  deftinatlon  : 
confidered  In  this  light,  would  we  neglc6i  a pidlure  fo  interefting  ? 
Would  we  not,  on  the  contrary,  take  a very  particular  care  of  it, 
and  anxioufly  guard  againft  every  accident  which  might  injure  k ? 
Nothing  is  more  calculated  to  preferve  us  front  degradation  and 
depravity  than  the  knowledge  of  our  own  value.  Be  under  no  ap- 
prehenfion  that  this  knowledge  may  minifter  fuel  to  vanity  and 
pride  ; it  will  infpire  only  that  noble  felf-eheem  which  elevates 
and  ennobles  the  foul,  which  nourlfhes  a fenfe  of  honour,  and  lii- 
mulates  to  the  performance  oi  great  adllons. 


‘ Every  temperament,  every  charader,  has  its  good  and  its  bad 
‘ fide.  One  man  has  capacities  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  ano- 
‘ ther,  and  the  gifts  of  Nature  are  varioufly  allotted.  Gold  coin 
‘ is  more  valuable  than  filver,  but  the  latter  is  more  commo- 
< dious  for  the  purpofes  of  common  life.  The  tulip  pleafes  by  its 
‘ beauty,  the  carnation  is  grateful  to  the  fmell  ; wormwood  is  a 
‘ plant  of  no  very  pleafing  appearance.  It  is  offenfive  both  to  the 
‘ nofe  and  to  the  palate,  but  it  poifefres  virtues  which  render 
‘ it  invaluable  : — and,  ia  this  manner,  every  thing  contributes  to 
‘ the  perfciklon  of  the  whole.’ 

* For  the  body  is  not  one  member,  but  many.  If  the  foot 

* fhall  fay,  Becaufe  I am  not  the  hand  I am  not  of  the  body  ; is  it 
'*  therefore  not  of  the  body  ? And  if  the  earfliall  fay,  Becaufe  I am 

* jaot  the  eye,  I am  not  of  the  body  ; is  it  therefore  not  of  the 

* body  ? If  the  whole  body  were  afi  eye,  where  were  the  hear- 

* 'ing  ? If  the  whole  were  hearing,  where  were  the  fraelling  ? 

« But' 
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* But  now  hath  God  fet  the  members  every  one  of  them  in  tlic 

* body,  as  it  hath  pleafed  Him.  And  if  they  were  all  one  member, 

* where  were  the  body  ? But  now  are  they  many  members,  yet  but 

* one  body.  And  the  eye  cannot  fay  unto  the  hand,  I have  no 

* need  of  thee  : nor  again  the  head  to  the  feet,  I have  no  need  of 

* you.  Nay,  much  more  thofe  members  of  the  body,  which  feem 
^ to  be  more  feeble,  are  neceffary ; and  thofe  cf  the  body,  which  wc 

* think  to  be  lefs  honourable,  uponthefe  we  beftowmore  abundant 

* honour,  and  our  uncomely  parts  have  more  abundant  comeli- 

* nefs.  For  cur  comely  parts  have  no  need  : but  God  hath  tem- 

* pered  the  body  together,  having  given  more  abundant  honour 

* to  that  part  which  lacked  : that  there  fhould  be  no  fchlfm  in 
the  body ; but  that  the  members  fliouid  have  the  fame  care  one 

* fqr  another.  Cor.  xii.  24. — Only  ‘ let  every  one  continue  in 
‘ that  vocation  to  which  God  hath  called  him.’ — 

The  carnation  rnuft  not  pretend  to  be  a tulip,  nor  the  finger  to 
be  an  eye.  The  feeble  mull  not  cherifli  the  ambition  of  thrufting 
into  the  fphere  of  the  ilrong.  Every  one  has  hi-s  peculiar  fphere, 
as  well  as  his  peculiar  form.  ^To  attenapt  an  efcape  from  your 
proper  fphere  is  equally  abfurd  as  attempting  to  place  your  head 
oti  another  man’s  fhoulders. 

For  a man  to  tranfeend  the  bounds  of  his  condition,  to  afpire 
at  being  what  he  is  not,  is  to  fin  againfl  himfelf,  and  againft  the 
order  of  nature  ; yet  nothing  is  more  common  than  the  commif- 
fion  of  this  fin.  I fometimes  amufe  myfelf  with  the  thought,  that 
the  moll  part  of  our  tranfgreflions  are  phyfionomical  adulteries. 
Men  do  not  perceive,  do  not  prize,  do  not  love,  and  do  not  cul- 
tivate what  they  poffefs,  and  what  they  are.  They  torment  them- 
felves  in  llrugglingto  get  out  of  their  fphere  ; they  intrude  into 
that  of  others  ; there  they  feel  themfelves  out  of  their  proper 
place,  \vhere  they  degenerate,  and  the  ilTiie  is,  they  turn  out  no- 
thing at  all  ; that  is  to  fay,  neither  what  Nature  made  them,  nor 
what  they  prep ollero ally  endeavoured  to  make  themfelves, 

111. 

‘ Such  i«  the  aflivity  of  our  nature,  as  we  have  reafon  to  be- 
^ Jreve,  that  after  tht  revolution  of  lefs  than  one  year,  there 

‘ fcarcely 
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* fcarcely  remains  a lingk  particle  of  our  former  body  ; and, 

^ neverthelefs,  we  perceive  no  mannerof  change  in  our  diipofition, 

* notwithftanding  all  the  variations  through  which  the  body  has 

* paffed,  from  difference  of  air  and  aliment.  Difference  of  air 

* and  manner  of  living  change  not  the  temperament.* 

The  reafon  of  It  is,  that  the  fundamental  bafis  of  the  characler 
goes  much  deeper  than  all  this  ; it  is,  in  a variety  of  refpe£ls,  in- 
dependant of  all  accidental  influence.  There  probably  exills  a 
fpiritual,  immortal  texture,  with  which  all  that  is  vilible,  corrup- 
tible, tranfitor^  about  us,  is  interwoven.  Or  elfe  there  is  to  be 
found -in  the  interior  agent  of  human  nature,  a certain,  elaftic 
force,  wliich  is  determined  by  the  matter,  as  much  as  by  the  con- 
tours of  the  limits  of  the  whole  ; a certain  individual  energy,  ex- 
tenflve  or  intenfive,  which  no  exterior  influence,  which  no  acci- 
dent, is  able,  radically  or  effentlally  to  change,  and  which  cannot 
pofllbly  lofe  any  thing  of  its  conflituent  charadler. 


IV. 

‘ Naturally,  certain  perfons  have,  fomethlng  fo  great  and 
‘ fd  noble  in  their  afpedt,  that  the  moment  the}  are  feen,  they  fill 
‘ the  beholder  with  refpedl.  It  is  not  a harfh  conflraint  which  ^ 
‘ beftovvs  this  air  of  greatnefs  ; it  is  the  effedl  of  a concealed 
‘ force,  which  fecures,  to  thofe  who  have  it,  a decided  fuperidrity 
* over  others.  When  nature  imprints  on  the  forehead  of  any  one 
‘ this  air  of  greatnefs,  fhe  deftines  him,  by  that  very  thing  to 
^ command.  You  feel  in  him  a fecret  power,  which  fubdues 
‘ you,  and  to  which  you  muff  fubmit,  without  knowing  where- 
‘ fore.  With  that  majeftic  exterior,  one  reigns  as  a Sovereign 
‘ among  men.*  Oracle  of  Gratian,  Maxim  42. 

This  air  of  greatnefs,  of  dominion,  this  decided  fnperlority, 
which  no  one  can  miflakc,  this  innate  dignity,  has  its  teat  In  the 
look,  in  the  contour  and  form  of  the  eyelids  : the  nolc,  In  this 
cafe,  Is  almoft  always  very  bony  near  the  root  ; it  is  likewlfe 
(bmewhat  arched,  and  its  contour  has  fonitthing  extraordinary. 

RecoUcif, 
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Recolkil,  to  be  convinced  of  this,  good  portraits  of  Henry  IV. 
of  Lewis  XIV.  of  Bayard,  of  Van  Dyk,  and  others. 


V* 

• There  are  only  four  principal  kinds  of  look,  which  are  all  very 
* different  from  one  another  : that  is  to  fay,  the  look  is  /iw/y,  or 
r * drowfy,  or  Jixed<t  or  valued 

To  make  proof  of  a general  propofition,  it  is  fufficient  to  exa- 
mine if  it  can  be  applied  to  particular  cafes.  Refer  every  phyfi- 
I onomical  affertlon  to  the  face  of  one  of  your  friends,  or  of  your 
enemies,  and  you  will  foondifeoverwhat  degree  of  truth  or  falfiiood 
the  remark  contains,  and  how  far  it  is  precife  or  vague.  Let  us 
make  an  experiment  on  the  obfervatlon  which  I have  quoted,  and 
xWe  fliall  fee,  with  certainty,  that  a great  number  of  looks  cannot 
be  comprehended  under  thefe  four  general  denominations.  Such, 
for  example,  is  the  Jerene  look,  fo  widely  different  from  the  lively, 
and  which  neither  is,  npr  ought  to  be,  fo  Jixed  as  the  melancholy 
I look,  nor  fo  vague  as  the  /anguine^  Such  Is  likewife  a glance  at  once 
^xed  and  ra^id,  which,  if  I may  ufe  the  expreffion,  feizes  and  pene- 
trates objedls.  There  is  another  look  which  is  at  the  fame  time 
calm  and  agitated,  without  being  either  phlegmatic  or  choleric.  It 
were  poffible,  if  I am  not  miftaken,  to  imagine  a more  happy  claf- 
fification  of  looks  than  that  of  our  Author  ; to  divide  them,  for 
example,  into  aEiive,  into  paj[Jive,  and  into  luch  as  have  both  thefe 
qualities  at  the  fame  time  ; into  intenjlve  and  extenjive  ; attra^ive, 
repulfive,  and  indifferent  ; tenfe,  relaxed,  and  forced  ; exprefive,  and 
inexprejfive  ; tranquil,  permanent,  and  carelefs  ; open,  and  referved ; 
Jmple,  and  compound  j dirc8,  and  rambling  cold,  and  amorous ; 
/oft,Jirmj  hold,Jincere,  &c. 
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\ 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  MISCELLANIES* 

\ I.  Of  the  Temper  a mem  ts. 

A MINUTE  detail,  a diflertatlon  m form  upon  the  Tempcrar, 
ments,  will  probably  be  expelled  in  this  work  ; — but  fuch  expec- 
tation will  be  difappointed.  Haller  and  Zunmermann,  KoempI 
and  Oberreit,  have. bellowed  a thorough  inveftigation  on  thisTub- 
je6l  ; and  a multitude  of  authors  from  Ariftotle  down  to  Huart, 
from  Huart  to  Boehmen,  and  from  Boehmen  to  Lawaz,  have  faid 
fo  much  of  it,  that  it  feems  entirely  exhaufted  ; I fhall  therefore 
only  glance  at  it  by  the  way. 

As  every  one  of  us  has  his  proper  form,  and  proper  phyfionomy, 
fo  alfo  every  human  body,  or  rather  every  body,  in  general,  is  com- 
pofed,  according  to  fixed  rules  of  different  ingredients,  homoge- 
neous and  heterogeneous  : and  I cannot  doubt  for  a fingle  inllant, 
if  I may  be  allowed  the  expreflion,  that,  in  the  great  magazine  of 
G<i.d,  there  exifts,  for  every  indi’vidual>a  formula  of  preparation,  a 
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Ipecial  oidonance,  which  determines  the  duration  of  his  life,  the 
fpecles  of  his  fenfibility  and  adlivity  : hence  it  follows  that  every 
body  has  its  proper  individual  temperament,  its  peculiar  degree  of 
irritability  and  elaflicity.  It  is  equally  incontellabie,  that  humidi- 
ty and  drynefs,  heat  and  coldy  are  the  four  principal  qualities  of 
body  ; juft  as  it  Is  certain  that  thefe  qualities  have  for  their  bafts, 
water  and  earth,  Jire  and  air»  From  hence  naturally  arlfe  four 
principal  Temperaments  : the  choleric,  in  which  heat  predominates  ; 
the  phlegmatic.  In  which  humidity  prevails  ; the  /anguine,  where 
there  is  moft  air ; and  the  melancholic,  where  earth  has  the  afeend- 
ant : in  other  words,  the  predominant  clement  is  that  of  which 
moft  particles  enter  in  the  compofitlon  of  the  mafs  of  blood  and 
nervous  fluid  ; and  It  is  in  this  laft  part,  efpecially,  that  they  are 
converted  into  fubftances  infinitely  fubtile,^!  may  fay  volatile. 
But  in  admitting  all  thefe  propofitions,  it  will  likewife,  I hope,  be 
granted  m^,frjl,  That  thefe  four  principal  ingredients  being  fuf- 
•ceptible  of  endlefs  change  and  combination,  there  muft  thence  re^ 
fult  a great  number  of  temperaments,  whofe  predominant  princi- 
ple It  will  be  frequently  difficult  to  diftingulfli ; efpecially  when  it 
is  confidered,  that  the  capeourfe  and  reciprocal  attradflon  of  thefe 
ingredients  may  eafily  produce,  or  detach,  a new  power,  of  a 
character  totally  different.  This  new  denominating  power  may 
be  fo  varied,  fo  complicated,  that  no  one  of  the  received  deno- 
ininatious  can  be  adapted  to  it. 

Secondly,  Another  obfervation  of  much  more  importance,-  and 
to  which  ftill  Icfs  attention  is  paid,  is,  that  there  exifts  in  Nature 
a great  number  of  elements,  or.  If  you  will,  of  fubftances,  which 
may  enter  Into  the  compofition  of  bodies,  and  which  are,  proper- 
ly fpeaking,  neither  water,  nor  air,  nor  fire,  nor  earth';  fubftances 
of  which,  ufually,  too  lietle  account  is  made  In  our  Theories  of 
the  Temperaments.,  and  which,  neverthclefs,  occupy  a very  effen-. 
tial  place  In  Nature.  Such  arc,  for  example,  oil,  mercury,  ether, 
the  electric  matter,  inagnetic  fluid,  (I  forbear  to  mention,  toge- 
ther with  thefe,  fubftances  purely  hypothetical  ; fuch  as  the 
pinguid  acid  of  Meyer,  the  frigorific  matter  of  Schmidt,  the  fxed  aif 
of  Black,  the  nitrous  air  of  the  Abbe  Fontana.)  Suppofing  only 
three  or  four  of  thefe  new  elements — and  there  may  be  hundreds, 
for  which  we  have  not  yet  found  names— fuppofing,  I fay,  only 

three 
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three  or  four  of  them,  how  many  new  general  claffes  of  tempera- 
ments will  tliey  not  produce,  and  what  a multitude  of  fubdivi- 
fions  will  enfue?  Why  not  an  oily  temperament  as  well  as  a 
watery  ? an  ethereal  as  well  as  an  aerial  I a mercurial  as  well  as  a 
terrelh'ial  ? 

How  many  remarkable  compolltions,  or  fubftantial  forms,  arc 
produced  from  the  phUg}Jl‘ic  matter  of  Stahl  alone  ? Subftances 
6!ly,  bituminous y refmous y glutinous^  mdky,  gelatinous y hut-tery  qt greafy, 
chcejyy  (oapyy  ^joaxyy  camphorouSy  phofpoorlcy  fu  phurousy  &c.  and  of 
all  thefe  fiibitances,  there  is  not  a fingle  one  which  ought  to  be 
confounded  with  the  others,  each  having  its  particular  properties 
and  effeds,  as  well  in  Nature  as  in  Art.  To  the  fubftantial  forms 
above  mentioned  we  might  ftill  add,  the  metallic  compofitio7i  or  formy 
with  the  different  fpecies  which  are  fubordinate  to  it  ; for  it  has 
been  long  ago  decided  that  the  mafs  of  our  blood  contains 
ferruginous  particles.  Earth  alone,  for  example,  how  many  forts 
of  falts  does  it  not  contain  ? Of  confequence,  the  denomination 
of  the  terreftrial  temperament,  or  the  faline  temperament,  pre- 
fents  only  a very  vague  idea,  feeing  falts  differ  from  one  another 
as  much  as  heat  and  cold,  feeing  there  Is  fuch  a prodigious 
diftance  between  t\\Q.acld  and  the  alkaline  falty  the  two  general  fpe- 
cies which  form,  or  which  compofe,  all  the  others, 

\ 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that,  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  Temperaments,  as  well  in  Phyfiognomy  as  in 
Medicine,  It  would  be  proper  to  lay  open  for  ourfelves  a more  di- 
rect and  eafy  rpute  than  that  which  has  hitherto  been  purfued  : 
it  would  be  neceffary,  lefs  or  more,  to  renounce  the  ancient 
diffindlons,  and  to  effablifh  new  ones,  which,  from  being  more 
numerous,  would  only  be  fo  much  the  clearer  and  more  accurdte. 
Whatever  be  the  interior  nature  of  the  body,  whatever  be  the 
matter  of  which  it  is  compofed,  its  organization,  the  conftitutioii 
of  its  blood,  its  nervous  fyftem,  the  kind  of  life  to  which  It 
is  defflned,the  nourifliment  it  receives — the  refult  of  all  this  never 
prefents  more  than  a certain  degree  of  irritability  and  ehficiiyy  after 
a given  point.  Thus  juft  as  the  elafticity  of  the  air  differs  accord- 
ing to  its  temperature,  and  cannot  be  determined  by  an  Internal 
analyfis,  but  only  by  the  degrees  of  its  a^llYlty— it  might  be  pof- 

fible. 
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' fible,  if  I am  not  millaken,  to  employ  the  fame  operation,  ia 
order  to  afcertain  the  Temperaments  of  the  human  body.  Their 
internal  analyfis  is  impofiible,  or,  at  leaft,  extremely  difficult ; but 
the  refult  of  the  fubftances  of  which  they  are  compofed  is  always 
politive,  and  marks  a certain  degree  of  irrkabilityy  after  a gi’ven  point 
cf  Irritation, 

I Thefe  refleftions  induce  me  to  believe  that,  by  means  of  baro- 
metrical and  thermometrical  eflimates,  it  might  be  poffible  to  de* 
termine  all  the  temperaments,  with  much  greater  facility  and 
cxadfnefs  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  in  following  the  ancient 
claffificatlon.  This  laft,  however,  ffiould,  at  the  fame  time,  be 
preferred,  but  only  for  cafes  in  which  It  were  impoffible  to  adopt 
a pofitlve  degree  of  irritability  or  non-irritability — cafes,  for  ex- 
ample, in  whieh,  in  the  compofition  that  is  at  prefent  denominated 
melancholic,  the  degree  of  irritability,  in  one  and  the  fame  objedl, 
ffiould  never  rife  above  temperate, ^nd,  in  the  choleric  compofition, 
ffiould  never  fall  below  temperate. 

As  to  the  four  common  temperaments,  their  irritability  might 
likewlfe  be  confidered  after  the  marked  effedls  which  refult  from 
them,  after  the  propenfity  which  makes  every  one  in  particular 
prefenthe  high  or  the  lonv^diflance  or  proximity.  Thus  It  Is  that 
the  choleric  temperament  ever  aims  at  rifing  : fearlefs  of  danger,  it 
takes  a daring  flight.  More  timid,  on  tlie  contrary,  the  melancholic 
digs,  explores  to  the  bottom  : It  loves  the  folld,  and  cleaves  to  it. 
The launches  into  a diftant  region,  and  is  loll  In  endlcfs 
wandering.  phlegmatic  thinks  neither  of  rlflng  nor  finking, 

nor  of  diflant  profpedfs  ; he  attempts  only  what  he  can  obtain 
quietly  and  without  effort,  only  what  is  within  his  reach  : he 
makes  choice  of  the  ffiorteft  road  in  perambulating  the  contradled 
' horizon  which  he  has  traced  out  for  hirafelf,  and  will  feldom  make 
one  ffep  beyond  the  abfolutely  neceifar]^. 

Could  the  temperature  of  the  human  body  be  determined  like 
that  of  the  air,  vve  ffiould  apply  ourfelves  to  afcertain,  by  the  de- 
gree of  irritability,  the  effcnce  and  the  amount  of  each  tempera- 
ment, and  all  that  could  contribute  to  render  the  knowledg  of  it, 
more  ufeful  to  us. 


1 fee  a great  many  perfons  of  whom  it  would  be  impoffible  fof 
me  to  fay  to  which  of  the  four  known  temperaments  they  belong  i 
but  if  we  could  fettle  a fcale  of  a hundred  degrees,  for.the  f€n- 
fibility  which  one  and  the  fame  given  object  might  excite,  I woulct 
engage,  in  moil:  cafes,  to  indicate,  after  accurate'  obfervations, 
in  what  tenth  divifion  of  the  fcale  filch  or  fuch  an  individual 
ought  to  be  ranked# 

I mull  always  infill  on  one  mid  ihe  fame  given  oljeB,  and 
this  is  abfolutely  neceflary ; for  fince  each  temperament  has 
its  proper  irritability  in  the  high,  in  the  low.  See.  there  mull 
alfo  be  a fixed  point,  to  which  they  may  all  be  compared  at 
once,  and  which  may  operate  upon  them ; juft  as  the  thermo- 
meter gives  accurate  indications,  only  from  its  always  remaining 
in  the  fame  place.  ' ' 

Every  one  is  at  liberty  to  fettle  this  fixed  point  according  to 
his  own  pleafure. 

Every  man  might  make  choice  of  hlmfelf,  for  the  thermome- 
ter of  the  temperaments  which  a£l  upon  him. 

In  eftimating  the  temperaments^  or,  rather,  the  degree  of  irri- 
tability upon  one  and  the  fame  given  objed,  two  things  arc 
carefully  to  be  diftinguiftied  : a momentaneous  tenfion,  and  tho 
irritability  in  general ; or,  in  other  words,  t)ie  phyfionomy  and 
the  pathos  of  the  temperament. 

It  is  farther  to'  be  obferved,  that  the  temperature,  or  the 
irritability  of  the  nervous  fyftem  of  every  organic  being,  col*^- 
refponds  to  contours  determinate  or  determinable  : that  the 
profile  alone,  for  example,  prefents  lines  whofe  flexion  enable’s 
us  to  fettle  the  degree  of  irritability. 

All  the  contours  of  the  profile  of  the  face,  or  of  the  human 
body  in  general,  prefent  charafteriftic  lines,  which  we  may 
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confider  at  lead  in  two  different  ways  : firff,  according  to  their 
interior  nature  \ then,  according  to  their  pojition, 

lihzxr  Interior  nature  is  of  two  Jirnlghtf  or  curbed ; tire 
exterior  is  perpendicular^  or  oblique.  Both  have  feveral  fubdi- 
vifions,  but  which  may  be  eafily  reduced  to  claffes. 

If  we  added  befides,  to  thefe  contours  of  the  profile,  fome 
fundamental  lines  of  the  forehead,  placed  one  above  another,  I 
fhould  no  longer  doubt  of  arriving  at  the  capacity  of  deducing 
from  them  the  temperature  of  every  individual  in  general,  the 
higheff  and  the  lovveff  degree  tvf  his  irritability,  for  every  given 
objedl. 

T\\q pathos  of  the  temperament,  the  inftant  of  its  a(5Iual  irri- 
tation, difeovers  itfeif  in  the  movement  of  the  mufcles,  which  is 
always  dependent  on  the  conilltution  and  the  form  of  the  indi- 
vidual. It  is  true  that  every  human  face,  every  head,  is  fufeep- 
tible,  to  a certain  degree,  of  all  the  movements  of  the  paffions ; 
but  as  it  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  find  out,  and  to  determine, 
this  degree  than  the  contours,  in  a ftate  of  reft,  and  that  thefe 
laft  enable  us,  befides,  to  judge,  by  indudlion,  of  the  degree  of 
elafticity  and  of  irritability,  we  might  confine  ourfelves,  at  fet* 
ting  out,  to  thefe  contours  alone,  and  even  fatlsfy  ourfelves  with 
the  line  of  the  face  in  profile,  or  the  fundamental  line  of  the 
forehead,  fince  the  head  is  the  fummary  of  the  whole  body, 
and  the  profile,  or  the  fundamental  line  of  the  forehead,  is,  in 
its  turn,  the  fummary  of  the  head. 

We  are  already  fo  far  advanced  as  to  know  that  the  more  a 
line’approaches  to  the  circular  form,  and,  a fortiori,  to  the  ova?, 
the  more  repugnant  it  is  to  the  heat  of  the  choleric  tempera* 
ment  : that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a more  or  lefs  certain  indi- 
cation of  this  temperament,  in  proportion  as  it  is  llraight, 
oblique,  or  cut  ftiort. 
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Eleven  Profiles  of  Characters.  A. 

We  rpoke  a litle  ago  of  cliarafters  formed  for  command  : here 
are  four  profiles  which  fiirnifh  examples  of  this.  Notwithftanding 
the  fmallnefs  of  the  defi^n,  fo  unfavourable  to  great  effeeb,  you 
find  in  theie  faces  an  imprefs  of  fuperiority,  v;hich  nothing  can 
efface.  Eacli  of  them  is  deftined  to  rule,  and  his  form  aioire 
calls  him  to  a diftlnguifiied  rank.  The  forehead,  which  is  the 
principal  feats  of  the  natural  faculties,  have  been  very  imperfedtly 
conveyed  in  tliefe  four  figures,  and  even  w'^eakened  in  the  three 
firfi:  ; but  the  face  taken  in  whole,  fufficiently  indicates  fovereign 
authority  ; and  this  expreffion  is  confirmed  in  particular  by  the 
nofe,  efpeciaily  in  No.  2 and  4,  wdiofe  look,  befides,  is  fo  energe- 
tical : — I,  appears  to  have  moll  gentlenefs  and  wcaknefs  ; 2,  moft 
firmnefs  and  courage  j 3^  moft  circumfpedtion  j 4,  inpft  fenfe, 
dignity,  and modefty. 

However  pitiful  may  be  the  manner  of  the  drawing,  the  con- 
tours of  No.  5,  6,  and  7,  ftill  prefent  charaftqfi-s  fimllar  to  the  pre- 
ceding ; No.  5,  has  not  the  fame  air  of  greatnefs  as  No.  6 and 
7,  but  he  has  fo  much  the  more  fercnlty,  reafon,  and  affability  ; 
with  fuch  a phyfionomy,-the  heart  is  fatisfied,  and  the  mind  per- 
forms, with  eafe,  all  its  willies.  The  form  of  the  face,  in  the 
whole,  and  efpeciaily  the  eye  and  the  nofe,  will  always  fccure  to 
No.  6 a Majeily  truly  regal,  which  no  portrait,  no  caricature  is 
able  to  deftroy.  The  auguft  forehead  of  7,  his  eye-brows,  pene* 
trating  look,  energetic  nofe,  and  particularly  the  force  of  the  jaw, 
will  convince  every,  beholder,  that  the  finger  of  God  marked  this 
face  with  the  manifefi  tokens  of  a great  Prince., 

We  are  already  ^retjuainted  with  No.  8,  9,  10,  and  ii,from  the 
fir  ft  volume  : this  is  the  place  to  examine  them  in  detail* 

8.  Every  thing  here  nnnomices  ph'e^mntic  : all  the  parts  of 
the  face  are  blunted,  fleOiy,  r<?unded.  Only'  the  eye  is  a little  too 
choleric  : and  if  the  eye-brows  were  placed  higher,  and  not  quite 
fo'thick  of  hair,  they  vt'ould  be  fo  much  the  more  analogous  to 
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the  chara6lcr.  This  phyhonomy  does  not  belong  to  a mind  alto- 
gether brutal ; I iTiouid  rather  afenbe  to  it  a certain  degiee  of 
good  Imrnour  and  a retentive  memory.  To  complete  the  idea 
of  a true  phlegmatic,  the  mouth  ought  to  be  more  open,  the  lips 
fofter  and  hanging. 

9.  Ycu  fec  at  once  the  choleric  mzvi,  though  the  eyebrow  might 
be  thicker,  the  point  of  the  nofe  (harper  and  more  energetic,  the 
nollril  larger,  and  marking  a Wronger  refpiration.  The  look 
ought  to  have  been  more  lively  and  animated ; in  its  prefent 
Hate,  I confider  it  as  too  voluptuous.  The  forehead,  is  too  fine, 
and  has  not  protuberances  fufficient.  In  perfons  violently  cholenc/ 
the  globe  of  the  eye  is  prominent.  Thofeof  the  phlegmatic,  on  the 
^contrary,  are  fofter,  more  blunted,  relaxed,  and  lefson  the  Hretcli. 
Viewed  in  profile  the  eye  of  the  choleric  prefents  contours 
violently  curved,  while  in  the  phlegmatic  they  are  (lightly  waved. 
It  is  to  be  underftood,  however,  that  thefe  figns  are  not  the  only 
charadleriftic  ones  ; that  they  do  not  belong  exclufively  to  all 
choleric,  nor  to  all  phlegmatic  perfons  ; but  it  is  impofiTible  to 
have  them  without  being  either  choleric  or  phlegmatic.  A under- 
Hp  which  advances  is  always  the  indication  of  this  laft  tempera- 
ment ; it  proceeds  from  a fuperabundance,  and  not  a poverty  of  hu- 
mours if,  befides,  it  is  angulous,  and  Ihrongly  expreffed  (even  more 
than  in  this  profile)  it  becomes  the  mark  of  phlegm,  mixed  with  a 
tmetUre  of  choleF  ; that  is  to- fay,  of  a tranquil  humour,  which  i^ 
capable  of  giving  way  to  the  JiiJI  ehullitions  of  chokr.  If  the 
under-lip  is  li(>ft,  cut,  (hort,  as  it  were,  and  pendant,  then  it  is  un- 
. mixed  phlegm., 

10.  This  is  the  image  of  a fangulne  charafter,  which  has  got 
too  much  phlegm.  That  excepted,  the  eye,  the  forehead,  and  the 
nofc,  arc  in  peifedl  truth.  Without  being  too  arched,  or  too 
har(h,  or  too  contraded,  they  have  foftnefs  and  precilion  at  the 
fame  time.  The  mouth  too  is  fangiiine,  and  difeovers  a propen- 
iity  to  pleafiirej.  I obferve  a little  too  much  phlegm  in  the 
»chin. 
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II.  There  is  moft  truth  in  the  profile  of  the  melanchoUc. 
That  look,  obftinately  dejedled,  will  not  raife  itfelf  to  con- 
template and  to  admire  the  wonders  of  the  Harry  firmaments 
One  dark  point  attaches'  him  to  the  earth,  and  aoforbs  all  his 
thoughts.  The  lip,  the  chin,  the  folds  of  the  citeek,  announces 
a mind  gloomy  and  morofe,  which  never  expands  to  joy.  The 
whole  of  the  form,  and  the  furrows  of  the  forehead,  are  abfolutely 
repugnant  to  gaiety ; every  thing,  even  to  that  long  lank  hair, 
adds  to  the  air  of  iadnefs  which  is  fpread  over  this  figure.  Th« 
nofe  muft  excite  a fiifpicion  of  a kind  of  penetration  refpe61;ing 
intricate  fubjeds.  There  are  melancholics  of  a very  fanguinc 
temperament.  Irritable  to  the  kill  degree,  endowed  with  a moral 
fenfe  the  moll  cxqulfite,  they  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  hurried  into 
vice  : they  deteft  it,  and  yet  have  not  fufficient  Hrength  to  refill. 
The  fadnefs  and  dejedlion  to  which  tliey  are  a prey,  are  depidlcd 
in  a look  which  lln'vcsto  conceal  itfelf,  and  in  certain  fmall  irregu- 
lar wrinkles  which  are  formed  on  the  forehead.  And  whereas 
melancholics,  properly  fo  called,  have  ufually  a ciillom  of  lliut- 
ting  the  mouth,  thofe  of  whom  I fpeak,  always  keep  it  fomewhat 
open.  Melancholic  perfons  frequently  have  little  noftrlls  : rarely 
will  you  ^iid  them  with  beautiful  and  well  fet  teeth. 

Four.  Heads.  B. 

1.  Melancholic-fiinguine^ii  w’e  judge  from  the  forehead  ; phlegm 
mntlc,  if  we  attend  to  the  mouth. 

2.  Choleric-vielancholic^  to  judge  from  t|je  forehead  and  the  eye- 
brow. 

3.  Unmixed  phlegm  ; the  forehead  and  eye  fupport  this  deci- 
fion. 

4.  Phlegm-melancholic. 

All  fc-  ebeads  of  the  form  of  i .have  a fund  of  melancholy  or  fad- 
nefs which  is  frequently  occafioned  by  fentiments  of  JLove  : — 2, 
and  3, approach  pretty  near  to  it.  The  upper  part  of  the  nofe  i,  has 
morefirmnefs  than  the  other  three : that  of  4,  announces  mofl  fenfe. 
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The  open  moutlis  of  i,  and  2,  difcovcr  a phlei^m  which  fcems  to 
form  a contrafl  with  foreheads  fo  choleric.  The  whole  of  3,  de- 
notes a feeble  character,  always  floaiing,  always  in  trepidation, 
and  difcouraged  by  a mere  nothing;— 4,  is  a man  of  fincerity, 
though  a little  rough  : his  converfation  is  dry  and  laconic,  bat 
you  may  conhdently  reft  on  what  he  fays.  The  under  part  of 
face  3,  Is  extremely  fanguinc  ; that  of  2,  has  a determined  air. 
Eye  4,  is  at  once  choleric  and  melancholic.  I would  afiign,  in 
general,  to  profile  I,  moft  obilinacy  ; to  j,  moll  de-^lbility  j to  4, 
moll  firmnefs. 

Four  Heads.  C, 

To  judge  of  them  according  to  the  nfual  method,  the  firft  of 
thcfe  faces  is  phlegmatic-choleric  ; the  fecond,  fanguine-phlegma- 
tic ; the  third,  phlegmatic-fanguine  ; the  fourth,  choleric- 
melancholic  : but  how  little  is  conveyed  by  this  cnnumera- 
tion  1 Thefc  reprefent  four  vj'ortbiefs  men  who  appear  to  accufe, 
before  opr  Lord,  the  wbman  taken  in  adultery.  Each  of  thein, 
in  his  way,  infpires  horror  bv  his  air  of  malignity,  and  announces 
an  unrelenting  difpofition,  which  is  not  to  be* mollified.  Let  every 
one  who  reads  this  be  on  his  guard  agalnll  contracling  friendfiiip- 
with  perfons  who  have  any  refemblance  to  them,  wretches  like 
thefc  are  loll  to  all  fenfe  of  moral  virtue  ; and  you  for  whom  I 
write  are  ||ot  fo.  Their  enjoyments  arc  nothing  but  brutality. 
They  have  fold  themfelvcs  to  do  evil.  All  thefefour  would  have 
given  iheir  fuftrages  to  condemn  Galas  to  the  wheel  ; tlie  firft 
with  a ft'ipid  and  brutal  hardnefs  of  heart  ; tlie  fecond  with  a 
fangiilnary  phlegm  ; tlie  third  with  a fneering  indifterence  ; tlie 
fourth  witii  an  obftinate  and  deliberate  cruelty.-  Not  a particle  of 
fenfibility  ; no  tix.clure  of  compafiion  ; they  are  acc^ftible  on  no 
fide.— /7y  Mx'  wL'kcd,  they  are  incorngilk. 

Four  Heads.  D. 

I.  Phlegmatic-choleric,  a kind  of  half  undcrrcandlng  ; one  of 
tliQ  moll  trivial  of  phyftoL'jmies,  the  eye,  and  part  of  the  nofe, 
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excepted.  This  is  an  indolent  and  indifferent  fpecflator.  One 
fingle  trifling  idea  engroffes  him  entirely,  abforbs  all  his  faculties, 
fills  his  whole  brain  : limited  to  that  only  objedt,  his  eye  perceives 
and  embraces  it  v/Ith  tolerable  accuracy  and  dlflin6lnefs,  but  dwells 
for  ever  only  on  its  furface. 

f 

2.  The  caricature  of  a great  man  fanguine- choleric,  were  it  pof- 
fible  for  the  original  of  this  head  ever  to  fink  into  childiflinefs, 
this  is  nearly  the  mien  he  would  affume.  With  fuch  an  eye  brow, 
fuch  an  eye  examines  objedls  clearly  and  to  the  bottom.  The 
forehePvdis  conCtru6led  for  depofiting  a world  of  ideas  : attj2nd\ug 
to  proportion,  the  nofe  is  a little  too  obtrufe  below  ; there  is  wit 
and  gaiety  in  the  mouth. 

3.  Three-fourths  phlegmatic,  the  ether  fourth  fanguine-chole- 
rlc.  The  mouth  and  Under  part  of  the  face  balance,  or,  rather, 
eclipfethe  fmall  portion  of  good  fenfe  which  the  forehead  aaid  nofe 
promifed. 

4.  A charaffer  dry,  terreflrial,  harfh,  infenfible  to  joy,  and  yet 
not  abfolutely- melancholia.  How  all  the- parts  of  the  face  are 
blunted,  I bad  almoft  fald  pared  ! This  man  is  ever  doubting  and 
balancing  : he  rejeds  every  thing  that  Is  not  certain,  every  thing 
that  is  only  half-true,  every  thing  that  is  not  proved  up  to  demon- 
llration.  By  putting  his  vvifdom  continually  on  the  ftretch,  he 
runs  the  rifle  every  moment  of  playing  the  fool,  and  his  exed^ve 
rigidity  may  eafily  degenerate  into  tyranny. 

/ 

Six  Heads.  E, 

I.  This  profile  reprefents  a man  fingularly  judicious,  replete 
with  calmnefs,  tafte,  and  gentlenefs,  and  yet  of  an  enterprlzin^ 
charader  ; one  of  thofe  men  of  whom  you  ought  to  fay  nothing, 
and  with  whom  whole  volumes  might  be  filled.  Which  of  the 
temperaments  would  you  affign  to  him  ? No  one,  I fliould  anfwer  ; 
and  yet  they  may  be  all  traced  on  that  phyfionomy.  The  nofe 
is  rather  choleric  j it  is  likewife  a little  fanguine,  as  well  as  the 
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mouth  : there  is  a tinfliire  of  melancholy  in  the  eye  : the  chin 
and  the  pheeks  are  more  orlefs  phlegmatic,' 

2«  The  choleric-phlegmatic  evidently  predominates  in  this  cha- 
jradler.  X*his  man  is  not  formed  for  voluptuous  enjoymentj  for 
the  epicurlfm  of  the  fanguine,  neither  do  you  fee  jn  him  the  ge- 
nius of  the  melancholic,  abforbed  in  profound  reveries ; never- 
thelefs  the  contours  of  the  face  are  too  fharp,  too  angulous,  to  ex^ 
prefs  unmixed  phlegm.  He  cannot,  in  truth,  be  called  llupid  ; 
but  his  mind,  not  having  received  the  fmalleft  cultivation,  has  lofl: 
much  of  its  natural  force.  He  may  be  fincere,  obliging,  benevo- 
lent, and  well-intentioned ; but  I will  anfwer  for  it,  he  will  never 
be  fufceptible  of  much  tendernefs,  nor  of  great  delicacy  of  fenti.- 
ment.  In  the  Hate  of  weaknefs  to  which  he  is  reduced,  he  ads 
merely  as  a/  machine  : he  knows  nothing  of  order  in  condud  ; 
nothing  remains  but  the  fimple  mechanifm  of  his  departed 
energy. 

3*  There  is  nothing  fanguine  here,  The  whole  together,  how- 
ever, fuppofes  a choleric  propenfity,  and  the  cavity  above  the  eye 
preTages  melancholic  clouds.  I think  this  man  mull  have  been  a 
good  labourer,  faithful  to  his  employer,  and  exad  in  performing 
the  tallc  alTigned  him,  With  a charader  fo  firm,  and  fo  little  un- 
der the  dominion  of  any  oiie  temperament,  it  requires  no  great 
effort  to  be  afiiduous^nd  orderly. 

4. -  Here  is  a face  which,  with  ftrldnefs  of  propriety,  may  be 
denominated  phlegmaticrfanguine.  This  forehead,  which  flopes 
fo  violently,  and  its  fmooth  contour,  are  ftrongly  allied  tp  thefan» 
guine  temperament,  but,  exaggerated  as  they  are  in  the  drawing, 
they  become  almoll  the  mark  of  obflinacy.  All  things  confider.T 
cd,  I fnould  take  this  man  for  a half  genius j I fhould  aflign  him  ' 
his  place  at  the  line  which  feparates  wifdom  from  folly.  The 
mouth  is  very  fanguine  ; the  nofc  is  fomewhat  lefs  fo  ; and  the 
eye,  in  other  refpeds  fprightly  enough,  would  have  the  fame  cha^ 
rader,  if  it  were  not  obfeured  by  a tint  of  melancholy. 

5.  This  profile  is  of  a fanguine  charader  ; but  ftill  this  defini- 
tipnis  of  no  ufe,  becaufe  there  is  here  a concourfe  of  feveral  tem- 
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ments.  I will  add,  therefore,  that  the  original  of  this  portrait 
knows  how  to  enjoy  life  as  a wife  man;  if  he  does  not  in- 
troduce refinement  into  his  pleafures,  he  at  leaft  fhuns  excefa. 
The  turn  of  his  mind  fuppofes  more  foftnefs  than  harfhnefs, 
more  dignity  than  elevation  ; a firm  charadler  rather  than 
violent  pafiions  ; a tranfient  vivacity  rather  than  lafting  refent- 
ment.  The  cye-hi'ow  expreffes  very  well  what  is  choleric  in  this 
head  ; the  eye  is  a compofition  of  melancholy  and  phlegm,  and 
the  fame  mixture  appears  alfo  in  the  outline  extending  from  the 
ear  to  the  chin  ; but,  in  the  whole  of  the  profile,  you  perceive  a 
fanguine  ground,  heightened  with  a tint  of  the  choleric. 

6.  On  the  fcore  of  temperament,  this  phyfionomy  is  very 
difficult  to  characterize.  It  is  too  fericus  for  the  fangnlne,  too 
gentle  for  the  choleric,  too  open,  not  profound  enough  nor  fufii- 
ciently  furrowed  for  the  melancholic.  The  forehead  and  the  nofij 
promife,  beyond  all  doubt,  a mind  which  refieCis  maturely,  and 
a6ls  with  prudence.  This  Is  a man  of  uaderfianding,  whom  no 
one  can  deny  to  have  talents  : perhaps  he  will  produce  nothing 
new,  but  he  will  underftand  fo  much  the  better  to  choofe  to 
arrange,  and  to  combine  the  materials  which  are  at  his  difpofal. 
A retentive  memory,  an  eaiy  elocution,  a happy  choice  of  ex- 
preffion,  ardent  zeal  in  the  profecutlon  of  an  objeft — thefe  are 
the  qualities  which  feem  particularly  to  diflinguifii  phyfiouomies 
of  this  fpecles. 

Six  Heads.  F. 

I , This  Is  what  I call  a face  thoroughly  honeflr,  but  wliofc 
temperament  it  k difficult  to  indicate.  The  foiindefl;  reafon  with- 
out genius  properly  fo  called  ; a tender  fenfibility,  clear  of  all  af- 
fcCtatlon  ; reClitude  founded  on  energy  of  character;  a wifdom 
which  turns  to  good  account  eveiy  leffon  taught  by  experience  ; 
clearnefs  of  idea, .dignity  of  exprelfion,  coolnefs  and  vigour  when 
aftlon  is  necefiary,  modefty  without  pulillanimity — this  is  what 
you  fee  in  this  profile.  The  forehead  is  fanguine-phhgmatic  ; 
the  eye  and  the  nofe  choleric* fajagAiine  ; the  mouth  fanguinc-me- 
l^ncholic ; the  under  part  of  the  face  phlegmatic-fanguine. 

2.  Here  ' 
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2.  Here  a phlegmatic  melancholy  has  the  afceiidant.  This  is- 
a fuller!  humour,  fluggini,  and  lotli  to  yield.  The  melancholy  air 
of  this  face  proceeds  from  the  lengthened  form  of  the  upper 
part ; the  under,  fiefhy  and  rounded,  indicates  a foft  indolence  ; 
but  the  whole  promifes,  however,  a calm  fpirit,  the  friend  of 
order  and  of  repofe,  "and  the  enemy  of  every  fpecies  of  confufion. 
You  will  be  ftruck  with  the  phlegm  of  this  charafler,  if  you  pay 
attention  to  the  mouth,  and  to  the  contour  extending  from  the 
ear  to  the  chin  ; its  melancholic  propenfity  is  altogether  as  dif- 
tin£l]y  expreffed  by  the  eye,  and  by  the  nofe  jutting  over  thefe 
thick  lips.  The  nofe,  taken  apart^  announces  much  judgment 
and  refleflion. 

5.  A decided  propenfity  to  melancholy,  but  a fpecies  of  me- 
lancholy which  I Ihould  be  tempted  to  denominate  that  of  pe- 
ntlratiori.  You  lee,  at  the  firil  glance,  that  this  is  not  an  ordinary 
man.  The  flight  choleric-phlegmatic  tint,  which  you  dlfcover  in 
his  phyfionomy,  is  abforbed  by  the  melancholic  tone  of  the 
whole.  Fear  and  dlflruft  are  the  principal  affedllons  of  an  orga- 
nization fo  religious  ; pardon  me  the  expreffion.  A nofe  like 
this  is  the  mark  of  a gentle  energy,  and  of  confummate  pru- 
dence. The  eye  and  tlie  mouth  denote  a man  fit  for  the  cabinet, 
capable  of  tracing  a plan,  and  of  calculating  the  refult.  Nature 
did  not  form  him  for  enterprizes  which  demand  great  bodily 
ftrength,  but  difpofed  his  mind  to  feel,  with  exquifite  fcnfibility^ 
intelledlual  beauties,  and  particularly,  calmly  to  reiifh  thofc  whofe 
reality  he  knows  by  experience. 

4.  We  fhould  be  warranted  in  faying  that  the  temperament 
before  us  Is  very  phlegmatic,  very  fangulne  j we  fhould  iiave  quite 
;as  much  reafon  to  fay  that  it, is  choleric,  and  even,  to  a certain 
point,  melancholic.  If  the  copy  be  exaftj^hc  original  of  this 
])ortrait  Is  not  a great  genius  ; but  neither  can  he  be  an  ordinary 
man,  and  flill  kfs  a little  mind,  The  forehead  inclines  to  a chole- 
lic-fanguine  difpofition,  infinitely  happy,  and  modified  by  a flight 
infufion  cf  phlegm.  The  fame  holds  as  to  the  nofe  and  the 
jnouth  ; the  under  part  of  the  face  is  phlegmatic-fangulne.  A 
calm  and  manly  eloquence  flows  from  thefe  lip«.  Tire  eyes  are 

too 
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too  vaguely  defigned  to  be  in  harmony  ^dth  the  forehead  : they 
'do  not  fay  all  that  this  perfoii  woold  wifli  them  to  exprefs.  With 
fuch  a phyfionomy,  the  proprietor  mufl;  neceffarily  be  a man  of 
probity. 

5,  The  profile  of  one  of  the  moil  folid  and  refpeclable  men 
with  whom  I am  acquainted,  and  who  is  at  once  melancholic, 
choleric,  phlegmatic,  and  fanguine.  The  melancholic  principle, 
which  predominates  in  this  temperament,  makes  him  exquifitely 
qufck-iighted  to  the  flightdl  imperfedlion  ; but  if  ever  he  is  ri- 
gid to  excefs,  it  is  rather  in  fpying  and  cenfuring  faults  in  himfelf, , 
than  in  others.  Such  firmnefs  and  moderation— fuch  clcarnefs  of 
underRanding  and  en-ergy  of  charader — fo  much  feverity,  corred- 
ed  by  fo  much  g;entlenefs — a contempt  fo  decided  for  tlie  vanities 
of  the  world,  and  at  tlie  fame  time  fo  jiiR  an  ellimation  of  the  in- 
nocentpleafuresof  life — that  implacable  hatred  of  vice,and  that  ten- 
der adedlion  for  the  perfon  of  the  vicious— on  one  hand,  a dignity 
of  reafon,  rifing  above  prejudice;  on  the  other,  a pliilofophic  tole- 
rance, conforming  itfelf,  withcondefcenfion,  to  receive  modes  arid 
practices — All  this  fuppofes  the  happied  mixture  of  the  four 
temperaments,  and  is  a farther  confirmation  of  one  of  my  favou- 
rite pofitlons.  That  melancholy  and  phlegm  are  indifpenfably  ne- 
ceifury  to  genius  and  true  greatnefs.  In  the  profile  before  us,  the 
charadler  of  the  eye  is  melancholic,  and  that  of  the  mouth  'e- 
Lanckolic  : a difference,  which,  however,  does  not  in  the  kail  mar 
the  harmony  of  the  whole. 

6.  You  will  bedifpofedto  rank  this  face  among  the  phlegmatics. 
The  mouth,  a little  too  foft,  compared  with  the  other  features, 
and  the  rather  relaxed  contour  of  the  chin,  would  juilify  your  claf- 
fification.  But  then  Avhat  will  you  fay  of  the  forehead  and  the 
nofe  ? Would  you  expedi  the  calmnets  and  energy,  the  wiidom 
and  firmnefs  which  they  exprefs,  from  a charadler  governed  by  a 
predominant  phlegm  ? or  elfe,  to  which  of  the  other  three  tem- 
peraments will  you  exclufively  refer  thefe  qualities  ? It  is  an  em- 
barraiTing  queffion.  So  mipch  wifdom  belongs  not  to  the  choleric 
man  ; the  melancholic  is  fcarcely  capable  of  luch  a degree  of  le- 
renit  y ; and  the  fanguine  is,  ufiially,  lefs  folid.  If  you  are  fo  for- 
^jiinate  us  to  fall  in  with  a man  whefe  forehead,  nofe,  and  eye- 
brows, 
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brows,  are  in  fuch  perfecl  conformity — ftand  ftill,  accoft  him 
refpedlfully,  and  intrcat  his  permiflion  to  apply  to  him,  when 
you  have  occafion,  for  his  good  advice. 

Four  Heads.  G. 

I.  A choleric-fanguine  temperament,  and  fomewhat  inclined  to 
phlegm.  The  lower  part  of  the  profile  announces,  beyond  the 
pofiibility  of  being  mifi.aken,  the  choleric  charadler — a will  that 
mull  be  obeyed,  a mind  prompt  to  form  defigns,  adive  in  conducing 
them,  impatient  to  behold  the  accotnplifliment.  The  fanguine 
part  is  charadlerized  by  the  nofe  and  by  that  forehead,  fo  rich 
in  ideas,  fo  qualified  to  view  objefts  in  their  true  light,  and  to 
embrace  them  in  ail  their  extent.  The  under  part  is  phlegma- 
tic-fanguine.  With  an  organization  fo  energetic,  fo  produdlive, 
the  man  is  called  to  adt,  and  will  fucceed  in  the  higheft  fphere 
of  adlion  : he  is  difpofed  to  minifter  to  the  happinefs  of  all 
around  him  ; but  in  order  to  be  happy  himfclf,  he  muft  fecure 
the  attachment  of  friends  of  a fanguine-phlegmatic  temperament 
and  of  a fprightly  humour. 

2.  Here  we  have  a fanguine-phlegmatic  temperament.  The 
combined  whole  of  this  beautiful  phyfionomy  announces  a man 
of  courage  : the  contour  of  the  nofe  indicates  a deliberate  firm- 
nefs,;  the  forehead,  foundnefs  of  underftanding  and  prefence 
of  mind. 

This  Is  the  judgment  I pronouced  on  the  profile  2,  with- 
out knowing  the  original.  I have  fince  been  informed  that  it  is 
the  Image  of  a celebrated  man,  equally  diilinguifhed  by  his  ge- 
nius, his  adlions,  and  his  moral  charadler ; of  a man  who  em- 
ploys as  much  coolntfs  and  prudence  in  the  formation  of  his 
plans,  as  warmth  and  energy  In  the  execution  of  them  ; who, 
in  different  quarters  of  ihe  globe,  has  fignallzed  himfelf  by  his 
naval  exploits,  and  in  his  writings  has  treated,  like  a fchoJar, 
every  branch  of  his  profefiion.  Add  to  this,  a noble  difinterdl- 
^dnefs,  an  extreme  firaplicity  of  manners,  an  inexhauftible  fund 
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of  moderation  and  goodnefs, — and  it  muft;  be  admitted,  that  he 
who  unites  fo  many  excellent  qualities  to  talents  To  rare,  has  the 
moll  undoubted  claim  on  public  efteem,  and  the  applaufe  of  the 
phyfionomilL 

3'.  There  are  phyfionomies  which  one  would  be  tempted  to  de- 
nominate petrified.  They  are  detached  from  fociety,  they  intereft 
no  one,  participate  in  nothing,  are  fufceptible  of  nothing,  and 
with  difficulty  communicate  themfelves  to  others.  Firm  ami  un- 
ffiaken,  perfon'^s  of  this  fort  are  neither  good  nor  bad,  ncitlier  fen- 
fible  nor  ftupid  ; they  may  be  faid  to  have  no  temperament.  But 
faces  fuch  as  thofe  I fpeak  of,  are  infinitely  more  rare  in  real  life, 
than  in  works  of  art : you  find  them  efpecially  in  copies  and  imi- 
tations, made  after  the  antique.  This  profile  furnilhes  an  example 
of  it.  Firmnefs  without  energy,  obdinacy  without  malignity, 
force  without  courage — thefe  are  the  obvious  chara6leriilics  of 
this  profile  : there  is  nothing  ignoble  in  it  ; it  even  feduces  by  a 
certain  air  of  greatnefs,  of  fuperiority,  and  capacity — and  yet 
one  durft  not  anfwer  for  it,  that  it  polTeffes  a fingle  one  of  thefe 
qualities.  Every  thing  here  is  evidently  fadlitious  ; half  naturcj 
half  art,  I know  not  what  to  make  of  it.  ' ' 

4.  Here  is  one  phyfionomy  more,  whole  chara61er  is,  that  it 
has  none.  It  is  a mixture  of  Nature  and  Art,  of  flelh  and  Hone, 
of  great  and  infipid  traits  ; in  a word,  the  production  of  a man- 
nerift  running  after  the  ideal.  Never  did  Nature  form  fuch  a 
forehead,  nor  fuch  eyes,  nor  fuch  a nofc,  not*  fuch  hair.  All 
,this  is  without  charaCIer,  without  temperament  ; and  were  you 
even  to  take  the  lower  part  for  fangulne-phlegmatic,  what  would 
you  fay  of  the  nofe,  the  form  of  which  Is  fo  elegant,  and  which 
ceafes  to  be  natural,  becaufe  the  Painter  has  taken  pains  to  play 
the  manneriil  ? On  the  firfl:  look,  this  figure  fuggefts  the  idea  of  ' 
the  head  of  St.  John  ; but  examine  it  clofely,  and  it  finks  intp 
the  mere  mafic  of  a beautiful  countenance,  unmeaning  to  the  lall 
degree. 

I feel  how  imperfe£l  ideas  are,  and  I acknowledge  it ; but  I 
was  unwilling  to  repeat  what  others,  before  me,  have  faid  a thou- 
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fand  times.  I will  only  add,  that  by  means  of  a frontometcr^ 
we  fliall  arrive,  I hope,  at  the  capacity  of  finding,  for  all  objcfls 
ia  general,  the  proper  figns,  the  contours,  the  lines  and  cliarafler  of 
irritability  ; that  we  Ihall  be  able  to  fix  the  relation  between  all 
the  contours  of  the  human  forehead,  and  all  other  forms  what- 
evex'  which  piefcnt  themfelves  to  our  eyes,  or  which  influence 
our  feeling. 

Let  me  be  permitted,  finally  to  indicate,  in  a few  word?, 
fome  of  the  articles  which  are  ftill  wanting  to  my  Ledlure,  and 
to  propofe  fome  queflions,  the  folutlon  of  which  I refer  to  tlie 
cxpericuee  of  and  good  men. 

1.  Is  man  able,  and  ought  he,  to  fubdiie  entirely  his  natural 
temperament,  or  labour  totally  to  deftroy  it  ? is  the  cafe  of  our 
femperament  at  all  different  from  that  of  our  fenfes  aixi  of  our 
members  ? And  juft  as  every  creature  of  God  is  good  in  It« 
principle,  is  not  every  particular  faculty  of  that  creature  good 
alfo  ? r>oes  Religion  exadi  more  than  the  Ihunning  of  extefs, 
that  is,  the  moderating  of  fuch  of  our  defires  as  cramp  or  pre- 
vent the  exercife  of  other  ufeful  faculties  ? Does  it  demand  more 
thgm  the  exchange  of  the  objects  of  our  pajfions  ? 

2.  In  what  manner  ought  a choleric  father  to  treat  and  dire<!3t 
his  choleric  fon  ? a {anguine  mother  her  melancholy  daughter  ? 
a phlegmatic  friend  his  choleric  friend  ? In  a word,  in  what 
manner  ’ought  one  temperament  to  comport  itfelf  toward  another 
temperament  \ 

To  this  I fhall  fuccin£IIy  reply,  that  the  eftablifhment  of  im- 
mediate relations,  between  two  contrary  temperaments,  ought, 
as  much  as  poflible,  to  be  avoided  : that  it  would  always  be 
proper  to  contrive  for  them  the  intervention  of  a third,  to-a6l  oS 
mediator, 

A choleric  man  ought  never  to  treat  with  another  choleric 
perfqn,  vvlUiout  the  aid  of  a phlegmatic-fa nguine. 


The 
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The  fangmne  will  injure  hirafelf  by  forming  a conne£lion  wltli 
one  equally  fanguinei  A temperament  very  choleric  will  fatigue 
the  phlegmatic,  till  he  is  completely  exhauited,  by  exciting  in 
him  attention  too  violent.  Take  care  not  to  bring  together  the 
fanguine  and  the  melancholic  ; and  place  not  this  lad  by  the  fide 
of  a choleric  perfon,  without  fecuring  the  mediation  of  a fan- 
guine phlegmatic, 

3.  What  temperaments  are  the  mod  predlfpoling  to  frlenddiip 
which  fuit  each  other  bed  in  the  married  date  ? I would  chocfe 
the  fanguine-phlegmatic  for  the  matrimonial  union  : the  chole- 
ric-melancholic is  mod  adapted  to  friendfiiip. 

4.  Which  are  the  temperaments  that  cannot  immediately  fnbr 
fid  together  ? It  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that  the  choleric  diould 
be  feparated  from  the  choleric,  but  each  of  the  other  tempera- 
ments may  agree  with  its  like. 

5.  What  can,  and  what  ought  to  be  demanded  of  each  tempera- 
ment ? What  kind  of  employment  and  recreation  will  you  affign 
it  ? What  friends,  or  what  onemies  would  you  widi  to  procure  for 
it,  in  view  of  either  exciting  or  repreJTmg  its  pafiions  ? I wdll  not 
decide  the  quedion,  but  I could  wifu  it  were  determined  by  con- 
nolffeurs,  who  have  dudied  the  human -heart  more  profoundly  *than 

. I have. 

6.  Is  there  In  the  fame  temperament  a bad  quality  which  is  not 
compenfated  by  a good  one  ? — I believe  not. 

7.  What  are  the  didincfllve  traits  of  the  phyfionomy  for  each 
temperament,  in  different  ages  and fexes  ? The  melancholic  tem:- 
perament  gradually  hollows  and  contrails  the  features  of  the  face  ! 
the  fanguine  always  fhrivels  them  more ; the  choleric  bends  and 
fharpens  them  ; tlie  phlegmatic  flattens  and  relaxes  them. 
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Of  the  Strength  and  Weakness  of  Constitution, 

WHAT  we  call  Jlrength  of  body,  is  that  natural  faculty  of  man, 
in  virtue  of  which  he  afts  powerfully,  and  without  effort,  upon 
another  body,  without  eafily  yielding  himfelf  to  a foreign  impul- 
hon.  The  more  a man  operates  immediately,  and'  the  more  difS- 
cult  it  is  to  move  him— the  flroriger  he  is  ; the  lefs  he  is  able  to 
operate,  andthelefs  refiftance  he  can  make  to  the  fliock  of  another 
body~  the  more  weak  he  is. 

Strength  may  be  divided  into  two  forts  ; the  one  calm,  the 
effence  of  which  confifts  in  immobility  ; the  other  lively,  which 
lias  motion  for  its  effence ; that  is,  it  produces  motion  without 
yielding  to  it.  The  latter  may  be  exemplified  by  the  elafticity 
of  the  fpring  ; the  former,  by  the  firmnefs  of  therock. 

I put  in  the  firfl  clafs  of  flrong  perfons  thofe  whom  you  may 
denominate  Herculefes,  in  whom  every  thing  announces  the  moft 
i'obuft  conflitutlon  : they  are  all  bone  and  nerve  : their  ftature  is 
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lofty,  their  flefti  is  firm  and  compad ; they  are  pillars  which  can*- 
not  be  moved. 

Thofe  of  the  fecond  clafs  are  of  a complexion  which  has  not 
the  fame  firmnefs,  nor  the  lame  denfity  ; they  are  lefs  corpulent 
and  malTy  than  the  preceeding,  but  their  power  unfolds  itfelf  in 
proportion  to  the  obftacles  which  oppofe  them.  If  you  ftruggle 
againft  them,  if  you  attempt  to  reprefs  their  adivity,  they  ftand 
the  Ihock  with  a vigour,  and  repel  it  with  an  elaftic  force,  of  which 
perfonsthe  moll  nervous  would  hardly  be  capable. 

The  natural  ftrength  of  the  elephant  depends  on  his  bony 
fyftem  ; irritated  or  not,  he  bears  enormous  burdens;  he  crufiies 
without  effort,  and  without  intendingit,  whatever  happens  to  be 
in  his  way.  The  ftrength  of  an  irritated  wafp  is  of  a very  diffe- 
€nt  kind  ; but  thofe  two  kinds  of  ftrength  iuppofe  folidity  of  the 
fundamental  parts,  and  the  fame  folidity  in  the  whole. 

The  foftnefs  of  bodies  deftroys  their  ftrength. 

It  is  eafy  then,  to  form  a judgment  of  the  primitive  ftrength  of 
of  a man,  the  foftnefs  or  the  folidity  of  his  complexion.  In  like 
manner  alfo  an  elaftic  body  has  diftindive  figns,  which  prevent 
its  being  confounded  with  a body  non  elaftic.  What  a difference 
between  the  foot  of  the  elephant  and  that  of  the  flag,  between  the 
foot  of  the  wafp  and  that  of  the  gnat  ! 

Solid  and  calm  ftrength  manifefts  itfdf  by  well-proportioned 
ftature,  rather  too  fhort  than  too  tall ; by  a thick  nape,  broad 
Jfhoulders,  a face  rather  bony  than  flefhy,  even  in  a ftate  of  perfed 
health. 

I had  fome  other  figns  which  announce  this  fpccies  of  ftrength. 
A forehead  fhort,  compact,  and  even  knotted — frontal  finufes  well 
marked,  not  too  prominent,  and  which  are  cither  entirely  fmooth 
in  the  middle,  or  with  deep  Incllions ; but  whofe  cavity  ought 
not  to  be  limited  to  a fimple  flattening  of  the  fiirfacc — eyebrows 
bufhy  and  clofe,  placed  horizontally,  and  which  approach  near 
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the  eyes— funk  eyes  and  a determined  look~a  nofe  broad,  firm, 
bony  near  the  root — contours  ftralght  and  angular — the  hair  of 
the  head  and  that  of  the  beard,  fiiort,  curled,  and  thick — fmall 
teeth,  fomewhat  broad,  and  well  fet— clofe  lips,  and  the  under  one 
jutting  out,  rather  than  drawn  in — a broad  prominent  chin— the 
occipital  bone  knotty  and  projedling- — a bafe  voice— a firm 
ftep. 

The  elaftic  ftrength,  the  lively  force,  which  is  an  efFeft  of 
irritation,  ought  to  be  obferved  in  the  moment  of  adfivlty  but 
you  mull  take  care  to  make  abllradfinn  of  the  figns  of  this  adfivi- 
ty,  when  the  irritated  ftrengh  (hall  be  reduced  to  its  ftate  of  reft. 
We  fay  then,  that  a certain  kind  of  body,  which  in  a ftate  of 
inactivity  is  capable  of  fo  little,  which  at  that  time  operates  and 
refifts  fo  feebly,  maybe  irritated  and  ftretchedto  fuch  a point,  is 
capable  of  acquiring  fuch  a degree  of  vigour.  It  will  be  found 
that  this  fpecies  of  ftrength,  which  is  roufed  by  irritation,  refides, 
for  the  mod  part  in  a flendcr  body,  rather  tall  but  not  too  much 
fo,  and  the  fame  time  more  bony  than  flefhy.  You  will  almoft 
always  obfevve  pcrfons  of  this  fort  to  have  a pale  complexion,  in- 
clining to  brown  ; rapid  movements,  though  fomewhat  ftiff;  a 
ftep  firm  and  hafty ; the  look  fixed  and  piercing ; lips  finely 
formed,  flightly  but  exadlly  joined. 

The  following  indications  are  thofe  of  weaknefs.  A tall  ftaturc 
without  proportion ; much  flefli  and  little  bone ; tenfion  of  the 
mufcles ; a timid  countenance ; a flabby  flein  ; the  contours  of 
the  forehead  and  of  the  nofe  rounded,  blunted,  and,  above  all, 
hollowed;  a little  nofe  and  fmall  noftrils;  a fhort  and  retreated 
chin  ; a long  cylindrical  neck  ; a motion  either  very  rapid,  or  very 
flow,  but,  ill  either  cafe,  no  firmnefsof  ftep  ; a gloomy  look  ; de- 
preffed  eye-lids ; an  open  mouth ; long,  ycllowifh,  or  greenifh 
teeth  ; a long  jaw,  with  a joint  clofc  to  the  ear ; the  flefh  white ; 
fair,  foft,  and  long  hair,  a fiirill  voice  ; &c. 

Four  Heads:  A A. 

No.  I.  Where  you  entirely  deftituto  of  a phyfiognomlcal 
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knowledge  you  could  not  but  perceive  in  this  profile  the  ftrength 
of  Hercules.  That  forehead,  which  retreats  fo  little  accompani- 
ed  with  a finus  fo  great,  the  thick nefs  of  the  nape,  the  bafliinefs 
of  the  beard,  all  bear  the  fame  imprefs.  But  it  Is  not  ftrength 
alone  which  diftinguifiies  this  head.  There  is  blended  in  it  a 
voluptuous  indolence  and  this  appears  more  partieularly  in  the  con- 
tours of  the  forehead,  and  in  the  arch  of  that  deprefled  nofe. 
The  eye,  the  clofe  mouth,  and  the  chin,  indicate  even  rejinement  in 
pleafure.  To  charafterize  a triumphant  ftrength,  an  energy  ever 
adive,  a man  who  accompliflies  whatever  he  pleafes,  the  face, 
and  efpecialiy  the  forehead,  onght  to  be  more  fquare* 

2.  This  is  one  of  thofe  fqnare  heads  of  which  I have -juft  now 
been  fpeaking.  It  would  be  the  complete  image  of  ftrength,  if 
tlie  nofe  were  a little  broader.  It  is  a face  of  brafs;  you  fee  in  it 
manly  courage,  and  a beautiful  combination. 

A man  like  this,  is  not  only  immoveable  inhimfelf,  but  is  alfo 
capable  of  bearing  down  and  cruihing  every  thing  that  refiftshim. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  poffeffes  a certain  fund  of  goodiiefs : he 
never  will  provoke  any  one,  and  will  reft  fatisfied  with  repelling 
the  attacks  made  upon  him*  Real  ftrength  loves  to  praftife  in- 
dulgence ; it  defpifes  ai}  impotent  adverfary,  and  laughs  at  frantic 
malignity.  Here  the  expreflion  of  energy  is  perfectly  vifible  in 
the  hair  and  in  the  beard  : the  forehead  has  as  much  wlfdom  as 
folidity  : it  is  lefs  prolific  than  the  preceding,  but  it  announces  a 
mind  more  profound,  and  which  will  not  ealily  fuffer  the  objefls 
it  has  once  laid  hold  of  to  efcape. 

3 This  ftrength  readies  not  that  of  Hercules ; you  will  remark 
in  it  more  roughnefs,  more  ferocity,  and  lefs  preeifion.  I 
would  call  it  an  indejlrudahle  ftrength,  which,  once  roufed,  pro- 
ceeds to  the  moft  extreme  violence. 

Compared  with  our  two  Herculcfes,  Numbers  I.  and  II. 
the  forehead  is  lefs  produftive  than  the  firft  ; neither  has  it  the 
wifdom  of  the  fecond.  However  lofty  and  however  bony  it  may 
be,  it  can  only  contain  a mind  obftinate,  contradled,  incapable  of 
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tembracing  objc(^s  in  all  their  extent.  The  eyebrows  announce' 
neither  judgment  nor  reflexion ; at  moft,  a pallionate  heat^' 
which  eafily  and  frequently  changes  into  frantic  rage : this  ex- 
preflion  is  farther  ftrengthened  by  the  manner  in  which  the  eye- 
brows fink.  The  nofe  is  ridiculoufly  compreffed  towards  its  root : 
replete  with  fenfe , in  other  refpefts  > it  proraifes  a prolific  cha- 
rafter,  but  always  irritable  in  the  extreme.  The  eye  is  lefs  fero- 
cious than  the  eyebrow,  and  lefs  energy  than  the  forehead.  The 
mouth  bears  the  imprefs  of  a fingular  fpecies  of  malignity  i it 
prefents  a mixture  of  goodnefs  bcprdering  on  folly,  and  of  cauftic 
bitternefs  which  tranfeends  the  bounds  of  malice.  The  chin  and 
neck  are  inflexibly  ftiff.  The  hair  does  not  fuit  that  face  of  brafs, 
and  is  not  much  in  harmony,  except  with  the  look;  but  the  ex- 
treme precifion  of  the  ear  fully  r^races  the  charafter  of  the  fore- 
head, of  the  chin,  and  of  the  neck. 


LECTURE 


L'  E C T U R E VIL 


Of  the  State  of  Health  and  Sickness,  or  an 
Essay  on  Symptoms. 


WE  want  a fymptomatic  lyftem  for  every  ftate  of  health  and 
fjcknefs,  founded  on  the  rules  of  phyfiognomy  and  pathognomy. 
An  undertaking  of  this  kind  far  exceeds  my  ability  ; but  I 
fliould  like  to  fee  it  executed  by  an  intellgent  phyfician.  To 
him  would  I recommend  it  to  trace  the  phyfiological  charafters 
of  the  different  difeafes  to  which  every  conllitution,  every  body, 
might  be  particularly  difpofed.  I am  ignorant,  to  a very  great  de- 
gree, of  every  thing  relating  to  the  knowledge  of  difeafes,  and  of 
the  ligns  which  are  proper  to  them  j neverthelefs,  from  the  little  I 
have  feen  and  obfervcd  in  this  way,  I think  I may  venture  to  affirm 
with,  confidence,  that,  on  carefully  lludying  the  folid  parts 
and  contours  of  a great  number  of  fick  perfons,  it  would  not  be 
abfolutely  impoffible  to  perceive,  and  to  indicate  before-hand,  in  a 
ftate  of  perfed  health  the  charadlers  of  the  difeafes  even  the 
moft  dangerous,  to  which  the  body  is  naturally  inclined.  Of 
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what  utility  would  fuch  a fyflem  be  ; a prognojl'ic,  founded  on  the 
nature  and  ftrudlure  of  the  body,  for  every  poflible  or  prob?.hlc 
d’.ftemper  ! What  infinite  benefit  would  be  the  refult,  if  the  phy- 
fician  could  fay  to  a man  in  health,  with  a probability  ap- 
proaching to  certainty,  ‘ According  to  the  natural  order  of 
* things,  you  have  reafon  to  be  apprehenfive  of  fuch  a dlforder  ; 

‘ make  uie  of  fuch  and  fuch  precautions.  It  is  ivith  the  con- 
‘ fumpiion  and  fever  as  with  the  fmall-pox  : the  germ  of  them  is 
‘ within  us,  and  may  dlfclofc  Itfelf  in  fuch  a manner  : thus  anfi 
‘ thus  you  mufi:  adf  to  prevent  the  effedls  of  it.’  A fyftem  of  ' 
Dietetics,  raifed  on  the  foundation  of  phyfiognomy,  would  be  a ^ 
work  worthy  of  you,  illuilrious  Zimmermann  ! 

With  what  flelil  does  this  great  man  charaflcrlze,  in  his  admira- 
ble Treatife  on  Experience^  the  fiate  of  the  different  maladies  pro- 
duced by  the  paffions  ! My  readers  afiuredly  will  not  blame  me 
for  infertlng,  in  this  place,  fome  paffages  which  contain  excellent 
fymptomatic  remarks,  and  which  prove  to  what  a degree  that 
author  is  converfant  in  his  fubjecf.  1 begin  with  a very  intereftlng 
extradf  from  Chap.  vlii.  of  Part  Firft.  ‘ Thephyfician  who  is  a 
‘ man  of  obfervation,  examines  the  phyfionomy  of  dlfeafes 
‘ This  phyfionomy  communicates  itfelf,'  it  is  true,  to  the  whole 
‘ extent  of  the  body  ; but  the  figns  which  enable  us  to  form  a 
‘judgment  of  the  nature  of  the  difeafe;  of  its  changes  and  pro- 
‘ grefs,  are  particularly  preceptlble  in  the  features  and  in  the  air 
‘ of  the  face.  The  patient  has  frequently  the  mein  of  his  dlf- 
‘ eafe ; this  is  vifible  in  burning,  heftic,  and  bilious  fevers,  in  the 
‘ green  ficknefs,  in  the  jaundice,  in  atrabllarious,  and  in  worm 
‘ complaints.’  (Ignorant  as  I ani  in  medecine,  I have  frequently 
difeovered  in  the  phyfionomy  the  Indication  of  the  folitary  worm. ) . 
‘ This  mien  of  which  I fpeak,  cannot  poffibly  cfcape  the  leaf!  at- 
‘ tentlve  obferver,  efpeclally  in  the  ravages  of  the  veneral  difeafe. 

* In  violent  fevers,  the  more  that  t|ie  face  loofes  its  natnral  air,  the 
‘ greater  is  the  danger,  A man  whofe  look  was  formerly  gentle 

* and  fercRe,  and  who  with  his  face,  all  on  fire,  fixes  a difturbed 
‘ and  wild  eye  upon  me,  always  fills  me  with  apprehenfion  of  a 
‘ deranged  undci Handing.  At  other  times,  and  in  Inflammations 
^ of  the  lungs,  1 have  feen  the  face  turn  pale,  and  the  look 
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* ramble  at  the  approach  of  a proxyfm  which  chilled  the  patient 

* with  cold,  and  even  left  him  infenfiblc.  Difturbed  eyes,  pen- 
‘ dant  and  pale  Ups,  are  bad  fym^toms  in  hot  fevers,  becaiife  they 
‘ fuppofe  extreme  debility  : there  is  very  great  danger  when  the 

* face  falls  fuddenly.  There  is  a tendency  to  mortification  when 
‘ in  inflammatory  cafes,  the  nofe  becomes  pointed,  the  complexion 
‘ lead  coloured,  and  the  lips  blueifh.  In  general,  the  face  fre- 
‘ qucntly  announce  the  ftate  of  the  patient,  by  figns  which  ap- 

* pear  nowhere  elfe,  and  which  are  highly  fignificant.  The  eyes  ^ 
‘ alone  furnifh  us  with  innumerable  pbfervations.  Boerhave 

‘ examined  thofe  of  his  patients  with  a magnifying  glafs,  to  fee 
‘'if  the  blood  afeended  in  the  fmall  veffels.  Hippocrates  confi- 
‘ dered  it  as  a bad  fymptom,  when  the  eyes  of  the  patient  fhun- 
‘ ned  the  light ; when  involuntary  tears  flav/ed  from  them  ; 

‘ when  they  began  to  fquint  ; when  the  one  appeared  (mailer  than 

* the  other ; when  the  -white  began  to  redden,  the  arteries  to 
‘ grow  black,  to  fwell,  or  to  dlfappear  in  an  extroardinary  man- 

* ner.  *(p.  432.}  The  motions  of  the  patient,  and  his  pofture  in 
‘ bed,  ought  equally  to  be  placed  in  the  number  of  diflin£live 
‘ figns.  You  frequently  fee  the**patient  raife  his  hand  to  his 
‘forehead,  fumble  in  the  air,  fcratch  the  wall,  pull  about  the 
< bed-cloths  ; and  all  thefe  motions  have  their  fignification,  as 
‘ they  have  their  caufe.  The  pofture  of  the  Tick  perfon  is  analo- 
‘ gous  to  the  ftate  In  which  he  finds  himfelf,  and  for  that  reafon, 

‘ merits  particular  attention.  The  more  incommolious  his  fitua- 
‘ tion  is  in  an  inflammatory  diforder  the  more  it  enables  us  to 

* form  a judgment  of  the  agitation  he  undergoes,  and  of  the  dan- 
‘ ger  which  threatens  him.  Hippocrates  has  gone  into  all  thefe 

* details,  with  an  accuracy  altogether  fatIsfa6lory.  The  more  the 

* pofture  of  the  patient  approaches  that  which  was  habitual  to 
‘ him  in  a ftate  of  health,  the  lefs  is  his  danger. 

I here  infert  by  the  way  a remark  of  our  author,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  replete  with  fagacity.  ‘ Swift, ^ fays  he,  p.  452. 

‘ was  lean  as  long  as  he  was  a prey  to  ambition,  and  every  fpecies 
‘ of  mental  difquietude.  Ht  afterwards  entirely  loft  his  reafon, 

^ and  then  he  became  plump  again.* 
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Mr.  Zimmerman  gives  an  admirable  defcription  of  envy,  and 
©f  the  ravages  it  commits’  on  the  human  body.  ‘ The  effe£ls 
‘ of  envy  .begin  to  appear  even' in  children.  Under  the  influence 
‘ of  this  propen fity,  they  become  lean  nnd  languilhing,  and  fre- 
‘ qucntly  fall  into  a marafmus.  In  general,  envy  diforders  the 
‘ appetite,  it  occafions  unquiet  fleep  and  febrile  convulfions; 

‘ it  faddens  the  mind  ; it  produces  a pcevilh,  impatient,  and  refl- 

* lefs  air  ; it  has  a tendency  to  produce  an  oppreflion  of  the  lu,ngs. 

‘ The  good  name  of  another  is  fufpended,  like  a fword,  over  the 

* head  of  the  envious  perfon  ; he  is  continually  contriving  to  tor- 
‘ ment  others,  and  he  is  his  own  greateft  torment.  Obferve  him, 

‘ even  in  his  moments  of  gaity  : it  departs  from  him,  the  moment 
‘ his  demon  begins  to  work,  as  foon  as  he  feels  himfelf  unable  to 

* reprefs  that  merit  to  which  he  cannot  rife.  He  then  rolls  his 
‘ eyes,  contradls  his  forehead,  and  affumes  a gloomy,  fullen  pout- 
‘ ing  air.*  Vol.  II.  Chap.  I. 

The  authors  who  have  written  mod  on  fymptons,  and  whom 
phyficians  mod  frequently  quote,  are,  Aretasus,  Lernnius,  Emilius 
Campolongus,  Wolff,  Hoffman,  Wcdel,  Schroder  the  Father.  I 
have  likewifefeen  two  good  differtations  on  the  fame  fubjeft  : the 
one  by  Samuel  Quelmalz,  de  profopofcopia  Medlcdy  Leipzig.  1784.' 
the  other  by  the  celebrated  Stahl,  de,  facie  morhorom  indice  ; feumor^ 
horum  ejl'imatione  enfacie;  Halle^  1700.  But  the  bed  compofed 
treatife  we  have  in  this  way,  the  mod  intereding  and  mod  com- 
plete, is  Thomce  Fiene,  Philofophi  ac  Mideci  prajlaa  iffimi,  Semiotica^ 
fieve  de  ftgnit  medich  Lugdunt,  1664  : yet  this  ingenious  author  has  j 
glanced  very  flightly  on  the  prognodics  to  be  drawn  from  the 
figure  of  the  body  ; though,  in  his  Diagnodics  he  attaches  him- 
felf more  to  it  than  other  writers  have  done. 

Of  Youth  and  Old  Age. 

I.  ' 

/ 

Youth  extends  and  develope  the  body,  Old  Age  contradls  and 
fhrivels  it : the  former  moiden  it,  and  diffufes  warmth  over  it ; 
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the  latter  dries  and  freezes  it.  In  youth  the  body  is  ered  and 
elevated in  old  it  bends  and  finks. 

I 

2. 

The  phyfionomy  of  youth  dIfeoVers  what  we  Ihall  be,  that  of 
old  age  what  we  have  been  j but  it  is  much  eaOer  to  realon  from 
the  pall  than  to  predicate  of  futurity.  The  bony  fyftem  being 
my  principle,  guide,  and  the  bones  not  being  as  yet  marked  with 
fufficient  flrength,  not  yet  fufiiciently  confoiidated  in  youth,  I 
will  frankly  confefs  that  1 have  frequently  much  difficulty  to  know 
the  charadler  of  the  grown  man  from  the  features  of  the  youth  ; 
the  chara6ler  of  the  woman  fiom  the  traits  of  the  girl.  It  is  not 
ealy  to  fatisfy  one’s  felf  in  the  comparative  judgments,  when 
they  mull  deducted  only  from  the  rules  of  phyliognomy,  and 
from  the  concours  of  the  body,  taken  in  a Hate  of  reft  j the  thing, 
however,  is  not  impoffibie. 

3.  , ' 

‘ The  firft  years  of  youth,’  fays  Zimmerman,  ‘ contain  the  na- 
‘ tural  hiftory  of  man.  They  unfold  the  faculties  of  the  foul ; 
they  difeover  the  firft  principles  of  our  future  condudl,  the 
‘ traits  which  fult  every  temperament.  Mature  age  difpofes  a 

* mind  of  the  utmoft  candour  to  diffimulaticn,  or,  at  leaft,  it  pro- 
^ duces  in  our  idea  a certain  modification',  which  Is  the  elFedl  of 
‘ inftru6lion  and  experience.  Years  fuccellively  efface  even  the 
‘ charadbereftic  figns  of  the  paflions,  whereas  youth  prefents  the 

* moll  pofitive  indications  of  them.  As  long  as  man  preferves 
‘ his  primitive  difpofitlons,  he  changes  not,  and  is  incapable  of 

* playing  the  Impofture  under  a borrowed  colouring.  The  youth 
‘ is  the  w'ork  of  nature,  the  grown  man  is  moddelled  by  art.’ 

4- 


My  dear  Zimmermann  ! this  paffage  contains  both  truth  and  , 
falfehood.  I peiceive  it  is  true,  in  the  face  of  the  young  man, 
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the  mafs  which  has  ferved  as  a bafis  to  his  conllitution,  but  is 
very  difficult  to  difcdver  in  it  the  form  of  the  future  adult. 


5- 

Youth,  juft  as  old  age,  has  Its  paffions  and  Its  faculties.  Thefc, 
though  dependent  one  upon  another,  are  frequently  In  contradic- 
tion in  the  fame  individual,  and  their  devciopement  alone  can 
draw  out  the  traits  which  characterize  them.  The  grown  man  is, 
after  all,  only  the  youth  viewed  through  the  microfeope : thus  I 
read  the  more  diftinCfly  in  the  face  of  the  adult,  than  in  that  of 
the  boy.  I admit  that  diffimulation  may  conceal  a great  many 
things,  but  it  changes  not  the  form.  The  marked,  confolidatcd, 
and  ftrengthened  features  of  the  grown  man  are,  to  the  phyfiono- 
mift,  a prefervative  too  efficacious  againft  miftake,  to  permit  the 
tricks  of  diffimulation  to  betray  him  into  error.  The  difclofure 
of  the  faculties  and  of  the  p'affions  add  to  the  firft  {ketch  of  the 
phyfionomy  a defign  more  bold,  deeper  fliades,  and  a more  fteady 
colouring  which  never  appear  before  the  age  of  virility. 

6. 

The  phyfionomy  of  a young  man  frequently  announces  what 
he  will  be,  or  wffiat  he  will  not  be  : but  he  muft  be  a great  con- 
rioiffeur,  and  a moft  expert  obferver  Indeed,  who  fets  himfelf  up 
for  a judge  of  the  future  character  in  every  given  cafe. 

7- 

Undoubtedly  when  the  form  of  the  head  is  beautiful,  ftriklng, 
and  well  proportioned,  when  the  parts  which  conapofe  it  are  of  a 
ftruCture  folid,  and  yet  fine,  when,  moreover,  it  is  boldly  defigned 
and  not  too  faintly  colonved — it  can  hardly  fuppofe  an  ordinary 
man.  This  I know,  and  I know  befides,  that  if  the  form  of  the 
head  be  irregular,  and  efp<;cially  oblique  or  bent,  if  the  defign  of 
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it  Is  either  too  relaxed,  or  ftiff,  it  certainly  promifes  no  great 
things  ; but  how  many  variations  docs  the  form  of  the  face,  and 
even  its  bony  fyftem,  undergo  in  youth  1 


8. 

Much  is  faid  of  the  candour,  of  the  franknefs,  of  the  fimpli- 
city,  and  of  the  ingenoufnefs  of  phyfionomies  in  infancy  and 
early  youth  ; but  when  one  is  in  the  habit  of  living  always  with 
children,  of  being  employed  about  them,  and  of  ftudying  them  at- 
tentively, one  is  foon  convinced,  that  it  is  a matter  of  the  lafl:  dif- 
ficulty to  read  their  features  aright.  The  flightefl  accident,  an 
emotion,  a fall,  ill  ufage,  is  frequently  fufficient  to  derange,  in  its 
principle  the  moft  ftrlking  and  the  happlefl  phyfionoray,  and 
yet  this  change  may  not  be  communicated  at  firft  to  the  whole 
form.  That  flill  beautiful,  always  flatters  ; you  flill  fee  in  It  a 
forehead  intrepidly  firm,  eyes  deep,  and  penetrating,  a mouth 
fweet  and  flexible- — but  a flight  mixture  has  difturbed  that  look, 
formerly  fo  ferene — but  the  mouth  has  contraded  a fnaall  obliqui- 
ty fcarcely  perceptible,  and  which,  perhaps,  appears  only  at  inter- 
vals— no  more  is  wanted  to  degrade  the  phyfionomy  of  this  hope- 
ful young  man,  fo  that  you  can  hardly  know  him  to  be  the  fame 
perfon,  till  at  length  the  progrefs  of  years  have  brought  on  a total 
contrail  in  the  features. 


9. 

The  eye  of  the  Divinity  alone  car>  perceive  In  the  Ample  and 
iBgenous  phyfionomy  of  the  young  man,  or  rather,  of  the 
infant,  the  traces  of  pafiion  flill  concealed.  He  alone  can  dif- 
tinguifli  thofe  fignatures,  which,  marked  at  firfl  fllghtly  on  the 
face  of  the  youth,  imprefs  themfelves  more  deeply  afterward  at 
the  age  of  maturity,  and  will  produce  at  laft,  in  old  age,  an  entire 
relaxation  of  the  mufcles.  The  phyfionomy  of  my  youth,  how 
different  It  was  from  that  which  I now  wear ! What  a change 
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in  the  form,(  and  in  the  features,  and  in  the  exprefiion  of  th«- 
whole!. 

O nihi  prasteritos  referat  fi  Jupiter  an  nos! 

But  if  the  age  of  the  paflions  quickly  fucceed  the  age  of  inna- 
ccnce,  Reafon  comes  afterward  to  bring  us  back  to  the  path  of 
Virtue  ; and  fhe,  in  her  turn,  promiies  us  an  eternal  recompenfe, 
after  a fhort  and  tranfitory  life  is  at  an  end.  Shall  the  veffel  fay 
unto  him  who  formed  itj  Why  hall  thou  made  me  thus  ? I am 
little^  but  I am  /.  He  who  created  me,  diftined  me  to  be  a man,, 
and  not  to  remain  an  Infant.  Why  then  call  back  a youth  paffed 
in  thouglitleffnefs  and  ignorance  ? Placed  in  the  poll  afligned  me, 
1 who  n.o  longer  look  backward,  and  will  not  regret  my  having 
efcaped  from  a Hate  of  childhood.  The  mafculine  energy  which 
fuils  the  grown  man,  and  the  fimplicity  of  the  heart  which  is  the 
blclTed  portion  of  infancy.-r-thefe  are  vyhat  I would  wilh  to  unite  t 
this  is  the  great  objed  of  my  purfuit ; and  may  God  grant  that 
my  efforts  to  attain  it  prove  fuccefsful ! 


10. 

The  oblique  and  irregular  traits  which  frequently  disfigure  the 
phyfionomy  in  early  youth,  recover  and  re-eftablifli  themfelvcs,  if^ 
in  proper  time,  you  grant  to  your  pupil  a fuitable  liberty  ; if  you 
deliver  him  betimes  from  the  opprefiive  yoke  of  thofe  tcazing 
pedants  who' cxa61  from  him  .things  above  his  capacity,  attain- 
ments referving  for  a maturer  age.  His  features,  1 fay,  will  re- 
cllablifii  themfelves,  if  you  put  him  under  the  diredlion  of  an 
enlightened  guide,  who  has  fenfe  to  difeover  talents,  and  to  tura 
them  to  good  account. 


II. 


The  moll  beautiful,  forms,  and  the  happieft  phyfionomics,  are 
fometimes  disfigured  on  the  approach  of  manhood  ; but  this  de-  , 
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formity  is  very  tranfient,  and  ought  neither  to  render  parents 
uiieafy,  not  to  difcouragc  them.  It  fhould  only  infpire  them 
with  greater  vigllence,  engage  them  to  treat  their  children  with 
gcndenefs,  and  even  to  conceal  from  them  the  degradation  which 
they  perceive.  After  a fpace  of  two  years,  the  beauty  of  the 
young  man  will  re-appear,  provided  his  morals  have  not  been 
entirely  corrupted. 

12 

A great  number  of  pliyfionomies,  which  in  infancy  and  in 
youth  were  difagreeable,  and  even  rtiocking,  change,  with  time, 
to  a wonderful  advantage.  When  once  the  features  are  arranged, 
when  all  the  parts  have  been  confoHdated  in  their  juft;  proportions, 
when  the  charafter  has  acquired  fufficlent  confiftency  to  efface 
foreign  impreftions,  when  bodily  exerclfe  has  ftrengthened  the 
conftitution,  and  when  the  heart  and  underftanding  have  been 
formed  by  a commerce  with  perfons  of  worth — it  very  frequent- 
ly happens  that  the  adult  has  no  longer  any  refemblance  at  all  to 
his  former  felf. 
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The  arrangement  of  the  teeth  is  one  of  the  mofl;  certain  indi- 
cations for  difeovering  the  turn  of  mind,  and  efpeclally  the  moral 
chara6:er  of  young  perfons. 


In  order  to  illuftrate  the  dodrine  by  examples,  I ftiall  run  ©ver 
.the  different  ages  of  human  life,  from  infancy,  to  old  age,  and  I 
fhall  lay  before  the  reader  ^ feries  of  prints  which  will  furniftr  us,  I 
hope,  with  abundant  rpatter  of  ufefiil  obfervationand  application. 
I have  already  faid,  and  1 repeat  it,  that  every  Ledlure  of  my 
work  might  be  the  fubjedt  of  a large  volume. 

The  knowledge  of  man,  or  what  with  me  is  the  fame  thing, 
phllofpphy  and  religion,  the  knowledge  of  what  is  good,  that  of 
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God  himfelf,  cannot  be  promoted  more  dircftly  and  more  imrne'* 
diately,  than  by  the  individual  ftudy,  and  the  exa£l  analyfis,  of 
every  thing  belonging  to  humanity.  Nothing  is  better  calculated 
to  cxercife  the  eye  and  the  underftandingof  tbeobferver — nothing 
tends  more  to  illuminate  the  mind,  and  better  enables  us  to  catch 
the  difference  of  characlers>  than  the  difcernment  of  the  infinite 
varieties  which  appear  in  the  human  fpecics,  confidered  under  a 
multitude  of  forms,  which  are  themfeives  fo  endlefsly  diverfified; 
nothinji  contributes  fo  much  to  the  perfe£Hon  of  language,  no- 
thing is  more  interelling,  more  ufeful,  and  more  inllrudive  for  the 
commerce  of  life — and  nothing  can  fo  much  exalt  and  ennoble  our 
enjoyments. 


Two  Heads  of  Children. 

A.  B. 

Horum  est  Regnum  Coloerum. 

A.  This  print  is  after  Weft,  to  which  I fliall  once  more  refer  in 
the  fequel.  If  the  phyfionomy  does  not  appear  fo  animated  as  it 
ought  to  be,  the  copylft  is  to  blame.  This  child  replete  with  in- 
nocence and  candour,  is  railing  his  eyes  to  Jefus  Chrift,  fees  and 
hears  only  him.  The  mouth  is  too  harlh  and  too  open  for  the  de- 
gree of  attention  indicated  by  the  attitude  in  general,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  form  of  the  eye.  Attending  to  proportion,  the  nofe 
is  likewlfe  too  marked,  too  little  infantine  ; but  it  neceffarily  fup- 
pofes  much  fweetnefs  and  ingenuoufnefs,  a heart  upright,  pure, 
and  generous,  a judgment  found  and  clear.  The  forehead  confi- 
dering  its  pofition  and  its  contours,  promifes,  -neither  profound 
thought  *or  enterprizing  courage.  The  eye  announces  a concep- 
tion extremely  rapid,  an  aftonifhing  capacity  to  feizc,  I had  al- 
moft  faid,  to  devour  beauties  which  affetl  the  fenfes. 

The  fame  charafter  may  be  traced  in  the  contour  of  the  occiput. 
The  chin  is  a little  too  voluptuous ; but  I difeern  in  the  whole  the 
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expreffion  of  that  beautiful  fimpllcity,  of  that  divine  fentiment, 
which  detaches  the  foul  from  the  things  of  this  world,  andenfures 
to  it  a participation  of  the  bounty  of  a Father  in  heaveo. 

B.  This  head  is  truly  infantine,  but  in  which  the  ftrength  of 
twenty  years  is  vifibly  concentrated.  However  childilh  the  form, 
every  thing  in  it  announces  the  vigour  of  a Hercules.  The  face 
is  fleihy  ; but  it  is  a flelh  which  has  the  hardnefs  of  brafs.  Thii 
youth  is  choleric-fanguine  to  the  higheft  degree  ; he  cannot  pof- 
fibly  have  fp^ung  from  feeble  parents,  nor  been  born  in  a mean 
condition.  Had  w*c  the  means  of  fettling  the  degrees  of  obftina- 
'ey,  according  to  the  different  conditions  of  life,  from  the  confta- 
ble  up  to  the  magiftrate,  and  from  the  magiftratc  up  to  the 
monarch,  I would  aferibe  to  the  being  before  us  the  inflexible  wall 
of  a Oefpoty  inexorable  firmnefs,  founded  on  energy  of  charadfer. 
Of  this  the  forehead  and  chin  are  fufficlent  indications. 


Twelve  Heads  of  Boys. 

C. 

Twelve  profiles,  between  which  you  may,  perhaps,  on  the  firft 
glance,  perceive  a certain  air  of  refemblance,  but  which  differ  im- 
menfely  in  point  of  charadfer.  There  is  not  one  of  them  which 
excites  my  admiration  ; and  the  reader  wdll  probably  think  as  I 
do,  after  he  has  attentively  examined  them  one  by  one. 

1 . Phlegmatic-melancholic,  perfedfly  good-natured,  but  of  a 
feeble  cbaradler.  With  much  gentleiiefs  and  modefty,  docility 
and  refledllon,  he  is  inclined  to  doubt  and  miflrufl;, 

2.  This  profile  prefents  a fingular  mixture.  The  forehead  i »- 
dicates  an  obflinacy  which  appears  to  be  the  effedl  of  a narr'l^w 
mind;  the  nofe  difeovers  judgment  at  bottom;  the  eye,  mouth, 
and  chin,  announce  good- nature  bordering  on  weaknefs. 
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3.  Much  weaker  ftlll  than  the  preceeding,  more  waggifh  m 
his  mirth.  The  over  obtufe  contour  of  the  pafTage  which  joints 
the  nofe  to  the  mouth, ’gives  the  whole  a childifh  air.  The  fore- 
head proinifes  more  flexibility  and  docility  than  that  of  No.  2, 

4.  If  the  chin  were  more  analogous  to  the  part  between  the 
nofe  and  the  mouth,  and  if  the  forehead  retreated  a little  more 
a-top,  this  phyfionomy  would  certainly  be  much  above  the  com- 
mon. Such  as  it  at  prefent.  It  appears  fixed  for  life  j it  will 
be  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  ennoble  it. 

_ 

5.  The  forehead  is  very  well,  without  having  any  thing  re- 
markably dlftinguifned,  and  that  eye  too  is  not  ordinary.  A 
nofe  fo  violently  turned  up  is  not  in  nature ; were  it  lefs 
exaggerated,  I fliall  call  it  judicious.  The  mouth  of  this  boy 
is  too  intelligent  for  his-^ge : it  entirely  ceafesto  be  childifh. 

6.  The  forehead  is  not  fo  good  as  the  proceeding,  the 
more  cunning.  The  mouth  is  not  young  enough,  and,  not- 
withflanding  the  difagreeable  contraft  which  refults  from  it,  it 
preferves  an  air  of  wifdom  and  goodnefs. 

7.  Though  the  upper  part  of  the  face  indicates  a feeble  cha- 
rafter,  you  cannot  help  obferving  in  all  the  reft,  and  particularly 
in  the  mouth,  an  expreffion  of  candour,  gentlenefs  and  dignity. 

S.  A part  of  the  contour  of  the  nofe  excepted,  this  phy- 
fionomy is  completely  ftupld.  A forehead  whofe  profile  appears 
founded,  and  which  advances  a-top,  is  always  a certain  mark  of 
ftupidlty. 

9.  Premature  reafon,  but  proceeding  on  falfc  principles ; ob- 
ftlnacy  fcarccly  belonging  to  that  age  ; a mixture  of  weaknefs, 
ftupldity,  and  indolence. 


10,  Complete  ftupidity  and  harfhnefs,  if  you  except  the  eye, 
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IT.  A pliyfionomy  of  the  fuperior  kind,  and  which  almoft  fu« 
perabounds  in  the  reafoaing  powers,  I perceive  here  the  man  de- 
figned  for  the  cabinet. 

12.  The  nofe,  taken  by  itfelf,  fappofes  judgment>  but  every 
thing  elfe  is  mere  phlegmatic  ftupidity. 

Two  Profiles  of  Men. 

D. 

1.  This  profile  dlfcovers  capacity  and  good  fenfe.  Cover  fore- 
head T,  the  under  part  of  which  efpeclally  is  drawn  without  truth 
and  corrednefs-'  and  you  will  read  in  that  handfome  phyfionomy, 
a mind  Ingenuous  and  open,  a chamber  gentle,  tranquil,  and  ge- 
nerous. The  forehead  and  the  nofe  of  2,  promife  a man  more  de- 
cided, and  who  is  more  direded  by  reafon  in  the  judgments  which 
he  pronounces  Perfons  of  this  fort,  has,  however,  aptitude  for 
^ every  thing.  Employ  them  In  bufinefs,  make  preceptors,  pro- 
feffors,  of  them,  they  will  fucceed  every  where.  They  examine 
objeds  with  clearnefs,  and  with  folidity  : they  meafure  them  by 
the  proper  ftandard. 

Two  Boys, 

E. 

The  fame  face  twice  Teprefented,  You  will  remark  In  the 
firft  more  gentlcnefs*,  cordiality,  and  delicacy;  In  the  fecond, 
more  energy  and  vigour.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  denote  a 
manly  and  generous  charader.  Such  a look  neceffarily  fuppofes 
quicknefs  of  conception,  a clearnefs  of  underftanding  which  ad- 
mits of  no  ambiguity  or  confufion.  The  eyes  and  eye-brows  an- 
nounce fuperior  difpofitlons,  a greatnefs  almoft  heroic  : in  the 
firlt  head  thefe  parts  approach  to  the  fublime.  The  nofe  in  both 
promifes  a good  and  honell  heart,  without  much  llrength  of 
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mind,  and  without  eminent  qualities. ' What  we  perceive  or  con- 
jedure  of  the  forehead,  indicates  an  excellent  memory  and  firm- 
nefs*— more  clearnefs,  however,  than  fagacity. 


Four  Portraits. 

F. 

Four  excellent  phyfionoraies.  i,  is  infinitely  more  fenfible  than 
2;  but,  in  this  refped,  the  form  of  the  eye-brow,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  indemnifies  the  fecond  for  the  injury  done  him  in  the  con- 
tour of  the  forehead  and  of  the  nofe.  His  mouth  is  more  phlegma- 
tic than  that  of  i,  in  which  you  difcover  more  ferenity  and  gaiety. 
Differences  of  this  fort  arife  from  the  moft  minute  circumftances. 
The  eye  of  1 is  more  attentive  and  more  judicious  than  that  of 
2,  and  a flight  infledlon  in  the  noftrll  renders  it  more  fignificant. 
In  general,  i appears  to  me  a valuable  perfon  ; he  is  a young  man 
of  Angular  courage. 

3.  An  energetic,  valiant,  and  folid  charader.  The  nofe  ex- 
preffes  a wifdom  and  a vigour  which  are  not  to  be  traced  to  fo  mucli 
advantage  in  the  forehead.  This  laft-mentioned  part  difplays 
more  firmnefs  and  obftinacy  than  judgment  and  ingenuity.  A 
perfon  with  fuch  a look  may  become  an  artift.  The  mouth  like- 
wife  promifes.  much  ability ; it  has,  if  you  will,  an  air  of  good- 
nefs,  but  there  is  a little  too  much  coldnefs  mingled  with  it. 

4.  This  phyfionomy  is  more  animated  and  decided;  it  fuppofes 
more  penetration,  dexterity,  and  intelligence  than  any  of  the 
preceding.  Every  thing  in  it  is  in  harmony.  That  eye  embraces,  - 
'runs  over,  and  analyfes  its  objed  with  aftonifliing  rapidity.  A 
gentle  calm  and  a fentiment  of  convidion  are  depided  in  the 
mouth.  It  is  the  moft  beautiful  of  the  four:  no  one  of  them  an- 
nounces fo  much  gentknefs,  tranquillity,  wifdom,  capacity,  and 
folldity. 
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Twelve  Figures  of  Boys. 

G. 

Thefe  figures  of  children  are  upon  too  fmall  a fcale,  but  they 
are  not  the  lefs  fignificant  on  that  account)  as  much  in  refpeft  of 
phyfionomical  expreflion,  as  of  attitude  : not  one  of  them  is  ad- 
vantageous, not  one  of  which  it  is  pofiible  to  fpeak  well. 

I 

I.  If  you  hefitate  to  call  this  a wicked  boy,  you  may  impute 
to  him  at  leak  a harfh  and  violent  character,  2.  A mordle  tem- 
per^ and  quite  difpofed  to  mifehief.  3.  An  idle  blackguard.  4. 
Daftaidly  and  indolent.  5.  A coward.  6.  Dull  and  ftupid.  y. 
Sordidly  avaricious.  8.  Stupid  and  good.  9,  A mifehievous 
hypocrite.  10.  A difobedient  and  infolent  child,  j i.  Impudent 
and  ftubborn.  1 2.  Cruel. 

Whole  length  Figure  of  Content. 


The  attitude  and  features  of  this  figure  reprefents  content  per-* 
fonified  j only  the  face  is  over  delicate,  and  rather  too  flat. 

Thirteen  whole  lengths  of  Boys. 

I. 

All  thefe  fmall  figures  too  are  fpeakihg  and  charaderlftical.' 

I.  Prefents  the  attitude  of  a good  lad,  who,  in  his  fimplicity 
will  do  harm  to  no  one.  The  gaiety  of  2 is  pleafing.  3.  Has 
the  air  of  a fludious  youth.  4.  Is  meditating  on  what  he  has 
juft:  read.  5.  Is  a little  fprightly  wag.  You  difeover  in  6,  the 
gentlenefs  of  a good  mind;  yt  A noble  and  generous  character. 

K 2 . 
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8.  Bears  the  Imprefs  of  genius.  9.  Is  abforbed  in  devout  exer- 
cifes.  I cannot  doubt,  for  a moment,  of  the  docility  of  10,  nor 
of  the  candour  of  11.  12.  Prefents  the  image  of  a poor  wretch 

overjoyed  on  receiving  feafonable  relief,  13.  Is  adminiftering  • 
that  relief  with  a liberal  heart  and  hand. 

\ 

•Head  of  a Young  Man. 

K. 

I fubjoin  the  portrait  of  a young  man,  refpefting  whom  I bold- 
ly pronounce  every  thing  honourable  and  wife — every  thing  that 
concurs  to  render  a man  ufeful,  folid,  judicious,  confiderate,  order- 
ly-«every  thing  that  can  infpire  confidence — every  thing  ap- 
proaching to  fuperiority,  without  aftually  rifing  to  faperiorlty— 
decidedly  meets  In  this  face. 

Twelve  Outlines  of  Heads. 

L. 

N 

I.  A young  man  eflimable  on  the  fcore  of  goodnefs.  He  is  a 
fprightly  fellow;  he  unites  docility  to  capacity,  but  profefles  no 
extraordinary  talents, 

2.,  With  refped  to  talents  he  is  fuperlor  to  the  preceding. 
The  forehead,  the  eyes,  and  the  mouth,  difclofe  a more  refledling 
charafter. 

3.  Magnanimous  and  haughty.  Cover  the  under  part  of  the 
face,  and  the  expreffion  of  his  dignity  will  appear  in  all  its  purity; 
the  under  part  on  the  contrary,  prefent  a mixture  of  arrogance 
and  voluptuoufnefs. 

4.  Generous,  difereet,  and  confiderate.  The  chara6fer  of  cir- 
cumfpe6lIon  refides  rather  in  the  eye- brows  than  in  the  eyes;  it 
apparent  alfo  in  the  form  of  the  face. 
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5.  Genius  fparkles  in  the  whole  of  this  form  : it  is  vifible  in  the 
hair,  and  efpecially  in  the  look.  The  nofe  is  badly  drawn,  and 
void  of  charafter. 

6.  The  form  of  the  face  and  the  eye-brows  announce  a ferious 
thinker,  fomewhat  dlfpofed  to  melancholy.  There  is  a tint  of 
weaknefs  in  the  eyes : the  nofe  and  mouth  are  flrongly  cxpreflire 
of  dignity  and  goodnefs. 

7.  Attentive  and  ftudious,  rich  in  talent : he  unites,  to  the  love 
of  order,  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion  and  a retentive  memory. 

8.  This  face  expreffes  rather  a fudden  burft  of  joy,  than  habitual 
gaiety:  he  is  not  endowed  with  fuperior  faculties, 

9.  A charader  flexible  and  docile,  gentle  and  good,  innocent 

and  peaceable.  v 

10.  Poflefles  a found  underflanding : he  is  fincere,  a rigid  ob.^ 
ferver  of  truth,  and  brave. 

11.  Humble,  modefl,  and  refpeefful.  His  gcntlenefs  and  do- 
cility almofl:  fupply  the  place  of  talents. 

12.  A charadfer  affable,  affectionate,  and  ingenuous ; a foul  all 
candour,  a mind  contented,  flexible,  and  attentive— -Thefe  are  the 
diftiaCtive  marks  cf  this  phyfionomy. 

Four  Heads, 

M. 

I.  and  2,  The  fame  face  taken  both  ways  in  profile.  The 
whole  conveys  the  idea  of  a character  good,  gentle,  and  gene- 
rous : and  it  is  precifely  this  whole  which  produces  the  expreflion  of 
thefe  two  laft  qualities,  though  it  is  to  be  found  ftill  more  particu- 
larly in  the  form  of  the  nofe,  I would  allow  to  this  head  facility  of 
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comprelienfion,  but  no  depth  ; a mind  capable  of  contemplating 
objedts  with  difcernm^nt,  which  meafures  them,  perhaps,  with  ac- 
curacy, and  in  all  their  extent,  but  without  penetration  fufficient 
to  acquire  a thorough  knowledge  of  them.  The  eye  of  profile  2 
is  gentler  and  more  fenfible  than  that  of  1 , the  nofe  of  which  has 
fo  much  the  more  fagacity  and  ingenuity.  The  drawing  of  the 
noftril  in  both  is  incorreft.  The  mouth  2 is  not  deftitute  of  dig- 
nity ; I is,  however,  fuperior  to  it  in  this  refpe£^.  The  ear,  the 
chin,  the  neck,  and  the  whole  contour  of  the  occiput  promife  in- 
finitely lefs  than  the  nofe  and  the  mouth. 

You  muft  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  3,  on  the  firft  glance, 
this  face  is  one  of  thofe  which  may  miflead  the  mod  experienced 
phyfionomift.  I know  not  the  original ; I have  not  the  flighteft 
notion  of  any  thing  relating  to  him,  and  his  portrait  makes  me 
fenfible  of  the  truth  of  what  I have  fald  above — that  It  is  frequent- 
ly very  difficult  to  form  a judgment  of  youth.  Here  the  whole 
produces  no  favourable  impreffion,  it  has  nothing  to  prepoffefs 
you.  If  the  contour  of  the  forehead  had  been  accurately  given, 
there  is  no  education,  no  degree  of  culture,  capable  of  producing, 
in  this  head,  the  germ  of  extraordinary  faculties : The  pofitlon 
and  form  of  the  eyes,  the  nofe,  and  what  is  vifible  of  the  ear,  con- 
firm me  in  my  opinion.  If  the  ear  is  indeed  placed  at  that 
height  nothing  more  is  neceffary  to  a decided  fiupidity.  The 
mouth  and  chin.  In  like  manner,  have  nothing  diftinguifhed. — I 
would  not  fwear,  hoxvever,  that  this  phyfionomy  may  not  conceal 
many  eftimable  qualties,  which  compenfate  the  difad  vantages 
which  I have  juft  enumerated. 

Headlefs  and  inconfiderate  as  it  may  appear,  it  does  not  exc’ude 
a certain  portion  of  good-nature,  nor  even  ingenuity;  and  cloftly 
examined  ^he  whole  form,  I believe,  I difeern  in  it  fincerity,  appli- 
cation, and  the  love  of  good  order. 

4.  Seems  deficient,  it  muft  be  allowed,  in  refpeff  to  ingenuity, 
fagacity,  and  delicacy;  but  It  poflefles  a fund  of  prudence,  which 
in  vain  you  would  look  for  in  No.  3—for  there  is  a mighty  differ- 
ence between  prudence  and  ingenuity. 


ToLin. 
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Twelve  SMALL  Heads  OF  Men. 

N. 

1 aflced  of  Mr.  Chodowiecki  fix  faces  of  young  men,  drawn  in 
front  and  in  pronle,  Here^they  are.  It  remains  that  we  enquire, 
firft,  whether  thefe  fancy  heads  be  the  fame  in  profile  and  in  front ; 
and  then,  what  is  the  charafter  of  each.  In  general  they  repre- 
fent  rather  maturity  than  youth, 

I. 

This  head  promifes  a man  judicious,  generous,  and  friendly; 
but  I dare  not  expeft  from  him  either  fuperior  talents  or  extreme 
fenfibility.  7 cannot  be  the  fame  face;  it  is  much  younger:  ana- 
logy of  charafter  has,  however,  been  preferved. 


2. 

There  is  more  harmony  or  identity  between  2 and  8 ; only  this 
laft  llrikes  ftill  more  by  its  expreffion  of  probity,  dignity,  and. 
judgment.  In  2,  the  Upper  lip  has  been  omitted  through  the  fault 
of  the  engraver, 

3* 

Modeft,  fenfible,  and  attentive.  All  thefe  arc  likewife  to  be 
found  in  9,  which  T confider  alfo  as  the  more  judicious  of  the 
two; 

4‘ 

Without  having  any  thing  great,  or  abfolutely  noble,  this  cha-  . ■ 
rafter  peffeffes  an  extraordinary  fund  of  reafon,  but  more  ftaid 
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and  more  decided  than  befits  this  time  of  life.  Scarcely  any  one 
except  a fick  perfon  or  a mifer,  could  have  fuch  a phyfionomy 
under  forty  years  of  age.  lo,  is  fifty  at  lead  : he  is  confiderate 
and  crafty  ; he  muft  have  the  prattle  of  an  old  woman,  and  a pro* 
penfity  to  avarice. 


5- 

Neither  is  there  any  greatnefs  here  ; he  may  be  able  to  conduct 
himfelf  difcreetly,  but  fomething,  perhaps,  might  be  faid  as  to  his 
folidity  and  Integrity,  il.  does  not  abfolutely  correfpond  to  Its 
profile.  But  for  a fmall  flant  In  the  drawing,  this  face  would  be 
as  fenfible  and  as  fage  as  Its  companion  ; nay,  even  greater  and 
more  dignified.  I fhould  fuppofe  5 to  be  thirty  years  old,  and 
1 1,  two  and  twenty  at  moft. 


^ 6. 

May  be  about  forty.  I confider  him  as  the  moft  judicious  of 
the  whole  ; he  pofiefles  coolnefs  and  refledllon,  fnduftry  and  good- 
nefs  of  heart.  This  head  has  no  manner  of  relailon  to  12  ; this 
laft  indicates,  If  you  will,  more  natural  goodnefs,  but  is  fangulne  ' 
in  the  extreme. 

Before  we  proceed  farther,  let  us  fettle  an  obfervation  which  I 
[ confider  as  of  fuperior  importance.  There  are  three  claftes  of  chil- 
dren, three  claftes  of  men,  under  one  of  which  every  individual 
be  arranged.  Our  body  is  elther^^and  tenfcy  or  relaxed fofty 
or  elfe  it  poflefies  the  juft  medium,  and  then  It  unites  and /re- 
eijion.  In  the  human  fpecies,  extremes  are  only  half  men  or  half 
monfters.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  nature  Is  upon  Its  centre,  the 
more  precife  and  eafy  are  Its  forms — they  have  exadlnefs  without 
harftinefs,  cafe  without  foftnefs.  The  fame  diftirhSlion  holds  good  In 
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morals.  A rigid  charafter  oppreflcs  others ; a relaxed  charafler 
is  itfelf  eafily  opprcfled;  eafy  and  precife,  it  encroaches  on  no  one, 
and  pofTefTes  the  elafticity  neeeffary  to  refill  encroachment.  The 
afTemblage  of  a great  number  of  ftraight  lines,  or  of  fuch  as  ap- 
proach to  the  ftraight  line,  necefiarily  fuppofes  an  obftinate  tem- 
per, a difpofition  not  eafily  managed.  Contours  completely 
rounded  are  the  Infallible  indication  of  fenfuality,  of  indolence,  or 
of  a conftitution,  in  one  word,  in  which  every  thing  is  given  ta 
the  body,  at  tht  cxpencc  of  the  mind.  Finally,  where  ftraight 
lines  gently  blend  with  curves,  there  will  be  neither  tenfion  nor 
laxnefs. 


Six  Heads. 

Face  I.  is  obvioufly  the  profile  of  2.  Unlefs  all  phyfionomical 
conjedlure  is  fallacious,  the  original  muft  be  a man  of  ninety,  ma- 
lignant, crafty,  inclined  to  falfehood  and  avarice,  and  who,  proba- 
bly, in  his  youth,  was  violently  addidled  to  fenfual  pleafure.  Pro- 
file 3 reprefents  an  old  man  of  one  hundred  and  four,  of  a robuft 
conftitution,  laborious  and  honeft,  but,  beyond  all  doubt,  an 
obftinate  charadler.  An  elevated  forehead,  funk  eyes,  frequent- 
ly alfo  thofe  which  are  large  and  well  cut,  a large  nofe,  frontal 
finufes  railed  and  fpacious,  a chin  firm  and  prominent,  lips  clofed, 
a fldn  foft  and  puckered,  but  not  over  lax— all  thefe  traits  united 
may  be  confidered  as  the  figns,  if  not  as  the  ingredients,  of 
long  life.  But  the  phyfionomles  which  refult  from  fuch  an  af- 
femblage,  imply,  for  the  moft  part,  a character  artful,  fufpicious, 
covetous,  and  deceitful.  Obftinacy  and  ambition  are  infeparable 
from  It. 

4.  This  head  of  an  old  man,  paft  his  hundreth  year,  may  ferve 
both  as  text  and  commentary  to  the  charadleriftic  pidlure  which 
I have  juft  traced.  Every  man  deftined  to  reach  an  advanced  pe- 
riod of  life,  has  a mufcular  forehead,  furnlfhed  with  a foft  fidn  ; , 
the  nofe  fomewhat  curved.  Rarely  will  you  fee  a man  laden  with 
years  whole  phyfionomy  is  frank  and  open ; you  will  hardly  ever 
read  in  it  the  traits  of  prepoffdfing  generofity. 
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5 and  6.  With  what  truth  are  old  age  and  youth  here  contrafled  ? 
In  the  head  of  the  old  w'oman  every  feature  prefents  the  expreffion 
of  health  which  nothing  can  impair,  of  a principle  of  life,  if  1 
may  fo  exprefs  myfclf,  altogether  inextinguifliable — the  moll 
alluring  frefhnefs,  the  happiell  mixture  of  the  phlegmalic-fan- 
giilne  temperament,  are  dilFufed  over  the  face  of  the  young 
perfon.  You  will  alfo  find  in  figure  5,  all  the  figns  of  longevity 
which  I lately  indicated.  However  ungraceful,^  however  dif- 
pleafing  the  exterior  of  the  old  woman  may  be,  flie  poffejOTes 
eftimable  qualities : 1 give  her  credit  for  a charadler  adllve  and 
obliging,  a mind  inured  to  the  exercife  of  patience— a humour 
abundantly  fprightly,  w’ith  all  Its  driiiefs — a fpirit  habitually  at- 
tentive, in  fpite  of  a total  w^ant  of  cultivation. — The  young  girl 
is  goodnefs,  contentment,  and  innocence  itfelf.  With  a tian- 
quillity  infepafable  from  a phyfionomy  fo  fingularly  happy,  fhe 
vrill  traverfe,  with  equal  compofure,  a meadow  enamelled  w'ith 
flow'crs,  and  a road  beftrewed  with  briars  and  thorns.  The 
fmalieft  vexation  afflidls  her,  even  to  the  (bedding  of  tears,  but  (lie 
is  comforted  by  the  (lighteft  confolation* 


Eleven  Male  Heads. 


Let  us  run  over  a few  examples  more  of  the  different  ages  of 
human  life. 

T,  A child  of  a day  old.  obferve  this  forehead  advancing-a-top, 
and  the  exceffive  fize  of  the  (Icull,  which  is,  not  yet  clofed. 
Some  of  the  parts  are  too  flrongly  marked:  this  is  a mouth 
of  three  months  old,  and  the  eye  is  at  leaft  fix, 

2,  Reprefents  the  fame,  a lad  in  his  tenth  year;  but  the  eye 
is  too  feeble,  and  the  cavity  of  the  nofe  extravagant. 

3.  The  fame  ftill,  ;.t  the  age  of  twenty.  The  eye  is  too  large, 
and  the  air  of  the  face  lefs  determined  than  you  would  liave  ex- 
pelled from  No.  i. 
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'4.  Here  he  is  arrived  at  manhood,  however,  at  the  tenth 
year,  the  line  of  the  forehead  is  fo  curved  as  in  2,  it  will  have 
neither  at  thirty,  nor  at  fourfeore,  the  perpendicularity  of  4,  la 
other  refpeds,  this  phyfionomy  is  of  fingular  propriety  and 
dignity.  ' 

5.  Here  we  behold  him  advanced  to  fifty.  I fhall  only  ob- 
je6l  to  the  defigner,  that  the  nofe  is  much  too  acquiline,  compared 
with  the  cavity /.  of  2,  and  too  maffy,  compared  to  4.  Befides, 
the  forehead  of  this  laft;  will  never  have  the  curve  of  5. 

'In  purfuing  this  individual  through  thefe  five  ftages  of  life,  we 
muft  conftantly  do  juftice  to  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  to  his 
talents,  to  his  aptitude  for  bufinefs,  to  his  upright  and  obliging  - 
charadler. 

If  6,  is  intended  to  reprefent  a man  of  fixty,  he  is  too  young 
by  ten  years.  He  is  phlegmatic,  wholly  abforbed  in  felf. 

/ 

Suppofing  then  that  6,  is  only  fifty  years,  he  will  never  afliime 
at  fixty  the  form  of  7.  Ten  years  are  not  fufiicient  to  produce 
a change  fo  great.  7.  announces,  moreover,  a man  of  worth, 
who  enjoys  life  calmly,  but  who,  in  every  refpeft,  is  deftitute  of 
force  and  energy. 

The  gradation  of  the  remainder  of  the  feries  appears  to  me 
fufficiently  well  obferved ; 8,  is  feventy,  9,  is  eighty,  10,  is  ninety, 
and  i I is  a hundred  years  old  j only  the  under  part  of  this  laft  face 
is  too  plump. 

In  all  thefe  heads  the  frontal  finufes  are  not  fufficiently  pro- 
minent, ' " 

6,  May  refemble  7.  after  a revolution  of  twenty  years ; but  I 
am  fully  aflured,  that  7,  will  never  pafs  Into  the  forms  10,  and 
II.  His  conftitutlon  is  too  feeble,  his  fyftem  not  bony  enough, 

, to  reach  the  utmoft  periods  of  old  age. 
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Nofe  8 is  the  moft  fenfible.  No  one  of  thefc  phyhoHomics 
promiles  a great  man. 


Ten  Female  Heads. 

f.  A child  of  five  years,  weak  in  mind.  If  at  this  age  the  forc» 
head  is  thus  prominently  bent  forward,  you  will  hardly  extradl 
from  it  fuperior  faculties — and  never  will  the  phyfionomy  acquire 
the  happy  expreffion  of  2,  which  is  intended  to  reprefent  the  fame 
young  perfon  in  her  fifteenth  year.  Without  diilingiiilhing  her- 
felf  by  a^fecided  fuperlority,  this  laft  difeovers  folid  fenfe  and  an 
exquifite  judgment. 

3.  Here  fite  is  at  five  and  twenty,  and  if  the  forehead  were  a 
little  more  tenfe.  the  analogy  with  z would  be  complete^  There 
is  much  goodnefs,  candour,  and  dignity  in  this  face. 

But  I cannot  conceive  how  4 can  be  profile  3,  grown  ten  years 
older.  Never  did  a chin  which  advanced  at  thirty-  five,  retreat  at 
forty-five ; never  could  nofe  3 have  the  cavity  of  4,  and  Hill  lefs 
that  of  5 ; never  will  forehead  3 become  rounded  like  5.  Head  4 , 
is  lefs  judicious  than  3,  and  5,  lefs  than  4. 

6.  It  is  impofilble  to  reconcile  this  face  to  5.  The  nofe,  the 
mouth,  and  the  eye  may  be  more  ftaid  by  ten  years,  but  they  have 
no  manner  of  refemblance.  This  forehead  is  even  Hill  more  Itupid 
than  the  other. 

7.  Does  not  abfolutely  belong  to  this  clafs.  She  may  be  a 
woman  of  fixty-five,  1 admit ; that  is,  ten  years  older  than  the 
preceding;  but  it  is  not  the  fame  perfooc  Her  charafler  has 
nothing  excellent;  I cannot  allow  her  great  penetration;  per, 
haps  Ihe  even  gives  offence  by  a flight  degree  of  levity : however, 
i am  either  much  miftaken,  or  flie  is  fenfible,  eafy  to  live  with', 
and  a houfewife  who  manages  her  domeftic  affairs  with  order  and 
diferetion. 
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8.  I again  remark  a want  of  conformity  between  this  and  the 
preceding  face.  This  is  a woman  of  feventy-five  ; but  the  fore- 
head is  too  fmooth,  the  eye  foo  open,  for  that  age,  A phlegma- 
tic-fanguine  charafter  is  predominant  here.  What  is  moft  ju- 
dicious in  this  phyfionomy  is  the  look,  though,  taking  the  whole, 
there  is  nothing  ftupid  to  be  found  in  it. 

9.  Is  a perfon  of  eighty-five.  The  eye  is  fufficiently  In  har- 
mony with  7,  but  the  other  features  have  nothing  in  common, 

10.  Is  ninety-five.  This  profile  has  moll  refemblance'  to  9, 
but,  in  both,  the  forehead  has  not  the  phyfiologicai  indications  of 
extreme  old  age. 


T 
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LECTURE.  Vlli: 


CHAP.  I. 


Observations  on  new-born  Infants,  on  the  Dying- 
AND  the  Dead. 


I. 

I have  had  occafion  to  obferve  fome  infants  immediately  on  their 
birth,  ai)d  have  found  an  aftoniftiing  refemblance  between  their 
profile  and  that  of  the  father,  A few  davs  after,  this  refem- 
blance almoft  entirely  difappeared ; the  influence  of  the  air  and 
of  food,  and  probably  alfo  the  change  of  potture  had  fo  altered 
the  defign  of  the  face,  that  you  could  have  believed  it  a different 
individual.  1 have  afterwards  feen  two  of  thefe  children  die,  the 
one  at  fix  weeks,  the  other  at  four  years  of  age — and,  about 
twelve  hours  after  their  death,  they  completely  recovered  the  very 
profile  which  had  flruck  me  fo  much  at  their  birth ; only  the  pro- 
file of  the  dead  child  was,  a»  might  be  expected,  more  ftrongly 
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marked  and  more  tenfe  than  that  of  the  livingr  On  the  third  day 
this  refemblance  began  to  difappear,  , 


I knew  a man  of  fifty  years,  and  another  of  feventy,  both  of 
whom,  while  alive,  appeared  to  have  no  manner  of  refemblance  to 
their  children,  and  whofe  phyfionomies  belonged,  if  I ntay  fo  ex- 
prefs  myfelf,  to  a clafs  totally  different.  Two  days  after  their 
death,  the  profile  of  the  one  became  perfedlly  conformed  to  that 
of  his  eldefi;  fon,  and  th6  image  of  the  other  father  might  be 
diftindfly  traced  in  the  third  of  his  fons.  This  likeneis  was 
quite  as  diftindlly  marked  as  that  of  the  children,  who,  immedi- 
ately after  their  death,  brought  to  my  recollection  the  phyfiono- 
mies  which  they  had  at  their  birth.  In  the  cafe  of  which  I am 
now  fpeaking,  it  is  to  be  imderftood,  that  the  features  were  more 
llrongly  hiarked,  more  hard ; and,  notwithfianding  this,  the  rc- 
femblance  did  not  remain  beyond  the  third  day. 


V 

As  often  as  I have  feen  dead  perfons,  fo  often  have  I- made  an 
obfervation  which  has  never  deceived  me ; that  after  a fhort  in- 
terval of  fixteen  or  twenty-four  hour?,  fometimes  even  fooner,  ac- 
cording to  the  malady  wliich  preceded  death,  the  defign  of  the 
phyfionomy  comes  out  more,  and  the  features  become  infinltely 
more  beautiful  thari  they  had  been  during  life:  they  acquire  more 
precifion  and  proportion,  you  may  perceive  in  them  more  harmo- 
ny and  homogeneity,  they  appear  more  noble  and  fublime. 

Has  not  every  one  of  us,  I have  often  refiedfed  in  filence,  a 
primitive  phyfionomy,  the  origin  and  effence  of  which  mud  be 
divine  ? Miift  not  this  fundamental  phyfionomy  have  been 
difturbed,  and,  if  I may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  fubmerged 
by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  events  and  paffions?  And  may  it  not 
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'gradually  re-eftablifli  itfelf  in  the  calm  of  death,  as  muddy  water 
works  itfelf  clear  when  it  is  no  longer  ftirrcd  ? 


4* 


I have  likewife  had  frequent  occafion  to  attend  the  dying  ; I 
have  feen  fome  of  them  whofe  faces  had  always  appeared  to  me 
ignoblejr  expreffing  neither  elevation  of  mind,  nor  greatnefs  of  cha- 
rafter.  A few  hours,  and,  in  fome  inftances,  a few  moments,  be- 
fore death,  their  phyfionomies  became  vifibly  ennobled.  Colour, 
defign,  expreffion,  all  was  changed.  A celeftial  morning  was  be- 
ginning to  dawn  ! another  date  of  exiftence  was  at  hand,! — The 
mod  inattentive  obferver  was  condrained  'to  fubmit  to  evidence  ; 
the  harded  heart,  to  give  way  to  feeling ; the  mod  fceptical 
fpirit  to  embrace  the  faith.— Immortality  feemed  to  burd  through 
the  clouds  of  morality;, a ray  of  the  divine  image  dillipated  the 
horrors  of . didblution.— I turned  adde  my  head,  , and  adored 
in  filence.  Yes,  the  glory  of  God  is  dill  made  manifed  in  the 
w'eaked,  in  the  mod  imperfedl  of  men  1 


CHAP.  ir. 

Of  the  Influence  of  the  Imagination  on  the 
Formation  of  Man,  on  his  Physionomy,  and  on 
HIS  Character. 

I mud  redri(d  myfelf  to  fome  fugitive  obfervations  on  ^ fubjedl 
capable  of  furnidiing  matter  to  volumes.  I have  neither  the  ne- 
ceffary  leifure  nor  the  information  that  is  requifite ; nor  a call 
fufiiciently  decided,  to  it  give  a thorough  invedigatlon  : it  Is  im- 
podible  for  me,  however,  to  pafs  it  in  total  dlence.  The  little  I 
fhall  fay  is  Intended  merely  to  engage  others  to  meditate  on  a fub- 
je(5I  fo  important. 
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Our  imagination  operates  upon  our  phyjionomy.  It  afiimilateS  the 
face,  in  fome  meafure,  to  the  objedl  of  our  love  or  hatred.  This 
objeft  retraces  itfelf  before  our  eyes,  becomes  vivified,  and  thence- 
forward belongs  immediately  to  the  fphere  of  our  adivity.  The 
phyfionomy  of  a man  Very  much  in  love,  who  did  not  think  him- 
felf  obferved,  will  borrow,  1 am  fure  of  it,  fomc  traits  of  the  be- 
loved objefl  who  employs  all  his  thoughts,  whom  his  imagination 
reproduces,  whom  his  tendernefs  takes  delight  in  erabellifhing,  to 
whom  he  afcribe's,  perhaps,  in  abfence,  perfedlions  which,  prcfent, 
he'  could  not  difcover  in  her.  This  fpecies  of  phyfionomical  ana- 
logy certainly  could  nOt  efcape  an  experienced  obferver  ; juft  as  it 
would  be  eafy  to  trace  in  the  ferocious  air  of  a vindidlive  perfon, 
certain  tiaits  of  the  adverfary  whofe  downfall  he  is  meditating,' 
Our  face  is  a mirror  which  reflc6ls  the  objeifts  for  which  we  have 
a fingular  affection  or  averfion.  An  eye  lefs  acute  than  that  pf 
angels,  would  perceive,  perhaps,  on  the  face  of  the  chriftian,  in 
the  fervour  of  devotion,  a ray  of  the  Divinity.  A very  lively 
reprefentation  frequently  affeds  us  more  than  thp  reality.  Wc 
frequently  attach  ourfelves  more  vehemently  to  the  image,  we 
identify  ourfelves  more  eafily  with  it,  than  we  could  do  with  the 
objed  itfelf.  Snppofe  a man  who  had  got  a near  view  of  an  angtl 
—of  a God — of  the  Mefiiah,  during  his  pilgrimage  on  earth — 
who  had,  I will  not  fay,  contemplated  him  at  leifure,  in  all  the 
fplcndour  of  his  majefty,  but  only  enjoyed  a rapid  glimpfe— fuch 
a man  muft  be  entirely  deftitute  of  Irriaglnation  and  fenfibility,  if 
an  afped  fo  auguft  did  not  imprint  on  his  countenance  fome  of  the 
traits  which  muft  have  ftruck  him.  His  phyfionomy  muft  infal- 
libly have  borne  fenfible  marks  of  the  Divinity  who  filled  his  foul, 
theDeuM  propiorem. 

Our  imagination  a£ts  not  only  on  ourfeh'eSf  it  a8s  alfo  on  others. — > 
The  imagination  of  the  mother  has  an  influence  on  the  child  in 
her  womb,  and,  for  this  reafon,  care  is  taken  to  ainufe  women 
during  pregnancy,  to  entertain  them  with  pleafant  ideas,  and 
even  to  procure  for  them  a fucceflion  of  agreeable  objeds.  . But, 
if  I am  not  miftaken,  it  is  not  fo  much  the fight  of  a beautiful 
form,  or  of  a fine  portrait,  or  any  other  firoilar  means,  that  will 
VoL.  HI.  L 
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produce  the  defired  effedl— It  Is  rather  to  be  expedled  from  the 
xnterejl  which  thefe  beautiful  forms  infpire  at  particular  moments. 
T'hat  which  operates  Immediately  upon  us,  It  is  the  affedlion  of 
the  foul,  a fpecies  of  glance  which  may  be  afcribed  to  it ; and,  in 
all  this,  the  imagination,  properly  fo  called,  ads  only  as  a fc- 
condary  caufe ; it  is  only  the  organ  through  which  that  decifive, 
and,  in  fome  meafure,  repulfive  look  paffes.  Here  It  Is  ftill  the 
fpirit  that  qulckeneth ; the Jlefhy  and  the  Image  of  the  fiefii,  confidcr- 
ed  only  as  fuch,  projiteth  nothing,  Unlefs  looks  of  this  kind  are 
animated  and  n)lvified,  they  cannot  animate  and  vivify  in  their 
turn.  A fingle  look  of  love,  drawn,  if  I may  ufe  the  expreflion, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  foul.  Is  certainly  more  efficacious  than  a 
long  contemplation,  than  a refleded  ftudy  of  the  moll  beautiful 
forms;  but  we  are  no  more  capable  of  artificially  exciting  lit 
ourfelves  thefe  creative  looks,  than  we  can  acquire  the  power  of 
changing  or  embellifiilng  our  form,  by  contemplating  or  ftudy- 
ing  it  before  a mirror.  Whatever  creates,  whatever  ads  power- 
fully upon  our  interior,  has  its  fource  from  within,  is  a gift  of 
heaven.  Nothing  can  introduce  it,  or  prepare  the  way  for  it ; 
in  vain  will  you  attempt  to  difpofe  the  intention,  the  will,  or  the 
faculties  of  the  fubjed  which  mufl  produce  thefe  effeds.  Neltheir 
beautiful  forms  nor  monfters  are  the  work  of  art,  or  of  a particu- 
lar ftudy— they  are  the  refult  of  accidents,  which  fuddenly  ftrike 
theading  objed  at  certain  chofen  moments;  and  thefe  accidents 
depend  on  a providence  which  over-rules  all  things,  on  a God  who 
orders  and  determines  every  thing  beforehand,  who  direds  and 
perfeds  all. 

If,  however,,  you  perfift  in  a dlfpofitlon  to  extort  from  nature 
extraordinary  effeds,  be  lefs  felicitous  to  affed  the  fenfes  than  ad 
upon  internal  feeling.  Learn  to  excite  It,  to  awaken  it,  at  the  mo- 
ment it  Is  ready  to  burft  forth,  and  when  in  order  to  declare  itftlf, 
it  only  waits  your  call — learn  to  bring  it  forward  at  the  proper 
inflant— and  be  affured  that  It  will  feek,  that  it  will  find,  of  itfelf, 
the  neceffary  aid.  But  this  Internal  feeling  mutt  exijl  before  It 
can  be  roufed  or  brought  forward.  Begin  then  with  making  furc 
that  you  have  infpired  it,  for  we  cannot  make  it  fpring  up  at 
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pleafure.  Similar  confiderations  ought  not  to  efcape  thofe  who 
pretend  to  effedt  things  almoft  miraculous,  by^means  of  refined 
fyftems,  or  by  methodical  plans;  all  their  precautions,  all  their 
pfychological  combinations,  will  be  merely  thrown  away,  and  I 
lhall  always  call  to  their  recollection  thefe  words  of  the  Song  of 
Songs : “ I charge  you,  O ye  daughters  of  Jerufalem,  by  the 
“ roes  and  by  the  hinds  of  the  field,  that  ye  ftir  not  up,  nor 
“ awake  my  love,  till  he  pleafe.  The  voice  of  my  beloved  1’* 
the  creative  genius,  “ behold  he  cometh  leaping  upon  the  moun« 
tains,  ficipping  upon  the  hills.’’ 

According  to  my  principles  every  conformation,  fortunate  or 
unfortunate,  depends  on  certain  unforefeen  moments,  and  thefe 
moments  have  the  rapidity  and  the  vivacity  of  lightning,  Enjery 
creation^  of  whatever  kind  it  be,  is  momenlaneous . The  develope- 
ment,  the  nourifhment,  the  changes,  whether  to  better  or  worfe» 
are  the  work  of  time,  of  education,  and  of  art.  The  creative 
power  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  theories  / a creation  admits  not  of  pre- 
paration*  You  may  indeed  counterfeit  majhs — but  living  and  aCl^ 
ing  beings,  whofe  exterior  and  interior  are  in  perfeCt  harmony—*, 
images  of  the  Divinity — can  you  flatter  y < urfelf  with  being  able  to 
form  them  ? can  you  wind  them  up  like  a piece  of  mechanifn  ? No, 
they  mull  be  created  and  engendered— I will  add,  that  this  is 
not  of  bloodi  nor  of  the  will  of  the  fejh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but 
of  God  only. 

The  imagination,  when  it  is  animated  by  fentiment  and  paflioni, 
opetates  not  only  upon  ourfelves,  and  upon  the  objeCls  which 
are  before  our  eyes — it  operates  alfo  in  abfence,  and  at  a diftance; 
perhaps  even  futurity  is  comprehended  in  the  circle  of  its  inexpli- 
cable aCfivity;  and,  perhaps,  we  mufi  reckon  among  its  effects, 
what  is  commonly  called  apparitions  of  the  dead.  Admitting  as 
true  an  infinite  number  of  things,  remarkably  fingular,  of  this 
kind,  which  really  cannot  be  called  in  doubt;  on  afibciating  with 
them  analogous  apparitions  of  abfent  perfons,  who  have  rendered 
themfelvc's  vilible  to  their  friends  in  places  very  diflant ; on  fepa* 
ratijng  from  thefe  fads  every  thing  fabulous,  which  fuperftitlon  has 
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blended  with  them;  on  affigning  to  them  their  real  value,  and  on 
combining  them  with  fo  many  authentic  anecdotes  related  of  pre- 
fentiments — we  fliall  be  able  to  eftablifh  an  hypothefis  worthy  of 
occupying  one  of  the  firft  ranks  in  this  clafs  of  philofophical  pro- 
'babilltics.  The  hypothefis  is  this : 

The  Imoginaitonf  excited  hy  the  dejires  of  love,  or  heated  hy  any 
very  ardent  pafion,  operates  at  very  dijlant  times  and  places, 

A Tick,  a dying  perfon,  or  any  one  who  apprehends  himfelf  to  be 
in  imminent  danger,  fighs  after  his  abfent  friend,  after  a brother, 
a parent,  a wife.  They  are  ignorant  of  his  indlfpofition, 
of  his  danger;  they  were  not  thinking  of  him  at  that 
moment.  The  dying  man,  tranfported  by  the  ardour  of  his 
imagination,  forces  his  way  through  Hone  walls,  darts  through  in- 
tervening fpace,  and  appears  in  his  atlual  fituation — or,  in  other 
terms,  he  gives  fjgns  of  his  prefence,  approaching  to  reality. 
Is  fuch  an  apparition  corporeal?  No.  The  lick,  the  dying  per- 
fon is  languifliing  in  bed,  and  his  friend  is,  perhaps,  tofling,  in 
perfedl  health,  on  a tempeftuous  ocean : real  prefence  becomes,  of 
courfe,  a thing  impoflible.  What  is  it  then  which  produces  this 
fpecies  of  manifeftatlon?  What  is  the  caufe  which  a£ts,  while  the 
one  is  fo  far  diftant,  upon  the  fenfes,  upon  the  vifual  faculty  of  the 
other?  It  is  the  imagination — injagination  vehemently  excited  by 
love  and  defjre — concentrated,  if  I may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  in  the 
focus  of  paflion  : for  ^hls  muft  be  pre-fuppofed,  were  we  even  in- 
clined to  admit  an  intermediate  co-operation,  fince  there  is  no- 
thing but  the  excefs  of  paflion  which  could  juftify  the  idea,  the 
pofllbility  of  fuch  a fpiritual  mediation.  The  honv  of  the  quef- 
tion  is  inexplicable,  1 allow  it ; but  the  fafts  are  evident,  and  to 
deny  them  would  be  offering  an  infult  to  all  hiflorical  truth.  Let 
us  now'  more  particularly  apply  thefe  remarks  to  our  fubjed. 
May  there  not  be  fituatlons  of  mind,  in  which  the  imagination 
would  operate,  in  a manner  analogous,  and  altogether  as  incom* 
prehenfible,  on  children  not  yet  born?  The  incomprehenfibility 
leather  flaggers  us ; I feel  it,  I know  it — but  do  not  the  example^ 
which  I formerly  quoted,  and  all  thofe  of  the  fame  kind  w’hich 
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might  be  produced,  prefent  the  fame  difficulties?  Where  ^3  the 
phyfical  certainty,  whofe  eflence  is  not  at  the  fame  time  incon- 
ceivable? Is  not  even  the  exiftence  of  God,  and  that  of  his  works 
at  once  pofitiye  and  incomprehenfible  ? 

We  frequently  fee  children"  born  perfedly  conllitutcd,  to  ap- 
pearance, who  afterwards,  fometimes  not  till  feveral  years  have 
elapfed,  difcover  thofe  effedls  of  conformation  with  which  the  ima- 
gination, or  the  prefentiment  of  the  mother,  had  been  effeHed, 
before,  or  at,  or  aftef  the  moment  of  conception.  If  women  were 
able  to  keep  an  exadl  regifler  of  the  moft  remarkable  accidents 
which  befel  them  during  pregnancy,  if  they  were  able  to  combine 
the  emotions  which  they  have  felt,  give  an  account  of  the  ffiocks 
which  their  minds  may  have  undergone,  while  they  were  in  that 
eondition,  they  might,  perhaps,  forefee  the  pliyfiological,  philofo- 
phical,  intelledltoai,  moral,  and  phyfiognomical  revolutions  through 
which  each  of  their  children  had  to  pafs ; they  might,,  perhaps, 
be  enabled  to  fix  before-hand  the  principal  epochs  of  the  life  of 
thefe  children.  When  the  imagination  is  powerfully  agitated  by 
defire,  love,  or  hatred,  a fingle  inftant  is  fufficiCnt  for  it  to  create  or 
to  annihilate,  to  enlarge  or  to  contradl,  to  form  giants  or  dwarfs, 
to  determine  beauty  or  uglinefs : it  impregnates,  at  that  infiant, 
the  organic  fetus  with  a germ|of  growth  or  diminution,  of  wlfdom 
or  folly,  of  proportion  or  difproportion,  of  health  or  ficknefs,  of 
life  or  death ; and  this  germ  afterwards  unfolds  Itfelf  only  at 
a certain  time.  In  given  circumfiances.  This  faculty  of  the 
foul,  in  virtue  of  which  It  thus  produces  creations  and  metamor- 
phofes,  has  not  hitherto  been  fufficlently  invefiigated ; but  it 
fometimes  manifefts  itfelf,  neverthelefs.  In  the  rnofl.  decided  man- 
ner. To  confider  it  in  its  effenee  and  its  principles,  may  it  not 
be  analogous  to,  or,  rather,  identically  the  fame  with,  that  miracu- 
lous faith  which  may  be  excited  and  ex.tended,  maintained  apd 
firengthened,  by  means  of  external  aid,  where  it  already  exifts, 
but  which  cannot  be  communicated  to,  nor  inculcated  upon, 
minds  entirely  deftitutc  of  a principle  of  faith.  What  I have  ad- 
vanced is  my  own  fimple  perception  merely,  conjedlures  purely 
hvpothetical ; I pr^fenfc  them  only  us  fuch.  More  completdv 
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unfolded,  they  might  ferve  to  elucidate  the  moft  hidden  mydeiicst 
of  the  phyfiognomical  fcience-^^/  manum  de  tabula. 


CHAP.  HI. 

Observations  on  the  Marks  which  Children  bring 
INTO  the  World  upon  them — on  Monsters, 
Giants,  and  Dwarfs, 

There  arc  fome  children  born  with  marh  or  fpots,]u^  as  there 
are  monjlersy  giantsy  and  dzuarfs.  All  thefe  fingulariiies  really 
exift,  and  are  inexplicable.  A monjler  is  a living  and  organifed 
being,  who  has  a conformation  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature, 
who  is  born  with  one  or  more  members  too  much  or  too  little,  in 
whom  one  of  the  parts  is  mifplaccd,  or  elfe  it  is  too  great  or  too 
fmall  in  proportion  to  the  whole.  By  marks  I mean  certain  im- 
pel feftions  or  fpots  which  children  fometimes  bring  into  the  world 
with  them,  and  which  are  the  confequence  of  a fudden  and  power- 
ful impreflion  made  upon  the  mother,  during  her  pregnancy. 

The  deformity  of  monflersy  except,  thofe,  perhaps,  which  are 
born  with  fix  fingers,  always  extend  lefs  or  more  to  their  phyfio- 
uomy,  and  their  features  are  much  lefs  happy  than  thofe  of  chil- 
dren regularly  organifed.  The  too  much  the  too  littky  and  every 
irregularity  in  general,  has  an  influence  on  the  phyfionomy  and  on 
the  mind. 

To  explain  in  detail,  with  truth  and  exaftnefs,  the  phyfiogno- 
mlcal  charafter  of  the  different  fpecies  of  monfters,  their  intel- 
ledlual  and  moral  faculties,  would  be  contributing  effentially  to  the 
advancement  of  our  fcience.  Exceptions  and  extremes  may  ferve  as 
a bafis  to  general  rules. 

There  are  many  who  do  not  believe  in  birth-marks y and,  if  I 
xniflake  not,  the  following  are  fome  of  the  reafons  given  for  their 
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incredulity.  Firft,  certain  fpots  or  blcmifhes  are  made  to  pafs 
for  hirth-marh  which  j-eally  are  not  fuch  : the  truth  is  dlfguifed 
by  every  kind  of  ridiculous  and  extravagant  fidiian,  and  this  it  is 
which  difgufts  the  philofopher — or,  rather,  the  half-philofo* 
pher.  Secondly,  the  reality  of  hlrth»marh  is  called  in  queftlon, 
becaufe  they  cannot  perceive  the  leafl;  connexion  between  the  ef- 
fect and  the  caufe ; or,  thirdly,  becaufe  convincing  examples  are 
not  always  at  hand.  Finally,  in  moft  difputes,  men  fometimes 
affirm  or  deny  from  the  fpirit  of  contradi^ion,  or  from  ajffedta-, 
tion. 

For  my  own  part,  I think  the  fa^ts  are  too  numerous,  and  too 
clearly  proved,  to  permit  an  impartial  obferver  to  doubt  of  the 
exiftence  of  fuch  marks.  I am  perfeftly  difpofed  to  put  afide 
the  falfe  and  abfurd  exaggerations  which  have  frequently  been 
attached  to  the  fubjedt ; but  how  many  children  are  every  day 
to  be  feen,  who  bear  upon  their  bodies  the  figures  or  traits  of 
animals,  the  colour  or  form  of  a particular  fruit,  or  fome  other 
extraneous  mark?  Sometimes  It  is  the  Imprefiian  of  a hand,  on  the 
fame  part  which  the  pregnant  woman  had  touched  at  the  moment 
of  furprife : fometimes  it  is  an  infuperable  averfion  to  the  fame 
objedls  which  difgufted  the  mother  when  pregnant;  fometimes 
there  are  children  who  retain  through  life  wounds  or  ulcers,  in 
cafes  where  the  imagination  of  the  mother  has  been  ftmek  with 
the  afpedf  of  a dead  animal:  in  a word,  marks  of  various  kinds  de» 
monftrate  that  they  have  a real  origin,  and  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  aferibed  to  arbitrary  caufes.  Of  confeqnence,  we  are  cor.” 
ftrained  to  admit  as  true,  a thing  which  is  in  itfelf  incompre- 
henfible;  it  is  determined,  of  courfe,  that  the  imagination  of  a 
woman  with  child,  excited  by  a momentaneous  paflion,  may  ope- 
late  on  the  fruit  of  her  womb. 

From  a multitude  of  examples  which  might  be  quoted,  I lhaii 
feleft  two,  on  the  authenticity  of  which  1 am  aflured  I may  de- 
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A pregnant  lady  was  playing  at  cards,  and  in  taking  up  ker 
hand  file  faw,  that  in  order  to  ilrike  a brilliant  (Iroke,  file  wanted 
only  the  ace  of  fpades.  The  laft  card  fhe  took  up  was,  in  efFe£t, 
the  one  in  queftion. — She  was  feized  with  an  immoderate  fit  of 
joy,  which,  like  a fiiock  of  electricity,  communicated  itfelf  to 
her  whole  frame — and  the  child  fiie  bore  exhibited,  in  the  pupil 
of  the  eye,  the  form  of  an  ace  of  fpades:  ihe  organ  of  vifion  was 
in  no  other  refpedl  injured  by  this  extraordinary  conforma- 
tion. 

The  following  fa£t  is  Hill  more  afionifliing,  if  it  be  as  pofi- 
tively  certain  as  a friend  of  mine  affures  me,  in  writing,  that 
it  is. 

A woman  of  condition  at  Rinthal  took  a fancy  while  pregnant 
to  attend  the  execution  of  a criminal,  who  had  been  condemned 
to  be  beheaded,  and  to  have  his  right  hand  cut  off.  The  ftroke 
which  fevered  the  hand  from  the  body,  fo  terrified  the  pregnant 
lady,  that  file  turned  afide  her  head  with  an  emotion  of  horroi*, 
and  retired,  without  ftaylng  out  the  remainder  of  the  execution. 
She  was  delivered  of  a daughter  with  only  one  hand,  who  was  ftlll 
in  life  when  my  friend  communicated  to  me  this  anecdote  ; the 
other  hand  came  away  feparately,  Immediately  after  the  birth. 

Having  maintained  that  the  affe^Hons  of  the  mother  produce  a 
phyfcal  influence  on  her  child,  I'will  go  fo  far  as  to  affirni 
that  they  may  have  moral  effedfs  alfo.  I have  been  told  of  a 
phyficlan,  who  never  could  leave  the'chamber  of  a patient  with- 
out Healing  fonitthlng.  He  prefently  loft  all  rccolleiftion  of  the 
thefts  which  he  had  committed,  and  his  wife  always  took  care, 
at  night  to  fearch  his  pockets  for  keys,  fnufP-boxes,  tweezer- 
cafes,  fciflars,  thimbles,  fpeiftacles,  buckles,  fpoons,  and  other 
trinkets,  in  order  to  reftorc  them  to  the  proper  owners.  An- 
other inftance  is  related  of  a beggar-boy,  who,  about  tw’o  years 
of  age,  was  taken  under  the  prote6fion  of  a noble  family.  His 
education  was  carefully  attended  to,  and  the  experiment  fuc- 
ceeded  wonderfully  wcll-'Only  he  could  not  be  taught  to  over- 
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come  a propenfity  to  ftealing.  It  muft  therefore  be  fuppofed,  I 
fhould  think,  that  the  mothers  of  thefe  two  extraordinary  thieves 
had  analogous  propenfities  during  their  pregnancy.  Perfons  of 
this  defeription  are  rather  to  be  pited  than  blamed.  According 
to  every  appearance,  their  aflions  are  altogether  as  involuntary, 
as  mechanical,  anid,  perhaps,  as  little  criminal  in  the  light  of  God, 
as  the  motion  of  the  fingers,  or  any  other  of  thofe  contortions 
into  which  we  fall  in  our  moments  of  abfence,  or  of  ferious  medi- 
tation, and  of  which  we  have  neither  confeioufnefs  nor  recollec- 
tion. The  end  of  our  adions  alone  muft  determine  their  moral 
merit i juft  as  their  political  merit  muft  be  eftimated  from  the  ros- 
fequences  which  affed  fociety.  With  refped  to  our  two  thieves, 
I imagine  that  their  unfortunate  habit  no  more  corrupted  the 
fentiments  of  the  heart,  than  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  formed  like 
an  ace  of  fpakes,  injured  the  fght  of  the  child  whom  we  men- 
tioned a little  ago.  Probably  too  they  had  not  the  phyfionomy 
of  rogues:  I am  fure,  at  leaft,  that  no  one  could  have  perceived 
in  them  that  eager,  dark,  and  knavlfti  look,  which  belongs  to 
thieves  by  profeftion.  Perfons  of  a charader  fo  lingular  arc  not 
often  to  be  met  with:  I have  never  feen  any  fuch:  it  is  Impoffi- 
ble  for  me,  therefore,  to  form  a judgment  of  their  phyfionomy 
from  experience;  but  I can  anfvver  for  it,  beforehand,  that  there 
muft  be  in  the  features  fome  diftindive  figu  of  this  remarkable 
originality. 

The  hypothefis  which  t have  been  endeavouring  to  eftabllfti, 
may  alfo,  as  I think,  be  applied,  to  giants  and  dwarfs;  to  fuch, 
at  leaft,  as  are  fo  accidentally.  It  is  a concentrated  look  of  the 
mother  which  forms  both,  at  certain  given  moments.  Whatever 
may  be  in  this,  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  produce  me  an  inftance  of 
any  one  giant,  of  any  one  dwarf,  perfedly  found  in  heart  and 
mind ; that  is,  in  the  fame  degree  with  a thoufand  other  indi- 
viduals, who  are  regularly  conftituted.  A new  and  convincing 
proof  that  nature  is  true  in  all  her  produdions,  and  that  ftie  never 
deviates  without  caufe  from  her  rules  of  proportion.  Great 
mental  weaknefs  is  the  ufual  portion  of  giants*— Jlupidify  that 
of  dwarfs. 
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ADDITION  N. 

This  plate  reprefents  a young  girl,  who  was  exhibited,  fomc 
time  ago,  in  feveral  of  the  cities  of  Europe.  Her  body  was 
fprinkied  all  over  with  little  tufts  of  hair,  like  a hind’s,  and  her 
back  covered  with  a great  many  fpongy  cxcrefcences,  likewife 
furnifhed  with  hair  of  the  fame  kind.  It  is  alledged  that,  during 
pregnancy,  the  mother  of  this  child  had  quarrelled  with  a neigh- 
bour on  account  of  a ilag.  The  copy  under  review  was  drawn 
from  nature,  and  I can  anfwcr  for  its  exadnefs.  It  is  certain 
that  the  cxcrefcences  were  very  llrongiy  marked,  and  though  they 
had  no  analogy  with  the  fiefh  of  the  ftag,  yet  the  father  main- 
tained that  they  had  a greater  or  lefs  refemblance  to  the  animal 
when  flayed;  and,  what  may  be  confidered  as  a flronger  proof, 
the  tufts  rtfembled  the  hair  of  a ftag  or  fallow  deer,  not  only  in 
colour,  but  in  the  manner  of  infertlon,  and  in  the  arrangement  or 
lying  of  the  . hair.  The  tufts  which  grew  out  of  the  forehead, 
the  arms,  and  legs,  were  alfo  of  a fpecies  entirely  different 
from  the  hair  of  the  head.  A phenomenon  fo  ft  range  is  a 
ftriking  inftance  of  the  force  and  effeci  of  imagination  In  fome 
v/omen  with  child.  I muft  farther  obferve,  that  the  young  per- 
fdn  in  queftion  poffeffed  prodigious  bodily  ftrength,  and  an  ac- 
curacy ia  her  fenfe  of  feeling  altogether  uncommon.  Her  ftature 
and  flefh,  her  form,  her  complexion  and  phyfionomy,  her  atti- 
tudes and  geftures,  all  announced  a premature  and  indefatigable 
virago. 


ADDITION  O. 

I fubjoin  the  profile  of  a girl  of  fixteen  whofe  ftature  fcarcely 
exceeded  two  feet.  Her  phyfionomy  fuggefts  abfolutely  no  other 
idea  but  that  of  a confoUdatcd  infancy.  The  forehead  bent  for.. 
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ward,  indicates  the  phyfical  imperfeftions  of  the  firfl:  llage  of  hu- 
man life,  and  the  hollow  inflexion  of  the  root  of  the  nofe  is  the  In- 
fallible flgn  of  mental  weaknefs,  or  want  of  vigour.  This  head, 
iiotwithllanding,  prefents  a certain  air  of  maturity,  which  feems 
to  \i2iic precipitated  itfelf,  if  I may  ufe  the  exprefiion,  into  the  under 
part  of  the  face,  and  which  predominates  from  the  under  lip  to  the 
neck.  The  experienced  phyfionomifl:  will  eafily  dlilinguifh,  in  the 
whole,  what  is  childifh  from  what  is  mature. 

This  dwarf,  however,  did  not  want  fenfe,  or  rather,  fhe  could 
prattle,  and  had  a retentive  memory:  the  eye  and  the  mouth  are 
fufiicient  evidence  of  this ; but  her  form  and  features  are  equally 
incompatible  with  the  graces  and  the  delicacy  of  fentiment. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Reciprocal  Influence  of  Physionomies. 

Wb  all  naturally  aflame  the  habits,  gcflures,  and  looks  of  per- 
fons  with  whom  we  live  in  dofe  intimacy.  We  become,  in  fome 
mcafure,  aflimilated  to  thofe  for  whom  we  have  conceived  a 
ftrong  affedlionj  and  one  of  two  things  will  ever  take  place  : the 
beloved  objed  will  either  transform  us  Into  his  image,  or  we  will 
have  a transforming  influence  over  him.  Every  thing  without  us, 
afts  upon  us,  and  is  reciprocally  adcd  upon  by  us;  but  nothing 
operates  fo  eflicacioufly  upon  our  individuality,  as  that  which 
gives  us  pleafure;  and  nothing  undoubtedly  is  more  amiable,  nor 
more  calculated  to  infpire  delight,  than  the  human  face.  What 
renders  it  lovely  to  us  is  precifely  its  refemblance  to  our  own. 
Could  it  poflefs  an  influence  over  us,  could  it  attraft  us,  were 
there  not  points  of  attradllon  which  determine  the  conformity, 
or,  at  leaft,  the  homogeneity  of  Its  forms  and  features  with  ours  ? 
I fliall  not  undertake  to  fathom  the  depths  of  this  incomprehenfl- 
ble  myftery  j I pretended  not  to  refolve  the  difficulties  of  the 
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howy  but  the  fact  is  indubitable  ; There  are  faces  which  aitrad  each 
other y as  there  are  ethers  which  mutually  reptl:  the  conformity  of  fea* 
lures  Ictween  two  individuals  who  have  a mutual fympathyy  and  who 
live  m hahits  of  familiarity  y keeps  pace  with  the  developement  of  their 
I qualities y and  efahlifoes  hetween  them  a reciprocal  communicaiicn  of 
their  private  and perfonal  fenfations.  Our  face  preferves,  if  I may 

venture  to  ufe  the  exprefiion,  the  reflex  of  the  beloved  object. 
This  relation  foinetimes  depends  only  on  a Tingle  point,  drawn 
from  the  moral  character,  or  from  the  phyfionomy;  it  frequently 
iis  confined  to  a Angle  feature;  it  frequently  hinges  on  inexplicable 
■ iingularities,  which  do  not  admit  of  any  fpecies  of  definition. 

The  conformity  of  the  bony  fyftem  fuppofes  like  wife  that  of 
the  nerves  and  of  the  mufcles.  It  is  true  at  the  fame  time,  that 
difference  of  education  may  affc6t  thefe  laft  to  fueh  a degree,  that 
an  experienced  eye  will  no  longer  be  in  a condition  to  trace  the 
points  of  attradlion;  but  place  the  two  fundamental  forms  which 
have  this  refemblancc  clofe  by  each  ether— -they  will  mutually 
attradf ; remove  the  fetters  v^hich  conflrained  them,  and  nature 
wilt  prefently  triumph ; they  wilt  recognife  each  other  as  hone  of 
their  lone  and flefh  of  their flejhy  and  their  afltmilation  will  rapidly 
advance.  Nay,  more;  even  faces  which  differ  as  to  the  funda- 
mental form,  may  mutually  love,  communicate,  attrad,  aflimi- 
late  ; and,  if  they  are  of  a tender,  feeling,  fufceptible  charafter, 
this  conformity  will,  in  time,  eflablifh  between  them  a relation  of 
phyfionomy,  which  will  be  the  more  flriking  frona  the  original 
difference. 

It  would  be  highly  interefling  accurately  to  determine  the  dia- 
meter of  phyfionomies- which  eafily  aflimilate.  There  is  no  occa- 
fion  for  my  obferving,  that  there  are  phyfionomies  which  iinivef- 
fally  attrad,  others  which  repel  every  one,  and  fome  which  are  en- 
tirely indifferent;  th^t  there  are  fome  which  attrad  or  repel  us  by 
turns,  and  thofe  which,  in  attratfllng  fome,  repel  others.  Phyfio- 
nomies iiniverfally  only  ferve  to  degrade,  more  and  more, 

the  ignoble  faces  over  which  they  exercife  their  empire.  Indifferent^ 
they  have  no  influence  at  all.  iind  finally,  if  attrallivej  they  give 
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and  receive,  cither  exclufively,  or  by  turns,  or  reciprocally  all  at 
once.  In  tlie^firn;  cafe  they  produce  only  very  flight  changes  ; 
in  the  fecond,  the  effedls  are  more  fenfible;  in  the  third,  they  ex- 
cite complete  revolutions;  they  fuppofe  thofe  fouls,  fpoken  of  by 
Mr.  Keemfterhuys,  ‘ which  fortunately  or  unfortunately  unite 
‘ the  fined  and  moft  e:;?quifite  ta6t,  to  that  excefilve  internal,  elaf- 
‘ ticity  which  makes  them  love  and  defire  with  a degree  o£ 

‘ phrenzy,  and  feel  with  a fenfibllity  bordering  on  infanity  ; in 
‘ other  words,  fouls  which  are  either  modified  or  placed  in  fuch  a 
^ manner,  that  their  attradfive  force  finds  the  lead  poffible  obdacle 
‘ in  its  tendency  toward  their  objedf.’  It  would  be  of  importance 
to  dudy  this  reciprocal  influence  of  phyfionomies,  this  communi- 
cation of  fouls.  The  aflimilation  has  always  appeared  to  me  the 
mod  driking,  in  the  cafe  when,  without  any  foreign  intervention, 
chance  united  a genius  purely  communicative  and  a genius  purely 
fonued.to  receive,  who  attached  themfelves  to  each  ether  fiom  in- 
clination, or  from  necedity.  Had  the  fird  exhauded  all  its  dock, 
and  the  fecond  received  all  that  it  w’anted — the  affimilatiori  of 
their  phyfionomies  likewife  ceafed  ; It  had  attained,  if  I may  fo 
exprefs  myfelf,  its  faiiety^ 

Let  me  addrefs  one  word  more  to  thee,  young  man  of  danger- 
ous eafinefs  of  temper  and  fenfibiUty  ! Be  circumfpedf  in  thy  inti- 
macies, and  throw  not  tbyfelf  blindly  into  the  arms  of  a friend 
whom  thou  had  not  fufficiently  proved.  A falfe  appearance  of 
fympathy  and  conformity  may  eafily  feduce  thee  ; abandon  not 
tbyfelf  to  its  influence.  There  exids,  undoubtedly,  fome  one 
whofe  foul  is  in  uoifon  with  tliine.  Have  patience  ; fooner  or 
later  he  will  prefent  himfelf,  and  when  thou  had  found*' him,  he 
will  fupport  thee,  he  will  raife  thee  up  ; he  will  fupply  thee  with 
what  thou  needed,  and  relieve  thee  of  what  is  burdenfome.  The 
fire  of  his  looks  will  animate  thine,  his  melodious  voice  will  fofteii 
the  roughnefs  of  thine,  his  refledling  prudence  will  temper  thy 
impetuous  vivacity.  The  tendeniefs  which  he  feels  towards  thee 
will  be  Imprinted  on  the  features  of  thy  face,  and  all  who  know 
him,  will  recognlfe  him  in  thee.  Thou  wilt  be  what  he  is,  and 
thou  wlk  remain  not  the  lefs  what  thou  art.  The  fentlmeal  of 
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friendftiip  will  enable  thee  to  difcover  in  him  qualities  which  an 
indifferent  eye  will  fcarcely  perceive.  It  is  this  faculty  of  feeing^ 
and  of  feeling  what  is  divine  in  him,  which  aflimllates  thy  phyfi- 
onomy  to  his. 

^ Dodfrine  like  this  might  become  extremely  ufcful.  I am  not  in 
a condition  at  prefent  to  unfold  it  more  at  large ; but,  before  I 
conclude,  I fhall  reft  it  on  two  paftages  of  Scripture,  the  applica- 
,tion  of  which  becomes  a glorious  fupport  to  my  ihefis.  We  all 
nvith  open  face^  beholding ^ as  in  a glnfs,  the  glory  of  the  Lord^  are 
changed  into  the  fame  image  from  glory  to  glory — 2 Cor,  iii.  i8*  We 
(ball  he  like  him^  for  nue Jhall  fee  him  as  he  /V— i John  iii.  2. 


ADDITION  P. 

■*  • 

1.  The  portrait  of  a hypochondriac,  whom  a long  feries  of 
vexations  and  anxieties  had  altered  to  fuch  a degree,  that  his  ac- 
quaintance could  hardly  know  him.  His  eyes  funk,  and  became 
haggard,  the  wings  of  the  nofe  were  drawn  upward,  the  extremity 
of  the  lips  fell,  the  cheeks  grew  hollow.  Two  perpendicular 
lines  placed  between  the  eye-brows,  immediately  above, the  nofe, 
increafed  In  fize,  and  produced  feveral  wrinkles  which  furrowed 
the  forehead  acrofs.  In  a word,  all  the  features  became  ftrong 
and  courfe,  and  remained  a conliderabk  time  in  this  ftate  of  con- 
ftraint. 

2.  A fituation  fo  painful  excited' the  moft  alarming  apprehen- 
lions  In  a wife  who  loved  him,  and  was  tenderly  beloved.  Ac- 
cuftomed  to  fit  oppofite  to  him  at  table,  fhe  had  an  eye  of 
compaflion  conftantly  fixed  upon  him.  She  carefully  ftudled,  and 
devoured,  if  I may  ufe  the  cxprefllon,  with  an  eager  Intereft, 
every  trait,  every  variation,  every  fhade  which  feemed  to  prefage 
the  diminution- or  Increafe  of  the  malady.  Her  attentive  obfer- 
vatlons  had  enabled  her  to  difeern  every  emotion  which  dlfturb- 
ed  the  mind  of  her  hufband.  Not  a fingle  ray  of  hope,  not  a 
fingle  fleeting  cloud  could  efcape  her  vigilant  tendernefs.  What 
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^vas  tne  confequence  at  length?  The  affecting  fpedlacle,  con- 
tinually before  her  eyes,  changed  her  phyfionomy,  and  it  ended 
in  a complete  aflimilation  of  the  wife  to  the  hiifband.  She  fell 
into  the  fame  indifpolitionfbut,  by  judicious  treatment,  was  foota 
reftored.  The  hufband,  too,  gradually  recovered : the  wife  was 
tranfportcd  with  joy,  her  phyfionomy  brightened,  the  traits  of  me- 
lancholy difappeared,  except  a few  flight  traces.  This  happy 
couple  lived  afterward  in  perfect  health,  and,  within  the  year,  the 
lady  was  delivered  of  a fon,  who  had  a ftriking  refemblance  to  his 
parents. 


LECTURE  IX: 


CHAP.  1. 


Of  the  Stature  and  Proportions  of  the  BoDVi 

IT  would  be  eafy  to  compofe  a phyfiognomy  of  ftatures  and 
proportions,  as  well  as  a pathognomy  of  attitudes  and  poftures 
correfponding  to  them.  Without  being  able  to  embrace  this  fub- 
jedt  in  all  its  extent,  I (hall  confine  myfelf  to  the  moft  eflential  re- 
marks, both  becaufe,!  am  writing  lefturcs  only,  and  becaufc  a 
'great  many  other  fubjedls  ftill  remain  to  be  handled. 

Albert  Diirer  is  unqueftionably  the  author  who  has  given  us 
the  beft  theory  of  proportions;  and,  of  all  painters,  the  one  who 
moft  carefully  obferved  them  in  his  drawings.  With  regard  to 
attitudes  and  poftures,  no  one  is  fuperior  to  Chodowiecki,  as  well 
for  richnefs  of  imagination,  as  for  truth  and  variety  of  expref- 
fion.  On  examining  the  works  of  thefe  two  artifts,  on  adding 
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to  thefe  the  fludy  of  Raphael,  and  confulting  daily  experience, 
my  readers  will,  without  difficulty,  adopt,  as  fo  many  axioms,  the 
following  propofitions  : 

1.  The  proportion  of  the  body,  and  the  relation  of  the  parts 
to  each  other,  determine  the  moral  and  intelledlual  character  of 
every  individual. 

2.  There  Is  a complete  harmony  between  the  ftature  of  the 
man  and  his  charadler.  In  order  to  be  convinced  of  this  with 
the  greater  certainty,  begin  with  ftudying  extremes,  giants  and 
dwarfs,  bodies  exceffively  fleffiy,  or  too  lean, 

3.  The  fame  harmony  fubfifts  between  the  form  of  the  face 
and  that  of  the  body  ; both  the  one  and  the  other  of  thefe  forms 
is  In  accord  with  the  features  of  the  phyfionomy,  and  all  thefe 
refults  are  derived  from  one  and  the  fame  caufe* 

4.  A body  adorned  with  every  poffible  beauty  of  proportion, 
would  be  a phenomenon  altogether  as  extraordinary  as  a man  fu- 
premely  wife,  or  of  fpotlefs  virtue. 

5.  Virtue  and  wlfdom  may  refide  In  all  ftatures  which  do  not 
deviate  from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature. 

6 But  the  more  perfe^l  the  ftature  and  form  are,  wlfdom  and 
virtue  will  more  decidedly  exercife  there  a fuperlor,  command- 
ing, and  pofitlve  empire  : on  the  contrary,  the  more  that  the 
body  falls  ftiort  of  perfection,  the  moral  and  IntelleClual  faculties 
are  proportionally  inferior,  fubordinate,  and  negative. 

7.  Among  ftatures  and  proportions,  as  among  phyfionomles, 
fome  areunivtrfally  attraClive,  and  others  as  univerfally  repelling, 
or,  at  leaft  dlfpleafmg. 
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CHAR  II.’ 


Of  Attitudes,  Gait,  and  Posture. 

What  we  have  faid  of  Jlature  and  proportions  refers  equally  to 
attitude'^  to  gait  and  pojiure.  Obferve  a man  who  thinks  himfclf 
alone,  and  is  wholly  abforbed  in  hlmfelf.  Whether  he  is  (land- 
ing or  walking,  whether  he  is  fitting  or  lying  along,  all  his  atti- 
tudes and  all  his  motions  will  be  fignificant  ; they  will  all  be  in 
harmony  with  the  proportions  and  ftature  of  his  body.  I will 
even  venture  to  add,  that  a (kilful  phyfionomift  will  deduce  from 
the  features  of  the  face  the  proportions  and  ftature  which  muft 
corrcfpond  to  them  ; thefe  will  afiift  him,  in  their  turn,  to  indi- 
cate the  attitude  and  gait ; he  will  infer,  and  form  a judgment  of, 
thefe  different  relations,  the  one  from  the  other.  I will  go  ftill 
further,  and  maintain,  that  the  faithful  reprefentation  of  a fcore 
of  our  attitudes,  chofen  with  difeernment,  and  at  moments  when 
we  believed  ouffelves  not  obferved  by  any  one,  might  lead  us  to 
the  knowledge  of  ourfelves,  and  become  a fource  of  ufeful,  in- 
ftrudlion  ; nothing  more,  perhaps,  would  be  neceffary  to  convey 
a compicat  idea  of  the  charadler  of  every  individual. 


CHAR  III. 

/ 

Of  Gestures. 

In  following  up  my  principle,  I apply  It  to  gejlure  llkewtfc, 
Man  refembles  hlmfelf  in  every  thing.  He  is,  if  you  will,  the 
moft  contradidlory  being  in  the  world,  but  he  is  not  the  lefs  al- 
ways hlmfelf,  always  the  fame.  Nay,  his  very  contradidlons  have 
their  homogeneity,  their  individuality,  their  propriety.  Every 
thing  In  us  Is  phyfionomical,  charaAeriftical ; every  thing,  with- 
out exception.  Is  conformable,  and  correfponds  to  an  internal 
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and  invifible  caufe.  Whatever  we  touch,  whatever  pafies  through 
our  hands,  whatever  enters  into  the  fphere  of  our  adlivity,  allies 
itfelf  to  us,  and  favours  of  us.  Our  image  reproduces,  preferves, 
and  multiplies  itfelf  in  all  that  pertains  to  us,  and  in  all  that  we 
do.  There  is  nothing  more  fignificant,  efpecially,  than  the 
gullures  which  accompany  the  attitude  and  the  gait.  Natural 
or  affedled,  hurried  dr  flow,  impaffioned  or  cool,  uniform  or 
varied,  grave  or  airy,  free  or  conllrained,  eafy  or  ftiff,  noble  or 
mean,  haughty  or  humbly,  bold  or  timid,  becoming  or  ridiculous, 
agreeable,  graceful,  impofing,  threatening— the  gefture  is  varied 
in  a thoufand  ways.  Learn  to  diftinguilh  and  to  catch  all  thefe 
fhades,  and  you  will  have  advanced  a ftep  farther  in  the  phyfiog- 
nomical  career,  and  have  acquired  a new  mean  to  facilitate  the 
ftudy  of  man.  The  adonlihing  harmony  which  fubfifts  between 
the  gait,  the  voice,  and  the  gefture,  never  belies  itfelf. 

‘ The  Greeks,’  fays  Wlnchlmann,  ‘ were  ftudious  of  obferving 

* great  modefty  in  their  deportment,  and  in  their  adtions.  They 

even  thought  that  a hurried  gait  muft  fhock  every  idea  of 

* decency,  and  announce  a kind  of  rufticity  of  manners.  With 
‘ a gait  of  this  fort  Demojihenes  reproaches  Nicohulus  : to  talk  in- 
‘ folently,  and  to  walk  fail,  are,  according  to  him,  one  and  the 
‘ fame  thing.  In  conformity  to  this  way  of  thinking,  the  an- 
‘ dents  confidered  a flow  and  deliberate  pace  as  the  charac- 
‘ teriftic  fign  of  a generous  foul.’  Salujl,  fpeaking  of  Cataline^ 
exprtfles  himfelf  thus  ; ‘ Colas  ejus  exfanguls,fcedi  ocuU,  citus  modoy 

* modo  tardus  hicejfus^  And  muft  we  not  fuppofe  that  this  in- 
cqualily  in  the  gait  will,  of  neceffity,  communicate  itfelf  to  the 
gefture,  and  quicken  or  retard  it  ? 

Our  gait  and  deportment  are  natural  only  in  part,  and  we 
generally  blend  with  then»  fomething  borrowed  or  imitated.  But 
even  thefe  imitations,  and  the  habits  which  they  make  us  con- 
trad,  are  ftill  the  refults  of  nature,  and  enter  into  the  primitive 
charader.  I can  never  exped,  for  inftance,  a gentle  and  calm 
temper  from  a man  who  is  always  buftling  about  violently  ; nor 
apprehend  either  indecent  tranfport  or  excels  from  one  whofe 
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deportment  is  uniformly  grave  and  fteady.  I likewife  doubt 
whether  a bri/lc  pace  can  be  confiilent  with  a fluggifli  and  indo- 
lent difpofitlon  ; and  ,he  who  caielefsly  crawls  along  (lep  by 
ilep,  fcarcely  announces  that  fpin't  of  aftivity  which  fteadily  pur- 
fues  its  objeft  through  the  midft  of  difficulty  and  danger.  Look 
at  a Preacher,  an  Orator,  whofe  very  language  you  do  not  un- 
derftand.  His  exterior  and  geftures  will  enable  you  to  guefs 
what  is  the  principal  fubjedf  of  his  difeourfe,  will  indicate  to 
you  the  mod  energetic  and  affedfing  paffiages,  will  difplay  to 
your  imagination  the  objedls  which  he  is  tracing,  and  will  even 
help  you  to  form  a judgment  of  the  order  and  clearnefs  with 
wffiich  his  ideas  are  unfolded.  O did  man  but  know  how  many 
languages  he  fpeaks  at  once,  in  how  many  forms  he  exhibits  him- 
felf  at  the  fame  inftant,  by  what  variety  of  expreffion  he  makes 
himfelf  known  to  his  fellow-creatures — with  what  dignity,  with 
what  wlfdom,  would  his  words  and  adtions  be  clothed  ! How 
careful  would  he  be  to  purify  his  fentiments  and  intentions ! 
How  different  would  he  be  from  what  he  Is  ! Qualls  animo  ej}, 
tails  inccjfu\  and  rife  nothing  when  I add,  tails  gejlu^ 


ADDITIONS  TO  CHAPTERS  I.  II.  III. 

I.  however  fingular  this  figure  may  be,  it  has  nothing  dlfpro- 
portionate.  Perhaps,  however,  the  eye  is  too  fprightly  ; but 
this  excepted,  there  is  much  harmony  In  the  whole.  You  have 
here  a low  woman,  very  fimplc,  and  very  contradled.  This  is 
an  ifolated  being,  whofe  blunted  attention  is  totally  undlredted, 
and  who  finds  herfelf,  if  I may  ufe  the  expreffiou,  detached  from 
all  the  reft  of  the  creation.  Remark  well,  I befeech  you',  the 
word  ifolated.  If  I am  afeed  what  I underftand  by  an  idiot,  I an- 
fwer,  that  it  is  an  ifolated  perfon,  who  adls  without  having  an  ob- 
jedf  ; a man  whofe  conduct  wants  both  principle  and  connexion, 
who  propcles  to  hi?bfelf  nothing  like  an  end,  in  what  he  does. 
It  isjlupidity  to  act  without  having  an  objedt,  it  Is  folly  to  purfue 
one  unworil)y  of  us.  The  more  that  the  intention  of  an  adtion 
is  decidedly  marked,  the  more  our  efforts,  our  deportment,  and 
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<)iir  geftures,  will  correfpond  to  it,  and  the  more  will  we  merit 
the  approbation  and  efteem  of  thofe  who  obferve  us. 

2.  The  fame  nullity,  the  fame  vacancy,  the  fame  blunted  cu- 
riofity,  chara61erize  this  figure  alfo.  This  man  is  attached  to  no 
objedl  whatever;  and,  from  an  efFe6l  of  his  natural  ftupidity,  he 
is  not  capable  of  forming  an  attachment.  The  body  favours  of 
the  condition  of  the  mind,  and  expreffes  it.  Hence  that  wide 
and  parched  mouth,  hence  that  whole  infipid  attitude,  thefe 
hanging  arms,  and  that  left  hand  turned  outward,  without  any 
apparent  motive.  Every  thing  here  is  in  unifun,  and  every  part, 
taken  feparately,  confirms  the  fad  idea  which  we  had  formed 
of  the  whole. 

3.  The  gait  of  a wife  man  is  affuredly  different  from  that  of 
an  idiot,  and  an  idiot  fits  very  differently  from  a man  of  fenfe. 
The  attitude  of  the  laft  announces  either  meditation,  or  recollec- 
tion, or  repofe.  The  changeling  refls  on  his  chair,  without 
knowing  why  ; he  feems  fixed  on  an  objed,  and  yet  his  look  is 
directed  to  no  one  thing : his  pofture  is  ifolated  like  himfelf. 
This  obfervation  furnifhes  me  with  another,  which  I confider  as 
of  effential  importance  in  the  Art  of  Painting.  Mofl  portraits 
offend  from  a pertain  expreffion  of  flupidity,  and  from  ridiculous 
attitudes.  They  have  an  ifolated  air,  becaufe  each  perfonage  is  a 
being  apart,  to  whom  the  Artifl  has  given  neither  objedl;  nor 
adlion.  This  fault  may  be  remedied  by  the  Jituatlon  : this  ought 
to  be  fimple,  and  clearly  developed  ; it  fhould  be  diredled  to  a 
determinate  end,  and  this  in  perfe6t  relation  to  every  thing 
elfe — it  is  this  which  conftitutes  the  merit  of  a portrait, 

4.  This  attitude  indicates  a ridiculous  affedfation  of  fuperi- 
ority,  exercifing  its  empire  over  a humble  and  timid  charaAer, 
Be  affured  of  it,  prefumption  of  every  kind  fuppofes  folly  at  bot- 
tom, and  lay  your  account  with  meeting  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  in  every  difproportioned  and  grofs  phyfionomy,  which 
affedfs  an  air  of  folemnity  and  authority.  Nature  has  formed,  I 
inight  venture  to  fay,  certain  heads  of  idiots  only  by  halves ; one 
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half  of  the  face  has  been  made  at  the  expence  of  the  other  ; and 
the  only  queftion  is,  Whether  of  the  two  predominates  ? Is  it 
the  under  part  which  gains  the  afcendant  ? the  mafs  of  intellec- 
tual faculties  diminiflies  in  proportion^  every  thing  is  turned  into 
flefh,  and  the  man  becomes  totally  infupportable.  The  mind, 
however,  preferves  ftill  a kind  of  reminifcence  of  it  firft  energy, 
and  this  recolleftion  fills  the  man  with  prefumption,  without 
rendering  him  either  wifer  or  better.  A perfon  of  this  defcrip- 
tion  affumes  a tone  of  empire  and  authority  over  a being  weak, 
and  delicately  organized.  He  thinks  only  of  humbling  the 
other,  and  is  totally  infenfible  of  his  fufferings.  The  pretenfions 
and  infolence  of  fuch  a perfon  always  keep  pace  with  the  in« 
creafing  humiliation  of  the  other. 


Two  Attitudes.  R. 

Which  of  thefe  two  attitudes  would  you  prefer  ? Which  of 
them  do  you  think  the  mod:  becoming,  the  moll  noble,  the  moft; 
adapted  to  a manly  and  determined  charadler,  the  moft  proper  to 
intereft  you,  and  Infpire  confidence  ? The  arifwer  to  this  queftion 
is  obvious,  and  there  is  no  room  for  hefitation.  If  I alk  farther, 
which  of  thefe- figures  announces  a harebraind  coxcomb,  a petlt- 
maitre — a man  whofe  conveifation  Is  equally  infipid,  tirefome, 
and  teafing— a mind  capable  of  feeling  either  the  great  and  beau- 
tiful, or  the  fimple  and  natural — a being  who,  In  the  commerce 
of  thew'orld,  at  court,  and  in  private,  on  the  theatre,  and  before 
his  looking-glafs,  will  never  be  any  thing  but  a confummatc  fool — ■ 
who  will  pafs  his  whole  life  in  an  eternal  childhood,  not  efteeming 
any  one,  and  himfelf  efteemed  of  no  one  ? The  queftion,  in  truth, 
may  ftill  be  eafily  anfvvered,  and  there  will  be  only  one  opinion  of 
the  matter  ; we  fnallbe  difpofed  to  fraile  at  this  ftriking  contraft, 
and  muft- admire  the  aftoaiftiing  harmony  which  diftinguifliea 
each  individual. 
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Three  Figures.  S. 

Never  will  a modeft  and  fenfible  man,  on  any  occafion  what- 
ever aflume  an  attitude  fuch  as  tliefe  ; and  if,  by  chance,  his 
attention,  llrongly  excited,  fhould  induce  him  to  turn  his  face 
upward,  like  2,  he  will  not,  however,  crofs  his  arms  thus  behind 
his  back  : this  attitude  necelTarily  fuppofes  affeftation  and  often- 
tation,  efp  cially  with  fuch  a phyfionomy,  which  has,  indeed,  no- 
thing difagreeable,  but  which  is  not  that  of  a thinker,  nor  even 
that  of  a man  capable  of  reflecting  ; for  this  capacity  alone  is  a 
a quality  very  rarely  to  be  met  with.  The  laft  figure  belongs 
likewife  to  that  clafsof  perfons  who  ftriye  to  acquire  confequencc 
by  dint  of  pretenfion.  You  may  fay  of  1,2,  and  3,  in  general, 
that  they  give  themfelves  airs — or,  in  other  words,  that  they  arc 
conceited  coxcombs.  The  more  that  fuch  gentlemen  alTume,  the 
more  we  feel  ourfelves  tempted  to  call  in  queftion  the  little  real 
pierit  they  may  have. 

. Two  Female  Figures.  T. 

I.  There  is  much  calmnefs  and  mpdefty  in  this  attitude  5 it  is  per- 
fectly adapted  to  this  fpecies  of  phyfioiiomy,  which,  without 
having  any  thing  very  diftinguiflied,  is,  however,  neither  ignoble 
nor  vulgar.  A clear  and  found  underftanding— all  the  degree  of 
intelligence  which  is  compatible  with  mediocrity  of  talents — the 
domefliic  virtues,  the  love  of  peace,  of  labour,  of  order,  and 
cleanlinefs — a habit  of  attention,  a large  fund  of  docility  and 
candour— coolnefs,  but  not  the  coolnefs  of  indolence— a mobility 
remote  from  every  fpecies  of  vivacity — a contented  mind,  and 
formed  to  give  contentment  to  fuch  as  do  not  leave  her  far  behind 
from  an  extraordinary  elevation  of  charaCler— thefe  are  the  parti- 
culars which  the  Ample  filhouette,  the  air  and  deportment  alone 
of  this  young  perfon  would  indicate, 
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•2.  This  figure  favours,  more  or  lefs,  of  the  confiraint  flie  was  in 
while  the  artift  traced  her  portrait.  In  other  refpe£ts  the  attitude 
is  more  animated  and  more  exprefiive,  than  the  preceeding,  as  the 
phyfionomy  llkewife  announces  more  talents,  more  wit,  vivacity, 
and  adivity,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  more  vanity  and  conceit.  The 
eyes,  the  eyebrows,  and  her  nofe,  have  fomething  fufficiently 
harlh  ; I find  in  them  a charafter  rather  decifiye,  more  voluptuous 
than  tender,  inclined  to  levity,  and  which  will  aim  at  conquering 
hearts  rather  than  gaining  them.  All  thefe  conjeftures  prevent 
me  not  from  afcribing  to  to  this  young  girl  a kind  and  benificent 
heart,  a frank  and  fincere  difpofition,  a fprightly  humour,  and 
confiderable  talents  : fhe  feems  formed  for  relifhlng  happinefs, 
and  for  diffufing  it  around  her. 

^ Two  Women.  V. 

Two  women,  with  all  the  weaknefs  of  their  fex.  The  firft  has 
the  air  of  liftening,  or  rather,  of  being  loft  in  fome  reyery  ; the 
fecond  is  carelefly  fcated,  to  reft  herfelf  at  eafe.  Both  attitudes 
are  full  of  truth  and  homogeneity.  Thefe  two  perfons  feem  to 
be  recovering  from  indifpofitiou,  and  reflecting  on  their  ftate  ; 
the  younger  with  fatisfadiion,  the  other,  as  if  (he  were  calculating 
the  amount  of  the  phyfician’s  fees.  This  laft  is  not  juft  what 
3"ou  would  call  a refpectable  matron,  but  I can  eafily  believe  her 
to  be  an  excellent  mother  and  a good  houfewife.  The  young 
one  appears  to  be  the  beft  creature  in  the  world,  good  from  in- 
ftinct,  incapable  of  hurting  any  perfon  whatever  : fhe  is  of  an 
organization  extremely  delicate,  and  her  faculties  limit  her  to  the 
ordinary  things  of  life. 

Attitudes  after  Chodowiecki.  U. 

I.  The  attitude  and  gait  of  a man  abforbed  in  himfelf,  of  no 
great  depth  naturally,  but,  at  the  moment,  entirely  loft  in  the  ob* 
jecft  v/hich  engages  him. 
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2.  More  abftra6led,  more  concentrated,  more  penfive,  than  the 
preceding.  The  hand  is  trying,  if  not  to  relieve  the  efforts  of  the 

X mind,  atleafl  to  remove  every  thing  that  might  diftijrb  itsa£livity 
and  Its  meditation. 

3.  The  nofe  is  not  homogeneous  with  the  reft^  and  whatever  is 
foreign  to  the  phyfionomy,  renders  it  weak.  Add  to  this,  that 
air  of  uncertainty  in  the  whole,  and  that  want  of  harmony  be- 
tween the  hand,  which  feems  to  indicate  fomething,  and  the  face, 
which,  in  its  immobility,  fays  nothing  at  ail — thefe  affuredly  are 
not  the  figns  of  wifdom.  This  figure  can,  at  moft,  convey  the 
idea  of  a man  calmly  converfing  with  himfdf,  ' 

4.  Total  want  of  energy,  obbinacy  without  fir.mnefs  ; half  aa 
idiot,  not  to  fay  more, 

5.  This  is  one  completely.  Reduced  to  his  nothingnefs,  he  is^ 
neverthelefs  applauding  himfelf  with  a fatisfadlion  more  than 
childifh  ; he  is  laughing  like  a fool,  without  knowing  wherefore  ; 
he  will  remain  for  ever  incapable  of  forming  or  of  purfuing  one 
feafonabie  idea, 

6.  The  profile  alone  fufiiciently  announces  a changeling,  delli- 
tute  of  fenfe  and  energy.  The  attitude,  the  gait,  the  a^ion  of 
the  hands  and  fingers,  completely  charaderize  him, 

7.  This  phyfionomy  denotes  a weak  perfon,  put  out  of  coun- 
tenance, or  affeding  to  be  fo. 

8.  The  pofture  of  a good-hnmoured  man,  indolent,  yet  cu- 
rious ; hugging  himfelf,  if  I may  ufe  the  exprdlion,  in  his 
aval  ice. 

9.  The  gait  of  a man  deeply  engaged  in  fome  affair  which 
perfonally  interefts  him  : the  face  hardly  admits  of  a deportment 
fo  grave. 
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Twelve  Soldiers.  W. 


Twelve  moH  expreflive  attitudes,  taken  from  the  Pruffian 
foldiery.  Let  t.he  reader  exercife  himfelf  in  aligning  to  each  of 
thefe  figures  its  proper  charafter.  They  are  eafily  dirtinguiflia- 
blc,  and,  from  the  ideal  majeily  of  the  general  of  the  army,  im- 
prefied  with  what  he  is,  or  rather,  with  what  he  rep  re-? 
fen^s,  and  what  he  wifhes  to  appear — from  the  commander 
in  chief,  1 fay,  down  to  the  coporal,  you  will  find  in  all  of 
them  the  authority  which  command  beftows,  the  impofing  exte- 
terior  which  belongs  to  fuperiors,  the  dignity,  elevation,  courage, 
ilalelinefs,  and  dexterity,  v/hich  each  has  occafion  for,  in  the  lla- 
tion  he  fills.  The  examination  of  this  print  fuggefts,  if  1 am  not 
miftaken,  a reflediion  abundantly  natural.  The  military  fyftem, 
carried  efpecially  to  the  degree  of  perfedlion  which  modern  times 
prefent,  is  the  moft  complicated  and  refined  mechanifm  which 
man  ever  invented  for  the  management  of  his  fellow- creatures. 
However  ftrlking,  however  painful  this  idea  may  be,  it  leads  tq 
another,  which  the  phllofopliic  obfervei^  mufl:  admit— it  is,  that 
this  fame  fyftem  is  likevvlfe  the  mafter-piece  of  human  invention, 
an  incomparable  model  of  order  and  combination,  of  adlivity  an4 
pairibillt}^ 

Live  Attitudes  of  the  same  Person.  X, 

The  ift  of  thefe  figures  retraces,  with  much  truth,  tliecharac^ 
ter  of  ajjlid.ion,  Defire  too  is  perfedlly  well  exprefle’d  in  the  2d, 
but  forne  fault  might  be  found  with  the  pofition  of  the  right 
hand.  The  forrow  of  the  3d  appears  to  be  founded  on  reafon. 
The  4th  is  a faithful  image  of  that  forlornnefs,  that  felf-oblivion, 
which  the  the  more  violent  emotion  produce.  The  5th  is  almoft 
entirely  theatrical  : it  fuggefts  the  idea  of  an  adlrefs  who  thinks 
too  much  of  the  fpedlators  ; it  deviates  from  nature,  it  retains 
nothing  of  that  fpecies  of  eafe  which  ought  to  be  preferved  even 
under  the  moft  vehement  affedlions, 
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Different  Attitudes.  Y. 

With  refpeft  to  attitude,  nothing,  perhaps,  was  ever  defigned 
with  more  truth  than  this  fuit  of  Berlin  ccclefiaftics,  What  fim-. 
plicity  in  the  manner,  and  what  charafteriftic  energy  in  the  ex- 
preffion  ! How  well  obferved  are  all  the  particulars  of  relation 
and  conformity  i Benevolent  a6;ivity,  genuine  eloquence,  appli- 
cation and  ability,  a humility  that  gives  inquitude,  rational  piety 
— thefe  are  the  general  qualifications,  each  of  which  in  particular 
I leave  you  to  refer  to  its  proper  fubje^f,  and  which  it  certainly  is 
not  difficult  to  accomplifh.  One  of  the  eight  announces  felf-fufr 
ficiency  and  prefumption—another  mull  be  in  the  habit  of  fiLudy^: 
ing  his  fermons  as  he  walks.  You  fee  this,  and  are  Itruck  with 
it  as  I am,  and  we  feel  together  that  ma/i  ever^  thing  reveals 
Tpiian, 


The  Dying  Father..  Z. 

In  this  picture  of  the  dying  father,  affliction  and  anguifh  are  de-? 
piCled  in  a great  variety  of  forms  and  attitudes.  Thefe,  feparate- 
ly  confidered,  are  not  deficient  in  refpeCl  of  charaCler — taken 
together,  they  have  not  fufficlent  relation  to  the  fubjeCl,  Seve- 
ral figures  of  this  compofitlon,'  and  even  whole  groups,  have  a 
theatrical  aCilon — and  the  grief  which  proceeds  from  the  heart  Is 
never  oftentatlous.  I am  particularly  pleafed,  as  to  truth  of  ex- 
preffion,  with  the  two  children  kneeling  before  the  phyficlan,  who 
is  impofing  filence  on  them  with  a look  of  Indifference.  Next  to 
this  I remark,  with  diftinftion,  that  modeft  fhame-faced  beggar, 
fupported  on  his  crutch,  and  praying  for  his  benefadlor,  with  an 
air  as  if  he  feemed  to  be  recapitulating  allthe  benefits  received 
from  him.  There  is  likewife  much  energy  in  the  attitude  of  that 
young  girl  on  her  knees,  holding  her  prayer-book  in  one  hand, 
and  hiding  her  face  in  the  pillar.  The  fon  too,  bending  over  the 
body  of  his  father,  exhibits  unequivocal  marks  of  the  mofl  poig- 
nant 
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Slant  grief.  Finally,  notwithftanding  the  incorre£lnefs  of  the 
drawing,  the  young  perfon  in  the  foreground  of  this  pifture, 
with  arms  extended,  announces  and  exprelTes  the  pious  defire  of 
filial  affedion. 


Twelve  Attitudes.  A.  A. 

I 

According  to  my  mode  of  feeing  and  feeling,  I would  thus  ex- 
plain thefe  figures,  which  I have  borrowed  from  Mr,  Engel’s 
Art  of  Mimickry. 

I.  The  meditation  of  a man  of  the  world,  who  direds  all  his 
ikill,  and  all  his  powers  of  calculation,  to  one  fingle  point.  , 

2 Is  a very  ordinary  man,  who  has  turned  his  attention  to  an 
objed  of  fmall  importance  ; in  which,  however,  he  Interefts  him- 
fejf  to  a greater  or  lefs  degree. 

• 3.  Incapable  of  much  refiedion,  this  man  direds  a momentary 
attention  to  fomething  that  accidentally  prefents  itfelf,  and  which 
flightly  affeds  him. 

4.  The  phlegmatic  indifference  of  a charadcr  which  never 
profoundly  purfued  an  abftradfpeculation. 

5.  An  Indifferent,  feeble,  and  even  infipid  charadcr,  though 
gentle  and  modeft. 

6.  The  Irony  of  a cheat  at  the  expence  of  his  dupe, 

7.  The  affeded  Indifference  of  felf-conceit. 

8.  The  deliberation  of  one  not  formed  for  refledion^ 

9.  Such  a manner  of  liflening  can  announce  only  a contempi 
tuou§  charader,  joined  to  excelfive  prefumption. 


10.  Th^ 
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10*.  The  difgufting  grimace  of  an  impertinent  fool,  who  makes 
himfelf  completely  ridiculous. 

11.  The  brutality  of  one  of  the  loweft  of  mankind^  preparing 
to  give  vent  to  vulgar  rage. 

12.  Theconfufion  of  a poor  wretch,  without  vigour  of  mind, 
arid  deftitute  of  honour. 

Gbferve  with  what  fagacity  the  defigner  has  affigned  to  each  of 
thefe  fubjedls,  a form  of  hat  which  may  be  called  chara8eriftic* 

Ten  Attitudes.  B.  B. 

1.  The  attitude  of  a man  at  prayer.  If  the  look  correfponds 
not  with  the  demeanour,  the  copyift  is  to  be  blamed.  If  I 
durft,  without  furnifhing  matter  for  laughter,  I would  add  a re- 
mark, the  truth  of  which  will,  undoubtedly,  be  felt  by  more 
than  one  reader  a perfon  with  hair  like  this  is  incapable  of  fo 
much  fervomr. 

\. 

2.  Childifh  defire,  in  all  its  vivacity.  By  tranfports  of  this 
fort,  by  emotions  thus  paffionate,  real  defire  is  expreffed. 

3.  The  theatrical  affeftation  of  a man  deftitute  of  fenfe,  and 
meaning  to  give  himfelf  airs. 

4.  The  deportment  of  afage  convcrfing  with  a fage. 

5.  This  extafy  of  love  and  refpecf  does  not  announce  an  or- 
dinary man. 

6.  It  is  thus  we  return  on  having  loft  fomething,  on  meeting 
an  unmerited  denial,  or  on  having  fruitlefsly  employed  the  arts  of 
perfuafion. 


7.  I wiU 


7*  I will  not  fay  that  this  monk  has  the  appearance  of  being 
afflifted  at  having  miffed  a benefice  ; much  lefs,  however,  can  I 
fay  that  his  attitude  is  that  of  a good  fhepherd,  deploring  the 
iiraying  of  his  flock. 

8.  This  woman  has  the  air  of  purfuing  with  her  eyes  a beloved 
objeft,  who  has  jufl  left  her.  It  was,  perhaps,  her  fiftcr,  or  her 
friend,  but  I am  certain  It  was  not  her  lover* 

9.  The  attitude  of  a man  who  is  liftening  attentively.  No 
one  furely  will  afcribe  to  him  either  fuperior  intelligence  or  ex- 
cefTive  delicacy.  He  Is  a contemptuous  charadler,  and  that 
is  all. 

10.  This  one  has  retired  to  reflefl  at  his  eafe  ; he  appears  not 
to  want  underflanding,  but  is  rather  unpolifhed. 


Four  Heads.  C.  C. 

1.  This  is  the  look  and  air'of  attention  excited  by  defirc. 
Thefe  eyes  turned  to  Heaven,  exprefs  the  anxieties  of  a love  ffill 
fupported  by  hope  ; you  fee  In  them  a foul  difpofed  to  melancholy, 

I If  there  were  greater  harmony  between  the  forehead  and  the  nofe, 
the  connolfleur  would  not  feel  himfelf  Inclined  to  impute  to  this 
phyfionomy,  taken  In  whole,  a want  of  fenfibillty. 

2.  The  fecond  of  thefe  heads  is  more  pleafing  and  better  cal- 
culated to  iiifpire  love.  Its  contours  are  more  graceful,  and  more 
delicately  sounded.  Lefs  languifhing  than  the  firtt,  this  female 
promifes  z great  fund  of  good  fenfe,  and  a fidelity  not  to  be 
fhaken.  She  Illlens  with  fimplicity,  unmixed  with  cunning  or 
malice  : flie  gives  herfelf  up  calmly  to  the  agreeable  ideas  which 
engage  her  mind,  and  reflefhs  upon  them  at  her  eafe.  The 
attitude  too  Is  that  of  attentive  love,  fuperior  to  defign  ^nd 
intrigue,  and  which  nothing  can  divert  from  its  attachment. 

3.  I muft 
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3.  I muft  a(k  pardon  of  the  admirable  Angelica*,  but  neither 
the  air  nor  the  defign  of  this  buft  appears  to  me  charafieriftic 
of  Hojie.  Thfcfe  eyes  fo  calm  and  gentle,  and  that  head,  reclining 
on  the  arm,  may  fuit  Rejignation, — Hope,  on  the  contrary,  is  ere6t, 
with  one  foot  firmly  refting  on  the  ground,  the  arms  ftretched 
forward,  and  the  look  darting  into  diftant  fpace.  In  other  ref- 
pe6ls,  and  notwithfianding  the  foftnefs  and  vacuity  vifiMe  in  this 
phyfionomy  we  cheerfully  do  juftice  to  its  expreflion  of  goodnefs 
and  fenfibility. 

There  is  much  more  truth  in  4.  it  is  the  image  of  a ref- 
pe^lfui  piety,  blended  with  humility  and  contrition. 


Twelve  Heads  after  Poussin.  D.  D. 

Each  individual  has  his  character,  and  every  character  has  a 
phyfionomy  proper  to  it  ; it  is  this  which  gives,  if  I may  lo  ex- 
prefs  myfelf,  the  tone  to  the  look,  to  the  gefture,  to  the  carriage 
to  the  mien,  to  the  gait,  to  all  our  movements  active  and  paflive. 
All  thefe  have  a mutual  dependance  and  afibciation  5 but  there 
are  few  artifts  who  poflefs  the  talent  of  communicating  to  their 
figures  this  harmony  and  homogeneity  of  chara6ler  ; there  are 
very  few  who  knows  how  to  reproduce  it  both  in  the  whole  and  in 
each  of  the  pai  ts  ; who  are  able  to  make  it  re-appear,  with  the 
fame  truth,  in  the  fiature,  in  the  attitude,  and  in  the  air  of  the 
face.  Let  us  fee  how  far  we  fliall  receive  fatisfaftion  from  the 
annexed  print,  copied  after  Pouflin,  and  of  which  we  fhall  now 
examine  the  phyfionomical  attitudes  and  charadfers. 

I.  A chara£l:er  generous,  judicious,  and  powerfully  energetic, 
who  at  this  moment  is  reflecting  attentively.  The  eye  retreats 
rather  too  much,  and  thereby  diminilhes  the  expreflion  of  the 
phyfionomy,  in  which  every  thing  announces  a fage  precifion. 
In  other  refpeCts  the  air  of  the  head  is  perfectly  conformable  to 
the  character. 


2.  The 


2,  The  profile  of  a female  loft  in  refleiftion.  This  head  ha« 
almoft  as  much  dignity  as, the  preceeding,  but  it  is  lefs  judicious^ 
The  mien  would  promife  attention  and  intereft,  were  it  more  in 
harmony  with  the  forehead,  the  look,  and  the  mouth. 

5,  A faftiionable  ideal  form.  The  noftril  has  been  forgotten, 
the  forehead  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  nofe,  and  this  laft  part 
forms  a contraft  with  the  mouth,  the  defign  of  which  is  too  vague, 
and  whofe  exterior  contours,  at  moft,  are  well  exprefled.  The 
attitude  announces  a man  ftruck  with  an  interefting  obje<ft, 
which  he  perceivts  at  a diftance,  and  wdth  regard  to  which  he 
fiill  fufpends  his  judgment* 

4.  A profound  obfcrver,  who  maturely  weighs  and  refledls. 
He  furpaftes  the  firft  three  in  penetration  and  fagacity,  but  is  in- 
ferior to  them  in  point  of  feeling.  This  is  a man  of  much  ex- 
perience, without  mental  elevation,  and  without  delicacy. 

5.  A new  difcordance  between  the  look  and  the  air  of  the 
head,  between  the  forehead  and  the  whole.  That  eye  fees  no- 
thing, that  forehead  thinks  on  nothing,  that  mouth  expreftes  no- 
thing. 1 he  mien,  however,  denotes  an  attentive  mind,  and  the 
head  only  of  a generous  and  energetic  perfonage  could  be  adorn- 
ed with  fuch  hair. 

6.  That  eye,  though  faulty  in  the  drawing,  fixes  and  pene- 
trates. Every  thing  elfe  is  homogeneous,  except  that  the  con- 
tour of  thr  forehead  is  in  part  too  fmooth,  and  the  eyebrow  too 
feeble,  for  ahead  of  fuch  force,  and  capable  of  fo  much  applica- 

, tion. 

7.  The  air  of  the  head,  the  form  and  features  of  the  face,  are 
in  excellent  harmony.  I would  fay  that  this  woman  obferves 
calmly,  but  her  eyes  feem  hardly  formed  for  feizing  a fixed  point. 
Let  us  fatisfy  ourfelves  then  with  allowing  her  an  ingenious 
‘and  peaceable difpofition,  taking  pleafure  In  fimplicity  and repofe. 

8.  The 
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The  receding  veneration  of  a compofed  fpirit,  which  con- 
ceives with  facility,  but  has  nothing  great  or  profo-und,  though  far- 
above  mediocrity.  It  is  riot  eafy  to  determine  whether  it  be  the 
profile  of  a male  or  of  a female.  That  forehead,  without  cavaties 
and  without  fhades,  can  contain  neither  unufual  penetration,  nor 
extreme  fenfibilicy.  The  nohril  here  too  has  been  forgotten,  and 
this  defedl  is  an  unfpeakable  Injury  to  the  expreffion  of  the  phy- 
fi  onomy.  ' ' , • 

9.  You  difcover  In  that  glance  a difcreet  curiofity,  which  • 
fuppofes  a charadfer  above  the  common,  nay,  a certain  degree  of 
elevation.  Strengthen  a little  the  defign  of  the  under  lip,  dope 
the  upper  part  of  the  forehead — and  you  will  bring  out,  dill 

more,  that  fund  ofgoodnefs  and  magnanimity,  which  ferves  as  a 
bafis  to  this  beautiful  phyfionomy.  , 

10.  That  hair  after  the  manner  of  Raphael,  becomes  difguft- 

ing  when  united  to  that  eye,  which  feeks,  which  loves,  and 
which  refpedls  harmony  and  truth.  A phyfionomy  like  this 
charadferizes  a profound  obferver,  a folld  thinker,  who  Is  fure  of 
his  point,  and  has  examined  It  carefully.  This  very  confidence 
may  render  him  prompt,  opinionative  and  keen  In  his  decifions  : 
I fiiould  not  expeft  from  him  much  deference.  The  attitude 
fcarcely  promifes  it,  and  in  this  refpedl,  it  harmonizes  with  all 
the  reft,  , , . 

1 1 The  interval  between  the  eye  and  the  root  of  the  noie  Is 
unnatural.  1 difcover  in  this  profile  an  attention  which  inveftl- 
gates  nothing  thoroughly.  The  attitude  has  the  appearance  of 
being  produced  by  a fenfual  defire,  w'hich  it  would  be  difficult  to- 
explain.  , - . 

12.  What  a wonderful  relation  between  the  form,  the  features, 
the  mien,  and  the  hair  ! What  a difierence  .between  the  decided 
air  of  head  10,  and  the  noble  modefty  of  this  one?  Without 
having  received  as  his  portion  an  enterprifing  fpirit,  or  the 
▼alour  w’hich  conftitutes 'heroes,  this  man  adls  calmly  on  principles 
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folid  and  honourable.  Eager  after  inftru£lion,  he  turns  to 
account  what  he  knows,  without  making  a parade  of  it. 


St.  Paul  before  Felix.  E.  E. 

St.  Paul'  before  Felix.  The  head  of  the  principal  perfonage 
ought  to  have  been  prefented  at  lead  In  complete  profile— and, 
though  loaded  with  chains,  the  hands  ought  not  to  hang  down 
thus  carelefsly,  at  the  inftant  when  the  apoflile  is  fuppofed  to  be 
reafoning  with  warmtli,  on  righteoufnefs,  temperance,  and  judg- 
ment to  come.  I point  out  thefe  defers  as  ahfences  of  the 
defigner  : it  is  the  good  Homer  JIumhering — but  to  what  fubllmity 
does  he  awake  in  the  reft  of  the  compofitioii ! of  the  three 
figures  who  are  feated,  the  one  neareft  St.  Paul  expreffes,.  both  by 
the  look  and  air,  the  aftonijhmeut  and  refledlion  of  a mind  over- 
whelmed, Felix  divided  between  terror  and  fecurity,  feems,  by 
his  geftiire,  to  difmifs  the  unfeafonable  reprover  : Go  thy  way  for 
this  time  ; when  1 have  a convenient  feafon^  I will  call  for  ihee» 
Finally,  the  female  in  the  foreground  of  the  pied, ire  appears  to 
be  abforbedin  the  mod  profound  meditation,  and  filled  with  con- 
dernation  at  what  die  had  jud  heard  : a heart  like  hers  is  quite 
as  open  to  the  influence  of  good,  as  to  the  fedudlion  of  evil 
irapredion. 

Penitent  Magbalen.  F.  F. 

There. is  an  infufierable  affedtlons  in  mod  of  the  pictures  of 
penitent  Magdalenes.  They  coquet  a great  deal  too  much  with 
their  beauty,  and.  If  I may  fay  fo,  with  their  repentance ; they 
exhibit  themfelvcs  as  a fpedtacle — and  repentance  eager  tO  fhew 
itfelf,  is  rank  vanity.  Humility  Ihuns  parade,  and  fpreads  over 
hei  felf  the  veil  of  modedy;  the  .declared  enemy  of  odentation, 
(he  even  goes  the  length  of  felf-annihilatlon.  I diall  leave  it  to 
connoifleurs  to  form  a judgment  of  the  Magdalenes  of  our  greateft 
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?.rtifts ; almoft  all  of  them  arc  deficient  in  refpeftof  truth— and 
no  wonder,  as 'they  are  frequently  portraits  of  the  painters* 
miftreffes.  As  to  the  figure  under  examination,'!  obferve  in  it  an 
air  uncommonly  penfive,  an  expreffion  which  announces  rather 
the  tranquility  of  original  innocence,  than  the  poignant  regret  of 
having  loft  it.  This  phyfionomy  is  too  pure  and  too  rejleding  : 
it  wants  that  ftrength  of  mind,  and  that  firm  confidence,  which 
the  repenting  finner  has  need  of,  in  order  to  return  to  the  path  of 
virtue,  and  to  proceed'In  it  with  perfeverance.  I could  wifh  befides 
for  more  contrition  and  more  dignity  in  the  attitude  ; it  is  not 
fufficiently  in  iinifon  with  the  tone  of  humility  which  predomi- 
nates in  the  features  of  the  face  ; it  preferves  a certain  indolence 
incompatible  with  violent  deprellion. 

I 

St.  Hilar  I a.  G.  G. 

This  is  a St.  Hilaria,  or^  perhaps,  a St  Cecilia,  after  Raphael. 
That  clofed  mouth,,  though  other  wife  very  tolerable,  has  notfuf- 
iicigiE  dignity  nor  fufficient  delicacy,  to  exprefs  the  feelings  of  a 
heart  ravifhed  into  extacy— feelings  fo  well  conveyed  by  the  atti- 
tude. Raphael  is  abfolulutely  inimitable  in  the  article  oi attitude ^ 
which  he  could  vary  with  infinate  art,  and  always  with  the  fame 
dignity.  His  works  merit  for  this  reafon,  where  there  no  other, 
an  attentive  ftudy,  and  a particular  commentary.  What  atten- 
tion, what  decency,  what  majefty,  in  the  figure  of  St.  Pauli 
The  attitude  of  the  Blftiop  is  far  lefs  interefting  becaufe  it  wants 
motion  and  activity  : it  does  not,  however  exclude  an  honeft  and 
virtuous  character,  but  it  fuppofes  neither  great  elevation  of  foul' 
nor  extreme  fenfibility.  The  air  and  port  of  St.  John  breath* 
all  the  religious  undtion  of  the  beloved  difciple  of  Jefus  Chrift ; 
the  mouth  alone  is  too  inanimate,  and  forms  too  violent  a contrail 
with  the  reft.  Remark,  by  the  way,  the  chara£teriftic  difference 
of  the  hair.  That  of  the  Songftrefs  is  foft  and  mellow,  as  the 
melody  of  her  voice  : that  of  St  John  has  all  the  frelhnefs  of  the 
flower  of  youth  : that  of  St.  Paul  the  mafculine  energy  of  the 
N 2 
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grown  man ; and,  finally,  that  of  the  bid  man  is  weak  and 
thin. 


Christ  bearing  HIS  Cross.  After  Raphael.  H.  H. 

A hurried  pace  is  hardly  In  any  cafe  dignified ; leaH  of  all  under 
the  deprefiion  of  forrow.  I difiinguifh,  however,  between  a ftride 
and  a calm  and  firm  pace;  but  even  when  I have  made  this 
diftinffcion,  I do  not  find  the  fublime  calm  of  patience  in  the 
principal  perfonage  of  the  annexed  print.  It  appears  to  me  that 
^he  oppreflive  weight  of  the  crofs  could  hardly  admit  of  fo  hafty 
a motion,  and  that  a head  thus  bending  under  the  yoke,  ought  not 
to  have  been  prefented  in  front.  Raphael,  I think,  is  not,  in  ge- 
neral,, happy  in  his  heads  of  Chrift;  as  far,  at  lead,  as  I can  judge 
from  the  copies  I have  feen.  The  greateft  tranquility  of  foul, 
the  moft  heroick  patience,  does  not  totally  efface  the  traces  of 
pain;  for  patience  necelfarily  fnppofes  buffering.  Virtue  without 
refi (lance  is  a thing  of  which  we  cjin  form  no  conception;  on  the 
contrary,  the  more  virtue  fuffers  the  more  it  refills — and  a vI6lo^ 
rious  refinance  expreffes  itfelf  very  differently,  both  in  the 
phyfionoray  and  attitude,  from  the  manner  in  w'hich  it  is- 
txpreffed  in  this  figure  of  Chrill,  which  in  other  refpe<$ls,  how- 
ever, is  not  unworthy  of  Raphael.  There  is  much  more  dignity,, 
warmth,  and  intered',  in  that  of  Simon,  though  this  part  does  not 
appear  to  me  either  fufficlently  natural,  or  fufficiently  animated,  for 
the  office  which  he  has  undertaken  ; he  ought  to  take  a larger 
fhare  of  his  maders  load,  iNeltber  Is  the  podure  of  the  Centurion, 
who  conducls  the  proceflion,  too  charadleridic,  if  I rUay  be  per- 
mitted to*dravv  any  conclufion  from  his  foft  and  bu (by  beard. 
His  phyfionomy  and  attitude  want  truth  : they  will  never  extort 
from  any  perfon  one  of  thofe  exclamations  of  admiration  which 
the  perfe6l  Imitation  of  beautiful  nature  fometimes  excites.  I 
could  fay  almod  as  much  of  that  other  affefted  profile,  throwa 
into  the  background  as  an  extraneous  perfonage. 
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Elisha.  I.  I. 

% 

I confidently  prefcnt  this  figure  as  a model  of  homogeneity* 
It  is  impoffible  to  unite  more  harmony  in  the  form  of  the  face, 
in  the  features,  and  in  the  attitude.  What  perfect  unity  ! Every 
thing  concurs  to  the  fame  end  ; the  fame  fpirit,  the  fame  fenti« 
ment,  the  fame  thought  penetrate  throughout.  A charade'r  like 
this,  fiippofes  a candour  which  can  ftand  every  trial,  a temper 
peaceful  and  calm,  firmnefs  without  harfiinefs,  gentlenefs  without 
effeminacy.  The  intention  of  the  painter  feems  to  be  to  prefent 
Elifha,  at  the  moment,  when  filled  with  the  idea  of  the  God  of 
Ifrael,  he  was  meditating  deeply  on  the  fall  of  his  people.  How 
well  entitled  was  fuch  a man  to  demand,  and  to  obtain,  a double 
portion  of  his  mafter’s  fpirit ! And  how  becoming,  in  his  mouth, 
this  language — As  the  Lord  Uveth,  and  as  thy  foul  livethi  I 'will  not 
leave  thee  I , 

Christ  raisinq-  Lazarus.  K,  K. 

It  is  evident  that  this  figure  copied  after  K euben?,  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a man  of  genius  ; but,  on  a clofer  examination,  it  will 
appear  that  tlie  defign  of  it,  the  expreffion,  the  attitude,  and  the 
gefture,  are  equally  infupportable.  Who  would  not  cenfure  that 
right  hand,  fo  mcorreCUy  drawn,  and  fo  abfurdly  lifted  up  in  fign 
of  aflonifhment  ? Who  is  not  fliocked  at:  the  convulfive  motion 
of  the  left  hand  ? The  arms  ought  either  to  fall  back  calmly,  or 
crofs  each  other  on  the  breafl,  or  be  ftretched  forward  to  afiift 
the  rifing  dead.  Befides,  that  air  of  the  head,  that  beard,  and 
ungraceful  mouth,  aie  altogether  unworthy  of  Him  who  has  the 
power  of  recalling  the  dead  to  life. 

Christ  and  St.  Thomas.  L.  L. 

We  have  already  fecn,  in  feveral  inflances,  to  what  a degree  our 
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jfirft  rate  artifts,  and  our  moft  flcilful  defigners,  are  capable  of  for- 
getting themfelve  in  their  productions.  I prefent  another  exam- 
ple—Could  any  one  find  out^fus  Chrift  in  this  plate?  Has  he 
ever  been  prefented  under  traits  fo  ignoble,  and  in  an  attitude  fo 
deflitude  of  dignity  and  energy  ? Are  you  not  tempted  to  fay. 
He  is  making  a corapliraentary  reply  to  the  perfon  who  prays 
to  him  withfo  much  refpeCl  and  zeal?  That  perfon  is,  probably, 
St.  Thomas,  exclaiming  with  fervour,  My  Lord  and  my  God  I In 
this  cafe  the  figure  would  not  be  deficient  in  point  of  truth  ; but 
that  of  the  Saviour  abfolutely  wants -it,  whatever  fentiment  you 
may  fuppofe  him  to  be  expreffing. 


CHAP.  IV. 


Of  Language  and  the  Voice. 

' , ' ' 

My  total  ignorance  in  the  art  of  Mufic  prevents  my  treating 
fcientifically  the  fubjeft  of  this  chapter ; I am  perfuaded,  never- 
thelcfs,  that  were  man  confined  to  the  fenfe  of  hearing  alone,  that 
fenfe  would  be  fufficlent,  of  itfelf,  to  enable  him  to  make  great 
progrefs  in  the  knowledge  of  his  fellow-creatures.  It  is  well 
known  with  what  fagacity  many  blind  perfons  acquire  the  means 
of  fupplying,  to  a certain  degree,  by  means  of  their  other  fenfes, 
that  one  which  they  want.  I thence  conclude,  that  an  intelligent 
obferver,  who  had  exeVcifed  and  cultivated,  w’ith  particular  care, 
the  organ  of  hearing,  on  placing  himfelf  at  the  door  of  an  afiem- 
bly  room,  would  be  In  a condition  to  determine,  without  much 
difficulty,  the  different  faculties  of  thofe  whom  he  heard  fpeak, 
even  though  he  were  otheiwlfc  unacquainted  with  them;  nay 
though  they  fpake  a foreign  language.  The  found  of  the  voice, 
its  articulation, its  foftnefs  and  roughnefs,  its  weaknefs  and  extent, 
its  Inflexions  in  the  higher  and  lower  tones,  the  volubility  and 
embarraffment  of  the  tongue,  are  all  infinitely  characteriftic.  It 
is  almoft  impoffible  for  a difguifed  tone  to  impofc  upon  a delicate 
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•ear,  or  if  I may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  upon  a phyfiognomical 
4ar ; and  of  every  fpecies  of  diflimulation,  that  of  language, 
however  refined  it  may  be^  is  the  moll  eafily  detecSted , But  how 
is  it  poffible  to  exprefs,  by  figns,  all  the  founds  of  voice  fo 
prodigioufly  varied  ! We  cannot  even  acquire  the  power  of  coun- 
terfeiting them.;  for  the  moft  part  we  disfigure  them.  How  is 
it  pofiible,  above^all,  to  imitate  the  native  language  of  gentlcnefs 
and  goodnefs,  the  angelic  tone  of  candour  and  innocence,  the  di- 
vine accent  of  peifuafion,  truth,  and  benevolence  1 Ah,  when  my 
ear  is  fcruck  vvith  that  Ample  and  natural  tone  which  belongs  only 
to  the  moft  exa(9;  probity,  when  I hear  that  language  of  genuine 
honour,  which  is  not  .contaminated  by  any  mixture  of  intereft,  and 
which,  alas;  is  fo  rare  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  my  heart, 
leaps  for  joy,  and  I am  tempted  to  exclaim  It  is  the  ‘voice  of  Gol, 
and  not  that  of  man.  Woe  be  to  him  wdio  comprehends  not  this 
language,  fo  pure  and  fo  eloquent ! He  will  be  equally  deaf 
to  that  which  God  addreifes  to  him  in  his  works  and  in  his 
word. 

I could  likewife  add  many  things  on  the  fubje6l  of  fmiles  and 
tears.,  oH  fghs,  and  cries,  • What  a difference  between  the  affec- 
fionate  fmile  of  humanity,  and  the  infernal  grin  which  takes 
pleafure  in  the  fiiffcring  of  a fellow  creature  ! Thcfe  are  tears 
which  pierce  thefiiies  ; there  are  others  which  excite  indignation 
and  contempt.  / 


C H A P.  V. 


Of  Style. 

Ir  ever  any  thing  can  contribute  toward  the  knowledge  of 
man,  it  is  his  ftyle.  According  to  what  we  are,  we  fpeak,  and  we 
write.  The  time  will  come  when  the  phyfionomift,  on  feeing  an 
Orator,  a Man  of  Letters,  (hall  be  able  to  fay,  ' Thus  he  fpeaks 
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‘ thus  he  ‘ writes.’  The  time  will  come  when,  on  hearng  the 
found  of  the  voice  of  a perfon  whom  he  has  not  feen,  when  from 
the  ftyle  of  a work  with  whofc  author  he  js  not  acquainted,  he 
fhall  be  able  to  fay,  ‘ This  unknown  perfon  mull  have  fuch  and 
‘ fuch  features  ; a different  phyfionomy  w^ere  unfuitable  to  him.’ 
Smile,  if  you  pleafe,  my  dear  contemporaries  ; that  very  fmile  is 
phyfiognomical.  Inconllancy  is  the  diftindllve  charadler  of  your 
age ; you  maintain  to  day  what  you  will  refute  to  morrow.  It  is 
refcrved  for  your  pofterity,  wifer  and  more  enlightened  than  you, 
to  feel  the  truth  of  what  I advance  : they  will  be  aftonilhed,  and 
fay  one  to  another,  ‘ That  man  was  in  the  right.’  Every  work 
is  impreffed  with  the  charadlcr  of  the  workman,  whether  he  be 
man,  or  God,  or  Demon.  The  more  that  the  work  is  the  imme- 
diate produ^lion  of  the  orginization,  the  more  that  is  attefted  by 
evident  and  palpable  proofs.  I could  quote  a thoufand  examples, 
of  this  : thole  of  Rouffeau  and  Yoltaii’e,  of  Llngnct  and  Bonnet, 
of  Gcffner  and  Wieland,  may  fuffice.  A man  whole  forehead  Is 
high  and  almoll  perpendicular,  will  always  have  a dry  and  harfli 
ffyle.  Another,  whole  forehead  is  fpacious,  rounded,  without 
lhades,  and  of  a delicate  couftrudllon,  will  write  fluently,  and  with 
cafe;  but  he  poffeffes  neither  fenfibility  nor  a fplrit  of  invefligation. 
The  man  wdiofe  frontal-  liinufes  are  very  prom  inent,  may  be  able 
to  form  for  hlmfelf  a'ftyle  abrupt,  fententious,  and  original;  but 
you  will  never  find  in  his  compofition  the  connexion,  the  purity, 
and  the  elegance,  which  diftingulfh  good  writers.  Finally,  a pei- 
fon  with  a forehead  nioderately  elevated,  regularly  arched,  which 
retreats  very  much,  and  whofe  angles  are  gently  marked,  near  the 
bone  of  the  eye,  a pcifon  with  fuch  a forehead,  I fay  will  intro- 
duce into  his  w'orks  vivacity  and  percifion,  will  unite  fprightlinefs 
to  flrength.  I only  glance  at  this  fubjcdl,  for  detail  w^ould  carry 
me  too  far. 


Two  Heads.  M.  M. 

I.  Here  is  the  portrait  of  a phllofopher,  w'hofe  litterary  merit 
is  beyond  all  difpu  te,  and  wdiofe  wTitIngs  have  obtained  the  una 
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rilmous  applaufe  of  all  fendble  readers.  Every  one  is  acquainted 
with  the  author  of  the  ruflic  Socrates,  and  the  life  of  Sulzer. 
Nature  rartly  aifoclates  fo  much  found  reafon  with  knowledge  fo 
extcnfive,  fo  much  fire  with  a tafte  fo  refined,  fuch  courage  with 
a prudence  fo  confumate.  To  judge  b}'’  the  prominency  of  the 
forehead,  this  man,  difdaining  the  humble  language  of  profe. 
will  frequently  employ  a ftyle  fomewliat  inflated ; his  pen- 
five  look  affures  me  that  he  will  be  temperate  in  his  ,enthufiafm, 
and  that  his  good  fen fe  will  prevent  all  extravagent  fallies.  I 
perceive  on  his  lips  the  wit  and  fprightlinefs  diffufed  over  his 
produdllons,  and  that  prominent  chin  vifibly  retraces,  to  me,  the 
mafeuline  energy  w’hich  conhitutes  one  of  the  mofl;  diftindtive 
charadlers  of  his  works.  Take  care  how  you  offend  him  j he  is 
prompt  in  the  fcience  of  defence,  and  will  triumphantly  repel 
your  attacks.  Treat  him  with  equity,  for  no  one  is  a more 
ec^uitable  judge  of  the  produdtions  of  genius,  efpecially  upon  a 
fccond  reading,  and  when  he  follows  his  owm  underflariding. 

2.  I know  not  whether  this  is  tbe  image  of  a celebrated  au- 
thor; but  I will  confidently  maintain  that  it  is  the  profile, 
roughly  fleetched,  of  a man  formed  to  be  a writer  of  fuperlative 
merit ; I will  maintain  that  this  is  a genius  whofe  mind  is  ad- 
mirably cultivated,  who  unites  uncommon  fagacity  to  tafte  the 
moil  exquifite.  (The  whole  of  tlie  profile,  and  particularly  the 
eye  and  eyebrow,  indicate  the^firft  of  thefe  qualities,  but  it  Is 
difficult  to  preferve,  in  a fimple  outline,  delicacy  of  tajie.)  This 
man  v/ill  not  dwell  on, dull  common  place;  nothing  trivial  or 
arnbigibus,  nothing  awkward  or  oiTenfive,  '.vill  gain  adrniffion  into 
his  works;  he  will  always  be  perfpicuous  and  elegant.  His  ftyle 
will  poftefs  the  vivacity  of  his  look,'  but  without  the  ftighteft 
infufion  of  acrimony  ; he  will  carefully  weigh  every  thought, 
and  every  ^xpreffion.  As  a critic,  'he  will  fiiew  himfelf  judicious 
and  juft,  without  fiiuttlng  his  eyes  to  real  defedts.  Tn  a word, 
I know  no  perfon  to  whom  I would,  with  more  confidence 
,and  deference,  fubmit  my  litlerary  prodiK^Ions,  whether  as  to 
fubftance  or  form. 
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Portraits  of  Great  Personages.  N.  N. 

I admit  that  theie  feeble  llcetches  are  infinitely  inferior  to  their  , 
originals,  but  in  prefenting  them  as  fuch,  I run  no  rifk  when  1 
confider  them  in  the  point  of  view  propofed  in  this  chaptecc 
Had  you  never  heard  of  the  illuftrious  charadfers  whofe  images 
are  traced  in  thefe  copies,  had  you  never  read  their  hiftory,  and 
were  you  to  be  afked,  In  w'hat  ftyle  you  imagine  each  of  them 
has  written  ? I think  that,  on  mature  rededlion  you  would 
anfvVer  with  me  as  folloivs, 

0 

The  head  prefented  for  that  of  Mbntagne,  will  infufe  into  his 
oompofition  a great  rlchnefs  of  ideas,  much  , native  fimpUcity 
and, candour,  fprigbtlinefs,  an  original  turn  and  nervoufnefs  of  ex- 
preflion.  From  Chenneviere  I-lhould  expedl  more  delicacy 
elegance,  and  precifion,  and  if  the  defign  of  this  profile  be  but 
tolerably  exa£l,  I believe  his  produtlions  will  be  more  laboured. 
The  pen  of  Defcartes  will  follow  the  daring  flights  of  his  genuis ; 
his  ftyle  will  be  all  fire  and  Interpidity.  In  the  phyfionomy  of 
Chrifiiana,.  the  forehead  and  uofe  indicate  wit,  * good  fenfe,  wif- 
dom  ; the  mouth,  an  agreeable  levity.  The  forehead  and  eye- 
brows of  Foiler  are  not  formed  of  the  excurfions  of  poefy 
they  admit  only  of  a progrefs  refledtive,  calm,  compofed,  lerious. 
and  grave,  I know  not  by  what  chance  the  following  profile 
bears  the  name  of  Charles  V,  The  portraits  which  we  have  of 
that  prince,  ( and  I have  feen,  among  others,  the  valuable  ori- 
ginal, painted  by  Albert  Durer,  now  in  the  colledlion  of  the 
Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar)  do  not  prefect  the  flighteft  trace  of  that 
open,  graceful,  and  animated  phyfionomy.  The  one  under  re- 
view would  undoubtedly  announce  a man  who  handles  the  pen  in 
a very  fuperior  manner  : his  ftyle  would  abound  with  luminous 
traits,  with  happy  effufions ; but  he  would,  at  the  fame  time,  dif- 
figure  it  by  a want  of  connexions,  and,  advancing  by  ftarts  aud 
bounds,  he  would  totally  fubvert  the  natural  order  of  his  ideas. 
Fclbiger  would  write  in  a very  different  manner.  Learned  with* 
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out  pedantry,  a profound  and  refle£ling  thinker,  he  will  attach 
himfelf  lefs  to  the  brilliant  than  lo  the  folid  ; he  will  facrifice 
elegance  of  expreffion  to  force  of  thought.  (My  judgment  is 
ftill  formed  from  the  portrait  before  us.)  The  profile  of  Schop- 
flin  is  that  of  a real  fcholar,  who  has  amalfed  an  extraordinary 
ftock  of  knowledge,  and  who  underllands  how  to  turn  it  to  good 
account.  His  diftion  will  be  fimple  and  cold,  but  accurate  and 
corredl ; every  particular  will  be  feledfed  and  weighed  with 
extrenae  nicety.  ' ' 

1 return  to  Defcartes,  and  fubftitute,  in  place  of  his  portrait 
'(on  this  plate)  No.  2.  a better  drawn  contour  which  clofes 
this  addition.  This  outline  though  ftill  imperfei6f,  difclofes, 
however,  a variety  oh  details,  which  ferve  to  convey  a more  com- 
plete idea  of  the  charadler  of  that  illuftrious  perfonage.  It  is 
not  neceiTary  to  be  a profound  connolfteur  in  order  to  feel,  at  the 
firft  glance,  that  this  is  not  an  ordinary  face;  that  a head  thus 
formed  and  a look,  fo  animated,  exprefs  a multitude  of  things, 
and  that  nature,  in  producing  this  being,  intended  to  create  a 
prodigy.  Phyfiognomy  difpcnfes  impartial  juftice  to  every  one,^ 
and,  upon  the  teftimony  of  an  authentic  portrait,  eftimares,  at 
his  real  value,  the  perfon  who  has  been  extravagantly  exalted  or  , 
rkcried,  fuch  as  an  Arlftotle  or  a Defcartes — the  perfon  whom- 
every  doiftor  once  quoted  as  an  oracle,  and  whom  every  fchool- 
boy  prefumed  to  run  down  with,  impunity— the  perfon  who  has 
been  a fubjedf  of  difpute  and  divifion  to  all  ages  and  nations.  Phy- 
fiognomy,  witliout  giving  into  the  phrenzyof  a ridiculous  apotheo- 
fis,  .repairs  the  injuries  committed  by  envy,  and  fixes  the  floating 
decifions  of  the  multitude,  and  of  the  mode.  It  unveils  man,  and 
prcfents  him  fuch  as  he  is;  it  fliew^s  his  real  value,  and  of  what 
he  Is  capable  ; what  he  tci/Zf,  and  what  he  can  perform;  what  he 
is  naturally,  and  what  he  has  become  by  education.  Yes,  I, ftill 
. maintain  at  the  hazard  of  repeating  what  I have  already  advan-  , 
ced — look  at  the  man  whom,  for  a ferles  of  years,  you  have 
heard  alternately  applauded  or  maligned,  exalted  and  deprefled  by 
turns,  of  whom  are  related  fo  many  anecdotes,true,or  mutilated,  or 
f orged  ; the  man  who  has  long  been  fet  up  as  a butt  to  an  infinite 
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number  of  iniquitous  or  paffionate  decifions,  elevated  by  fome 
to  the  rank  of  a demi-god,  claffed  with  demons  by  others — look 
at  him  yourfelf  with  the  impartial  eye  of  the  fcicnce — and  you 
will  find  him  quite  a different  perfon ; but  you  will,  perhaps, 
difcover,  at  the  fame  time,  in  his  features,  the  reafon  of  his 
being  deified  or  anathematized. 

Empty  declamation  ! I fhall  be  told;  the  extravagant  lan- 
guage of  an  author  infatuated  with  a favourite  fubject  1 — No, 
you  are  miftaken.  It  is  pure  truth,  and  truth  of  the  higheft 
importance,  on  which  the  age  to  come  will  unanimoufly  bcftow 
applaufe — and  which,  perhaps,  vve  ourfelves  may  live  to  fee 
acknowledged. 

» 

Had  Newton  never  written  afingleline,  had  he  remained  en- 
tirely unknown  to  his  contemporaries,  we’fhould  want  nothing 
now  but  his  portrait,  to  affure  us  of  his  deferving  to  be,  ranked 
among  the  greateft  geniufes,  I affirm  as  much  of  Defcartes. 
A phyfionomy  like  his  cannot  be  poffibly  raifunderftood.  It 
would  be  dlffingiriffiable  among  ten  thoufand  ; it  bears  the  high- 
eft poffible  imprefs  of  originality  : it  announces  the  man  who 
forms  an  epoch,  and  who  owes  every  thing  to  himfelf. 

In  truth,  with  that  face  full  of  fpirit  and  life,  was  Defcartes 
formed  to  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  moulded,  or  to  ferve  as  a model? 
Was  he  formed  for  receiving  laws  from  a world  enflaved  by  pre- 
judice, or  for  didlating  new  laws  for  tha,t  world  ? ‘ I pafs  over  his 
education,^  fay  Mr.  Thomas,  in  his  clogium  of  Defcartes. 

« When  we  fpeak  of  extraordinary  perfons,  this  is  a topic  of  no  ^ 
^ confideration.  There  is  an  education  for  the  herd  of  mankind  ; 

* the  man  of  genius  admits  that  oily  which  he  gives  to  himfelf ; 

* it  confift  almoft  always  in  deftroying  the  firft.  Defcartes  by 
‘ that  which  he  received,  judged  the  age  he  lived  in.  He  already 

* looked  fiir  beyond  it.  He  had  already  acquired  the  notion  and 

* the  prefentiment  of  a new  order  of  fclences.  Thus,  from 

* Madrid  or  Genoa,  Columbus  had  a prefentiment  of  America.* 
The  word  prefentiment  is  admirable.  It  is  the  property  of  genius. 
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Sach  a perfon  is  ever  at  work,  even  in  his  moments  of  repofe, 
always  agitated  by  great  ideas,  he  is  continually  afpiring  after 
the  extenfion  of  his  knowledge,  his  faculties,  his  liberty  ; he 
imagines  new  worlds  and  new  creations,  and  rifes  up  to  deity  him- 
felf.  Ever  impelled  forward,  ever  fupported  by  his  own  powers, 
he  forces  his  way  through  the  crowd,  tramples  down  every  ob- 
ftacle,  clears  a path  for  himfelf,  attends  to  nothing  but  the  objedl 
he  has  in  view.  All  at  once  he  fpreads  his  wings,  lofcs  fight  of 
his  predecelTors,  of  his  contempories,  and  purfuing  his  rapid 
courfe,  tranfports  himlelf  into  diftant  regions,  and  takes  poflefTion 
of  fpheres  unknown.  Such  was  Decartes.  His  phyfionomy 
announces  the  creator  of  a new  fyftem.  ‘ Nature,'  ft  is  the/ 
French  orator  who  again  fpeaks,  ‘ Nature  which  laboured  witk 

* particular  attention  on  this  man’s  foul,  and  infenfibly  difpofed 
‘ it  to  great  things,  had,  from  the  beginning,  infufed  into  it  an, 

‘ ardent  pafiion  for  truth.  This  wag.  perhaps,  the  firft  mafter- 
‘ fpring.*  A pajjlon  for  truths  reader  are  you  acquainted  with 
it  ? It  is  this  which  determines  our  adllvity,  and  which  is  the 
germ  of  it.  The  impulfe  which  it  gives  I perceive  even  in  the 
imperfedl  image  under  our  infpe£lion  j I fee  in  it  the  tra^ifpira- 
tion  of  an  intrepid  courage,'  of  an  indefatigable  zeal  .for  truth. 
‘ Nature  added  to  it,'  continues  Mr.  Thomas,  ‘ that  defire  of 
‘ being  ufeful  to  mankind,  which  extends  itfelf  to  all  ages  and  all 
^ nations.  She  gave  him  likewife,  during  the  whole  feafon  of 
‘ his  youth,  a reftlefs  activity,  thofe  torments  of  genius,  that 

* vacuum  of  foul  which  nothing  hitherto  could  fill,  and  which 
‘ wearies  itfelf  in  looking  round  for  foraething  to  fix  it.'  That 

' claftic  adlivity,  that  necefiity  of  being  ufeful,  that  beneficent 
fenfibility,  manifeft  themfelves  in  that  look  fo  profound  and  fo 
animated,  which  feizes  objedls  the  moft  remote,  and  immediately 
transforms  at  pleafure  what  it  has  feized.  The  fame  fublime 
qualities  re-appear  in  the  eye-brows,  fo  full  of  energy  and 
amenity— in  the  finguiar  contour  of  the  bone  of  the  eyc—in  the 
contour  of  the  head,  of  which  all  the  angles  and  all  the  fiiades 
are  fo  well  difpofed — in  that  broad  and  cartilaginous  nofe — on 
thefe  lips  fo  foft  and  fo  perfuafive,  fo  ardent  and  fo  irafcible — 
efpccially  in  the  line  of  the  mouth,  the  indication  of  a prodi- 
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gious  facility — and^  to  <Jmit  no  particular,  in  that  hair  fo  fmoolh 
and  fofr.  Every  thing  proclaims  ‘ a man  infatiably  difpofed  to 
‘ fee  and  too  know,  a man  inceffantly  calling  for  truth  wherever 
* he  goes/ 

It  is  rare,  it  is  extremely  rare,  to  find  a genius  fo  iiniverfal  as 
that  of  Defcartes.  Without  meaning  to  adopt  his  bold  hypo- 
thefis,  we  are  not  the  lefs  difpofed  to  admire  the  richnefs  of  the 
imagination  which  produced  them,  and  that  happy  union  of  a 
geometrical  gchius  with  a feeling  heart,  impafiioned  for  the  good 
of  humanity.  Defcartes  was  at  once  one  of  the  moft  abRraft 
thinkers,  and  one  of  the  moii;  a6Eve  men  that  ever  exifted.  Fond  ^ 
of  retirement,  he  was  incapable  of  relllhing  the  fweets  of  it  for 
any  confiderable  time  together.  Hurried  away,  on  the  one  hand, 
in  the  vortices  of  his  own  w’orlds,  he  devoted  hlmfelf,  on  the 
other,  to  employments  the  moft  painful,  which  might  redound  to 
the  benefit  of  fociety.  See  how  the  foul  of  Defcartes  is  painted 
in  his  phyfionomy  ! It  would  be  irapofiible  to  analyze  each  of 
the  features  which  compofe  it,  but  every  one  muft  feel  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  great  in  the  whole.  What  can  be  more  animated 
than  thefe  eyes,  or  more  expreflive  than  this  nofe  ? The  interval 
between  the  eye-brows  indicates  a genius'  accuftomed  to  foar,  and 
who  does  not  Hop  to  dig  his  fubjeci  to  the  bottom.  It  is  im- 
poffible  for  this  man  to  remain  tranquil  and  folitary.  His  mafeu- 
line  chara£fer  Is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  fenfiblllty.  The 
forehead  is  altogether  uncommon  ; with  a great  flope  back- 
ward, fmooth  towards  the  top,  and  gently  rounded — thefe  are 
fo  many  figns  of  a concentrated  energy,  and  of  a firmnefs  not 
to  be  ftiaken. 


Of  Design,  Colouring,  and  Writing. 

• Human  Nature  prefents  neither  real  contrail  nor  manifeft 
/ < contradidlion.*  This  is  a truth  which  we  run  no  rifle  in  laying 
down  as  a principle;  and  it  is  apparent,  that  the  greater  progrefs 
we  make  in  the  Iludy  of  man,  the  more  generally  received  this 
propofition  will  be. 
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This,  at  kaft,  is  pofitive,  that  no  one  part  of  our  body  is  con- 
f radictory  to,  or  dcftroys,  another.  They  are  a(l  in  the  moft  in- 
timate union,  fubordinate  one  to  another,  animated  by  one  and 
the  fame  fpirit.  Each  preferves  the  nature  and  the  tcmperement 
of  the  other,  and  even,  though  in  this  refpeft  they  may  vary  lefs 
or  more  in  their  effe6ls,  they  all  however  approach  to  the  cha- 
r^dler  of  the  whole.  Nature  compofes  not  by  piecemeal.  Her 
totallity  and  homogeneity  will  ever  be  inimitable,  and  never  ceafe 
to  fet  art  at  defiance.  She  creates  and  forms  all  at  a fingle  caft. 
The  arm  produces  the  hand,  and  this  again  fends  forth  the 
fingers.  A truth  the  moft  palpable,  a truth  v/hich  conftitutes 
one  of  the  principal  foundations  of  phyfiognomy,  and  which 
attefts  the  iiniverfal  fignification  of  every  thing  pertaining  to  our 
phyfical  effence ; a truth  whofe  evidence,  hitherto  not  fufficiently 
felt  feems  referved  for  future  ages — it  is  this,  that  a Jingle  memher 
*voell  cotjlituted^  a Jingle  detatched  and  escaci  contour^  furnifhes  us  fwith 
sertain  'induBions  for  the  rejl  of  the  hodjy  and,  confequenily,  for  the 
whole  charaBtr.  This  truth  appears  to  me  as  evident  as  that  of 
my  exiftance;  it  is  irrefiftibly  certain.  As  nature  in  her  univer- 
fality,  is  a reflex  of  her  Infinite  and  eternal  author,  in  like  man- 
ner file  alfo  re-appears  the  fame  in  all  her  produdiions;  it  Is  al- 
ways the  fame  image,  reduced,  coloured,  and  fhaded,  a thoufand, 
and  a thoufand  different  ways.  There  is  but  one  only  feftion 
proper  to  every  circle,  and  to  every  parabola,  and  that  feftioii 
alone  alfifts  us  in  completing  the  figure.  Thus  we  find  the  Crea- 
tor in  the  leaft  of  his  creatures,  nature  In  the  fmalleft  of  her 
produdions,  and  each  production  in  each  of  the  parts  or  fedtions 
which  compofe  it.  “ , 

What  I have  faid  of  phyfical,  may  be  likevvlfe  applied  to  moral 
man.  Our  inftindts,  bur  faculties,  our  prcpenfitles,  our  pafliohs, 
our  adtions,  differ  one  from  another,  and  yet  they  all  have  a re- 
femblancc;  they  are  not  contradidfory,  however  oppofite  they 
may  frequently  appear ; they  are  coafpiratoisj  leagued  together 
by  indiffoluble  bonds.  If  contrafts  refult  from  this,  it  is  only 
externally  and  in  the  effedts : thefe  will  fometimes  fcarcely  be 
able  to  fubfift  together,  but  they  do  not  the  hfi?,  ou  that  account, 
pro<;eed  from  one  common  fourcc. 
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I fhall  not  ftop  farther  to  unfould  this  idea,  nor  to  fupport  it 
by  proofs.  Sure  of  my  thefts,  1 purfue  it,  and  deduce  from  it 
the  following  confequences. 

All  'the  motions  of  our  body  receive  their  ^modification,  from 
the  temperaments  and  the  charafter.  The  motion  of  the  fage  is 
not  that  of  the  ideot ; there  is  a fenftble  difference  in  the  deport- 
ment and  gait  of  the  chol<?rIc  and'phlegmetic,  of  the  fangulne 
and  melancholic.  It  is  Sterne,  I think,  or  Bruyere^  who  fays, 

• The  wife  man  takes  his  hat  from  the  peg  very  differently  from 
the  fool.’ 

Of  all  the  bodily  motions  none  are  fo  much  varied  as  thofe  of 
the  hand  and  fingers. 

And  of  all  the  motions  of  the  hands  and  fingers,  the  moft  di- 
verfified  are  thofe  which  we  employ  in  writing.  The  left  word 
communicated  to  paper,  how  many  points,  how  many  curve  does 
it  not  contain  ! 

It  is  farther  evident  that  every  picture,  that  every  detached 
figure,  and,  to  the  eye  of  the  obferver  and  the  connoifler,  every 
trait,  preferves  and  rccals  the  charader  of  the  painter. 

Every  defigner  and  every  painter  reproduces  himfelf,  more  o^* 
lefs,  in  his  works;  you  difeover  in  them  either  fomething  of  his 
exterior  or  of  his  mind,  as  we  fiiall  prefently  fhew  by  the  exam- 
ples of  fever al  artifts.  Compare  in  the  mean  time,  Raphael 
and  Chodoweiki,  Le  Brun  and  Callot,  George  Pens,  and  John 
de  Luyeken,  Van  Dyk,  and  Holbien — and -among  engravers, 
Drevet,  and  Houbracken,  Wille,  and  Van  Schuppen,  Edelinck, 
and.Goltzius,  Albert  Dm er  and  Lucas  of  Leyden — On  bring- 
ing them  clofe  to  each  other,  you  will  be  immediately  convinced, 
that  each  has  a ftyle  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  which  is  in  harmony 
with  his  perfonal  charader. 

Compare  a print  of  Wille ’s  with  one  of  Schmidt’s  examine 
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tlicin  clofely-^-you  will  not  find  a fingle  ftro'ke  precifely  the  firnie^ 
and  whofe  charaaer  is  perfeaiy  identical  in  both. 

Let  a hundred  painters,  let  all  the  fcholars  of  the  fame  mafiier 
draw  the  fame  figure— let  all  thefe  copies  have  the  mod  firiking 
refemblance  to  the  original — they  will,  notwithflandingj  have 
each  a particular  charader,  a tint  and  a touch  which  Ihall  render 
them  diftinguifiiable. 

It  is  aftonifliing  to  what  a degree  the  perfonallty  of  artifts  re- 
appears in  their  ilylc  and  in  their  colouring.  All  painters,  delign- 
res>  and  engravers,  who  have  fine  hair,  almoft  always  excel  in  this 
particular  ; and  fuch  of  them  as  formerly  wore  a long  beard,  ne- 
ver failed  to  prefent,  in  their  piftures,  figures  adorned  with  a ve- 
nerable beard,  which  they  laboured  with  the  utmoft  care.  A 
reflected  comparlfon  of  feveral  eyes  and  hands,  drawn  by  the  fame 
mafter,  will  frequently  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  colour  of  the 
artifi’s  eyes,  and  of  the  form  of  his  hands  ; Van  Dyk  exhibits  a 
a proof  of  it.  In  all  the  works  of  Ruebens  you  fee  the  fpirit  of 
his  own  phyfionomy  piercing  through  ; you  difcover  his  vail  and 
produdllve  genius,  his  bold  and  rapid  pencil,  unfettered  by  a fcru- 
pulous  exa£lnefs  ; you  perceive  that  he  applied  himfelf  in  prefer- 
ence, and  from  tafte,  to  the  colouring  of  his  flefh,  and  to  elegance 
of  drapery,  Raphael  took  peculiar  pleafure  in  perfecting  his 
outlines.  The  fame  warmth,  and  the  fame  fimplicity,  predomi- 
nate in  all  the  piftures  of  Titian  : the  fame  irapafiioned  ftyle  in 
thofe  of  Corregio.  If  you  pay  ever  fo  little  attention  to  the  co- 
louring of  Holbein,  it  will  hardly  be  poffible  for  you  to  doubt, 
that  his  own  complexion  was  a very  clear  brown  ; Albert  Durer’s  ^ 
was,  probably,  yellowifli,  and  that  of  LargilHere  a bright  red. 
Thefe  perceptions  certainly  merit  a ferious  examination. 

If  we  are  under  the  necefiity  of  admitting  a charadleriftic  ex- 
prefiion  in  painting,  why  fiiould  it  entirely  difappear  in  drawings, 
and  in  figures,  traced  on  paper  ? Is  not  the  diverfity  of  hand- 
writing generally  acknowledged  ? And  in  trials  for  forgery,  does 
VOL.  III.  O it 
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it  not  ferve  as  a guide  to  our  courts  towards  the  difcoveiy  of 
truth  ? It  follows  then,  that  it  isfuppofed  to  be  highly  probable, 
that  each  of  us  has  his  own  hand-writing,  individual  and  inimita- 
ble, or  which,  at  leail,  cannot  be  counterfeited  but  with  extreme 
difficulty,  and  very  imperfedlly.  The  exceptions  are  too  few  to 
fubvert  the  rule. 

And  is  it  poffible,  that  this  inconteftable  diverlity  of  writing 
ffiould  not  be  founded  on  the  real  difference  of  moral  charac- 
ter ? 

It  will  be  objedled,  ‘ that  the  fame  man,  who  has,  however, 
‘ but  one  and  the  fame  charadler,  is  able  to  diverfify  his  hand 
‘ writing  without  end.’  To  this  I anfwer,  that  the  man  in  quef- 
‘ tion,  notwithftandlng  his  equality  of  charaAer,  a£Is,  or,  at 
‘ leaft,  frequently  appears  to  adi  in  a thoufand  and  a thoufand 
• different  manners.’— And,  neverthelefs,  his  adlions,  the  molt 
varied,  conftantly  retain  the  fame  imprefs^  the  fame  colour.  The 
gentleft  fpirlt  may  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  tranfported  with  paffion, 
but  his  anger  is  always  peculiar  to  himfelf, .and  never  that  of 
another.  Place  in  his  fituation  perfons  either  more  fiery  or  more 
calm  than  he  is,  and  the  tranfport  will  no  longer  be  the  fame. 
His  anger  is  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  gentlenefs  which  is 
natural  to  him.  In  his  moments  of  rage  his  blood  will  preferve 
the  fame  mixture  as  when  he  is  tranquil,  and  will  never  ferment 
like  the  blood  of  the  choleric  : he  will  have  neither  the  nerves, 
nor  the  fenfibillty,  nor  the  Irritability,  which  conftitute  the  tem- 
perament, and  charadlerize  tlie  exceffes,  of  a violent  man.  All 
thefe  diftindlions  may  be  applied  to  hand-writings.  Juft  as  a gen- 
tle fpirlt  may  occafionally  give  way  to  tranfports  of  paffion,  in  like 
manner,  alfo  the  fineft  penman  may  fometimes  acquit  himfelf 
carelefsly  ; but  even  then,  his  writing  will  have  a charadfer  totally 
different  from  the  fcrawl  of  a perfon  who  always  writes  badly. 
You  will  dlftlngulfti  the  beautiful  hand  of  the  firft,  even  In  his 
moft  Indifferent  performance,  while  the  moft  careful  prod udllon  of 
the  fecond  will  always  favour  of  his  fcribbling. 


Be 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  this  diverfity  of  hand ‘writing  of  one  and  the 
fame  perfon,  far  from  overturning  my  thefis,  only  confirms  it  ; 
for,  hence  it  refults,  that  the  prefent  difpofitiori  of  mind  has  an 
influence  on  the  writing.  With  the  fame  ink,  the  fame  pen,  and 
on  the  fame  paper,  the  fame  man  will  form  his  letters  very  differ- 
ently when  treating  a difagreeable  fubjecl,  and  when  agreeably 
amufing  himfelf  with  a friendly  correfpondence.  Is  it  not 
undoubtedly  true,  that  the  form  and  exterior  of  a letter  frequently 
enable  us  to  judge,  whether  it  was  written  in  a calm  or  uneafy 
fltuation,  in  hafte  or  at  leifure  ? whether  its  author  is  a perfon  of 
folldity  or  levity,  lively  or  dull  ? Is  not  the  hand- writing  of  mofl 
females  more  lax  and  unfleady  than  that  of  men  ? The  m.ore  I 
compare  the  different  hand-writings  which  fall  in  my  way,  the 
more  I am  confirmed  in  the  idea,  that  they  are  fo  rnany  expref- 
fions,  fo  many  emanations,  of  the  charadler  of  the  writer. 
What  renders  my  opinion  ftill  more  probable  is,  that  every  nation, 
every  country,  every  city,  has  its  peculiar  hand-writing,  juft  as 
they  have  a phyfionomy  and  a form  peculiar  to  themfelves.  All 
who  carry  on  a foreign  literary  correfpendence  of  any  extent,  are 
able  to  juftify  this  remark.  The  intelligent  obferver  will  go  ftill 
farther,  and  will  judge  be/orehand  of  the  charadler  of  his  corref- 
pondent,  from  the  addrefs  only.r—I  mean  the  hand-writing  of  the 
addrefs  for  the  Jiyk  in  which  it  is  conceived  fupplies  indications 
ftill  much  more  pofitive — nearly  as  the  title  of  a book  frequently 
difcovers  to  us  fomewhat  of  the  author’s  turn  of  mind. 


There  is  therefore  a national  hand-writingy  juft  as  there  are 
national  phyfionomies,  each  of  which  retraces  fomething  of  the 
charadler  of  the  nation,  and  each  of  which,  at  the  fame  time, 
differs  from  another.  The  fame  thing  takes  place  with  refpedf 
to  the  fcholars  of  the  fame  writing  mafter.  They  will  all  write 
a fimilar  hand,  and  yet  every  one  of  them  will  blend  fomething  of  ♦ 
a manner  proper  to  himfelf,  a tint  of  his  individuality  ; rarely 
will  he  confine  himfelf  to  an  imitation  completely  fervile. 


‘ But  with  thefineft  hand,’  I (hall  be  told,  ‘ with  the  moft  rc- 
O 2 ‘ gular 
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* gular  hand-writing,  the  man  Is  frequently,  to  the  lafl  degPeCf 
‘ irregular,’  Raife  as  many  objedlions  as  you  pleafe,  this  fine 
writing,  however,  neceflarily  fuppofes  a certain  mental  arrange- 
ment, and,  in  particular,  the  love  of  order.  The  heft  preachers 
are  often  the  moll  lax  in  both  principle  and  conduft— -but  were 
they  entirely  corrupted,  they  could  not  be  good  preachers.  Be- 
fides,  1 am  perfeftly  alTurcd  that  they  would  be  ttill  more 
eloquent,  if,  according  to  the  precept  of  the  gofpel,  their  actions 
correfponded  with  their  words.  In  order  to  write  a fine  hand, 
one  muft  have,  at  leaft,  a vain  of  energy,  of  induftry,  of  precifion 
and  tafte  ; as  every  effect  fuppofes  a caufe  analogous  to  it.  But 
thofe  perfons  whofe  writing  is  fo  beautiful  and  fo  elegant,  would, 
perhaps,  improve  it  ftill  farther,  were  their  mind  more  cultivated 
and  adorned. 

It  is  beyond  all  doubt,  it  is  inconteftable,  that  the  hand- writing 
is  the  criterion  of  regularity,  of  tafte,  and  of  propriety.  But 
what  is  more  problematical,  and  yet  appears  to  me  no  lefs  true,  is, 
that,  to  a certain  degree,  it  is  likewdfe  the  indication  of  talents, 
of  intellcdlual  faculties,  and  of  the  moral  character  infeperablc 
from  them — becaufe  it  very  frequently  difeovers  the  adiual  difpo- 
fition  of  the  writer. 

Let  us  recapitulate.  I diftinguifii  in  writing 

The  fuljlance  and  tody  of  the  letters^ 

Their  form  and  the  manner  of  roundings 
Their  height  and  lengthy 
Their  pofition^ 

Their  conneBion^ 

The  internal  which  feparates  them. 

The  interval  between  the  lines, 

Whether  thefe  laft  arc JlraigBt  or  a^ivryj 
The  fairnefs  of  the  writing, 

Its  lightnefs  or  heavinefs, 

• If  all  this  Is  found  In  perfedl  harmony,  It  Is  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult 
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cult  to  difcover,  with  tolerable  precilion,  fomewhat  of  the  funda- 
mental charadler  of  the  writer. 

I fuggeft  one  idea  more,  which  I leave  to  the  confideratlon 
of  thofe  who  may  be,  like  me,  ftruck  with  it.  I have  remarked, 
in  moft  inftances,  a wonderful  analogy  between  the  language,  the 
gait,  and  the  hand-writing. 

Engraved  Writing.  A. 

1.  The  autography  of  a phlegmatico-melancholic,  fufceptible 
of  delicacy  and  fenfibility,  but  deftitute  of  that  fpecies  of  energy 
which  is  founded  on  ferinity  of  mind.  I am  in  doubt  whether 
the  love  of  order  and  of  neatnefs  can  have  any  attradtions  for  him, 
a melancholic  devotee,  he  will  be  fcrupuloufly  confcientious. 

2.  In  this  piece  of  writing  there  is  much  more  life  and  warmth 
than  in  the  firft.  It  depidls  the  man  of  tafte.  Every  thing  in  it 
is  more  coimedfed,  more  coherent,  more  firm  and  energetical.  I 
am  neverthelefs  certain,  that  it  furniihes  indications  of  a very 
phlegmatic  difpofition,  which  bends  with  difficulty  to  extraor- 
dinary exadlnefs  and  precifion.  It  fiippofes  an  obferver  intel- 
ligent, and  well  fupplied  with  talents  of  every  fpecies,  but  who 
has  little  aptitude  for  the  arts. 

Engraved  Writing.  B. 

Of  all  thefe  hands,  10,  announces  the  leafl:  vivacity. 

5.  Promifes  much  order,  precifion,  and  tafte. 

In  7,  there  is  ftill  more  precifion  and  firmnefs,  but,  perhaps* 
lefs  fpirit. 

2.  Difcovers  a flight,  uncertain,  and  fludluating  charadfer. 

I , Eire  and  caprice, 

O 3 6.  Delicacy 
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6.  Delicacy  and  tafte. 

3.  Ai5livlty  and  penetration, 

8.  Bears  the  imprefs  of  genius  ; 
And  9,  ftlll  much  more  fo. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  Dress. 

I MUST  likewiferay  a word  or  two  refpeAIng.^^r^/j  .•  attention 
/ muft  necefiarily  be  paid  to  this  article,  If  we  mean  to  dive  into  the 
knowledge  of  man.  In  effed,  a man,  of  fenfe  j^drefles  quite 
differently  from  a coxcomb,  a devotee  differently  from  a coquette. 
Neatnefs  and  negligence,  fimpiiclty  and  magnificence,  good  and 
bad  tafte,  prefumptlon  and  decency,  modefty  and  falfe 
fhame— -thefe  are  fo  many  particulars  difflngulfliable  by  drefs 
alone  ; the  colour,  the  cut,  the  fafhion,  the  affortment 
of  a habit,  all  thefe  are  expreffive,  and  charafterize  the  wearer. 
The  fage  Is  fimple  and  plain  in  his  exterior  : fimpllcity  is  natural 
to  him.  It  is  eafy  to  find  out  a man  who  dreffes  with  a defign 
to  pleafe  ; one  whofe  only  objedt  is  to  ihine  ; an  Intentional 
lloven,  whether  it  proceeds  from  a contempt  of  decorum,  or 
an  aftedlatlon  of  fingularity.  It  is  Inconcelveable  hew  any  one 
Ihould  fo  eafily  forget  how  much  he  expofes  himfelf,  what  a 
fpedlacle  he  exhibits,  by  his  manner  of  drefllng.  Women 
efpeclally,  women  the  moft  fenfible  and  prudent,  nay,  I will  add, 
the  moft  devout,  frequently  do  themfelves  an  irreparable  injury, 
and  appear  in  a light  Infinitely  difadvantageous,  by  impropriety 
in  drefs.  They  who  know  fo  well  how  to  feel  and  to  eftimate 
the  beautiful ; they  on  whom  is  beftowed  fo  much  difceriiment 
and  delicacy  ; who  are  under  fo  many  obligations  to  obferve  and 
fupport  the  laws  of  decency  and  propriety— ought  they  pot 

always 
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always  to  reftrlft  themfelves,  in  the  article  of  drefs,  to  that  noble 
fimplicity,  which  will  effedlually  fcreen  them  from  cenfure  and 
malevolent  decifions  ? 

* * * \ 


Some  remarks  might  likewife  be  made  refpe£ling  the 
choice  and  arrangement  of  furniture.  From  trifles  of  this 
fort  a judgment  may  frequently  be  formed  of  the  underftand- 
ing  and  charadler  of  the  propiietor — but  every  thing  muft; 
not  be  told,  ‘ 


LECTURE 


LECTUREX, 

I 


pF  THE  Different  Parts  of  the  Body, 

C H A P.  I. 

Introduction. 

Such  of  my  readers  as  have  accompanied  me  hitherto  with  at- 
tention, and  thofe  in  particular,  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  in- 
veftigate  and  to  verify  my  phyfiognomical  decifions,  muft.  haveal-. 
ready  colledted,  no  doubt,  a great  number  of  obfcrvations  on  the 
different^arts  of  thehuman  body.  I think  myfelf  obliged,  never- 
thelcfs,  to  confider  each  of  them  feparately,  in  a diflindl  Ledlure  ; 
and  the  rather,  as  this  analytical  examination  will  introduce  a 
a variety  of  details,  the  application  of  which  may,  in  the  feqiiel, 
be  of  confiderable  advantage.  Every  part  of  body,  confidered 
either  apart  in  itfelf,  or  colledlively  in  its  relations,  becomes 
a new  text  pregnant  with  inftrudfion.  There  is  not  a fingle  one 
of  them  but  prefcrves  the  imprefsand  the  charadter  of  the  whole 
no  one  but  is  either  the  caufe  or  effedl  of  one  and  the  fame  indi- 
viduality. We  have  already  obferved,  but  it  cannot  be  repeated 
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too  frequently,  that  in  man  every  thing  characterizes  man— -that, 
violent  accidents  excepted,  we  may  co^iclude  from  the  part  tp  the 
whole,  and  from  the  whole  to  the  part — that,  finally,  it  is  of  the 
laft  importance  to  excite  and  to  fix  our  phyfiognomical  fenfe  ref- 
peCling  the  wonderful  harmony  of  the  human  frame.  I am  very 
far,  however,  from  pretending  to  mathematical  certainty*  I dare 
not  even  flatter  myfelf,  that  I have  elucidated  this  fubjeCl,  fo  as  to 
force  conviCUon  on  all  who  may  read  my  book  ; but  one  thing  is 
certain,  namely,  that  my  pbfervations  and  experiments  are  fiifii- 
cient  to  produce,  in  myfelf,  complete,  perjonal  convicHorii  and  that 
they  have  enabled  me  to  give  fome  general  ideas.  What  a new 
degree  of  certainty  will  our  fcience  acquire,  when  it  is  once  de- 
monftrated,  on  inconteftable  principles,  that  every  part,  that 
every  detached  member  of  the  body,  has  its  pofitive  fignification  ! 
The  approximation  and  compofition  of  all  thefe  feparate  parts  of 
will  contribute  more  than  ever  to  illuminate  and  to  confirm  the 
progrefs  of  the  phyfionomift,  and  their  perfedl  harmony  will 
furnifli  the  higheft  degree  of  evidence  to  the  induftions  and 
proofs  which  each  of  them  feparately  fupplies.  Will  the  moft 
obflinate  incredulity  be  able  to  hold  out  againft  fo  many  con* 
curring  teftimonies  ?—But  I defift. 

CHAP.  II. 

Of  THE  Head,  Face,  and  Profile. 

The  head  of-  man  is,  of  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  the  moft 
noble  and  the  moft  eflential ; it  is  the  principal  feat  of  the  mind, 
the  centre  of  our  intelledual  faculties.  This  propofitlon  is  true 
in  every  fenfe,  and  ftands  in  ho  need  of  proof.  The  face  of  man 
would  be  fignificant,  even  through  the  reft  of  his  exterior  were 
not  fo,  and  the  form  and  proportions  of  his  head  would  be  fufii- 
cient  to  make  him  known,  ^e  have  already  treated  this  fubje6t 
in  the  chapters  of  Silhouettes,  and  of  the  fcull ; we  fliall  refume 
it  prefently  in  the  chapter  of  the  forehead ; we  confine  ourfelves 
therefore,  at  prefent,  to  fome  particular  reflexions. 
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A head  in  proportion  with  the  reft  of  the  body,  which  appears 
fuch  on  tlie  fir  ft  glance,  and  which  is  neither  too  large  nor  too 
fraall,  announces,  every  thing  elfe  being  equal,  a mental  character 
much  more  perfect  than  is  to  be  txpefted  from  an  ill-propor- 
tionv'd  head.  Too  bulky,  it  indicates  almoft  always,  grofs  Jlu- 
piditj — too  fmall,  it  is  a lign  of  iveahnefs  and  infign’ificance. 

However  well-proportioned  the  head  may  be  to  the  body,  it  is 
nectfiary,  befides,  that  it  be  neither  too  round  nor  too  long  : the 
more  regular,  the  more  perfect  likewife  it  is.  That  head  may  be 
confidered  as  of  a proper  organization,  whofe  perpendicular 
height,  taken  from  the  extremity  of  the  occiput  to  the  point  of 
the  nofe,  is  equal  to  its  horizontal  breadth.  As  to  the  face,  I 
begin  with  dividing  It  into  three  parts,  the  firft  of  which  extends 
fiom  the  to|3  of  the  forehead  to  the  eye-brows  ; the  fecond,  from 
the  eye-brows  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  nofe ; the  third, 
from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  nofe  to  the  extremity  of  the  chin- 
bone.  The  more  proportional  thefe  divifio.us  are,  the  more  ftrlk- 
ing  their  fymmetry  on  the  firft  look,  the  more  you  may  depend 
on  the  proper  dlfpofition  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  on  the  re» 
gularity  of  the  character  in  general.  In  an  extraordinary  man, 
the  equality  of  thefe  three  feftlons  is  rarely  very  apparent ; you 
will  always  find  it,  however,  lefs  or  more,  in  aimoft  every  in- 
dividual, provided  that,  in  taking  the  dimenfions,  you  employ  not 
a ftraight  rule,  but  an  inftrument  more  flexible,  which  you  can 
apply  immediately  to  the  face. 

The  following  are  the  moft  eflential  principles  for  diredling  the 
phyfionomift  In  the  ftudy  of  the  face.  He  muft,  i.  Compare  it 
with  the  proportions  of  the  whole  body.  2.  Obferve  whether  it 
be  oval,  round,  or  fquare,  or  of  a form  In  w’hich  thefe  are  happily 
blended.  3.  Examine  it  according  to  the  perpendicular  relations 
of  the  three  divifions  which  we  have  adopted.  4.  Confult  the 
9xprcfiion  and  the  energy  of  the  principal  features,  as  they  appear 
at  a certain  diftance.  5.  Attend  to  the  harmony  of  the  features, 
properly  fo  called.  6.  To  the  defign,  the  flexion,  and  fhades,  of 
feme  particular  features.  7.  To  the  lines  which  form  the  exterior 
contours  of  the  Face,  taken  at  three-fourths.  8.  To  the  curve 
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and  relations  of  its  parts,  viewed  in  profile.  Again,  if  yon  con- 
fider  the  face  from  top  to  bottom,  and  then  turn  it  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  fimply  to  perceive  the  exterior  contour  of  the  bone  of 
the  eye  and  of  the  cheek  bone — the  rules  of  phyfiognomywdll 
enable  you  to  make  aftonifning  difcoveries,  by  means  of  which 
you  may  be  affifted  in  determining  the  primitive  charadler.  As 
to  the  reft,  I have  already  faid,  the  originally  and  effence  of  the 
charadler  appear  more  diftinftly  and  more  pofitively  in  the  folid 
parts,  and  in  the  features  ftrongly  drawn  ; whereas  the  habitual 
and  acquired  difpofitions  are  more  commonly  remarked  in  the 
fofter  parts,  particularly  in  the  under  part  of  the  face,  and  in  the 
moment  of  aftion. 

If  you  are  examining  a face  whofe  organization  is  either  robuft 
or  delicate  in  the  extreme,  the  charadler  may  be  eftimated  much 
more  eafily  by  the  profile  tfian  by  the  full  face.  Without  taking 
into  the  accom.pt,  that  the  profile  is  lefs  affedled  by  dilfimulation, 
it  prefents  lines  m-ore  vigoroufly  marked,  more  precife,  more  fim- 
ple,  more  pure,  and,  confequently,  their  fignification  is  eafily 
caught ; whereas,  very  frequently,  it  is  a matter  of  confiderablfe 
difficulty  to  unravel  and  decypher  the  lines  of  the  full  face. 

The  face,  taken  at  threc-fourths,  prefents  two  different  con- 
tours, both  very  expreffive  to  one  ever  fo  little  a proficient  in  the 
fcience  of  phyfiognomy, 

A beautiful  profile  always  fuppofes  the  analogy  of  a diftin- 
guifhed  charadler,  but  you  may  meet  with  a thoufand  profiles 
which,  without  being  beautiful,  admit  of  fuperiority  of 
charadler. 

Difproportion  is  the  parts  of  the  face  has  an  infiuence  on  the 
phyfiological  conftitution  of  man  ; it  decides  concerning  his  moral 
and  intdledlual  imperfedions.  Of  all  the  profiles  of  the  annexed 
plate,  is  there  a fingle  one  that  ^'^ou  can  call  regular  or  agreeable  ? 
a fingle  one,  from  whom  you  could  form  the  flighteft  expedla- 
tion  ? ,a  fingle  one  whom  you  would  choofe  as  a hufband,  as  a 
friend,  as  a counCellor  ? And  will  the  moft  determined  anti-phyfi- 

pnomifts, 


onomift,  the  mofi:  obftinate  fpirit  of  contradi£lion,  prefumc  to 
fay,  thefe  phyfionomies  are  noble,  diftinguiflied,  and  intelligent  ? 
No,  furely,  and  the  reafon  of  it  is  obvious.  They  all  deviate 
from* the  ufual  proportions,  and  fuch  a deviation  neceffarily  pro- 
duces difgufting  forms  and  features. 

We  have  eftabliflied  three  divifions  for  the  face ; the  firft,  the 
forehead  down  to  the  eye-brows ; the  fecond,  from  the  eye-brow« 
to  the  extremity  of  the  nofe  ; and  the  third,  from  the  extremity 
of  the  nofe  to  the  point  of  the  chin.  We  may  adopt  a fourth 
lection,  from  the  fummit  of  the  head  to  the  root  of  the  hair  bor- 
dering on  the  forehead.  In  all  the  heads  of  the  print,  the  dif- 
propoitions  are  ftriking,  and,  confequently,  the  effects  refulting 
fiom  them  are  fo  likewife.  If  the  firft  fe£tion  is  of  too  great  an 
extent,  as  No.  lO,  the  fecond  mull  naturally  be  too  Ihort ; or  if 
this  too  is  out  of  proportion  long,  it  muft  infallibly  be  at  the  ex- 
pence of  the  two  lower  fe£lions,  as  you  may  be  convinced  by 
looking  at  the  profiles  2,  8,  9.  The  more  ftriking  the  difpro- 
portlon  is  in  any  one  of  the  parts  of  the  face,  the  more  it  will 
affeeft  all  the  others.  Nos.  4,  5,  8,  9,  and  10,  are  fo  many 
proofs  of  this. 

I have  to  fubjoin  a few  obfervation  more.  Not  a fingle  one  of 
thefe  twelve  heads  is  really  to  be  found,  were  you  to  fearch  for  it 
among  ten  thoufand.  It  is  poftible  there  may  be,  at  moft,  and 
by  an  extreme  fingularity,  a face  with  a kind  of  refemblance  to 
No.  I,  or,  which  would  be  ftlll  rarer,  to  No.  3 ; the  under  part 
of  No.  2,  likewife,  might,  though  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  it 
have  a fellow — but  the  originals  of  4,  5,  8,  10,  12,  certainly  no- 
where exlft.  If  nature  has  furnifhed  the  mould  of  the  under  part 
of  No.  6,  never,  however,  could  ftie  have  aftoclated  the  upper 
part  with  it.  No.  7,  enters  more  into  the  order  of  poftible  beings. 
No.  9,  if  it  vegetates  any  where,  prefents  the  idea  of  a lethargic 
fenfuallly,  of  a real  machine  ; but,  even  in  this  abje£l  ftate,  it  is 
related  to  humanity,  and  differs  eflentially  from  all  animal  con- 
formation. No.  10,  is  a hideous  caricatura,  though  fufficiently 
homogeneous  in  itfelf : however  monftrous  the  nofe,  it  has,  how- 
ever, nothing  of  the  brute  j and  the  phyfionomy  preferves  a fort 
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«f  cliara(fter,  which,  perhaps,  there  might  be  fome  means  of  de-* 
termining,  by  confining  it  to  one  fingle  object.  The  fliocking 
brutality  of  N04  12,  and,  in  general,  the  ftupidity  of  all  the 
others,  proceed  not  only  from  the  vacuity,  from  the  want  of  muf* 
cles,  and  the  incoherence  to  be  remarked  in  the  whole,  but  like- 
wife  from  the  immoderate  length  of  the  lower  fedhions,  and  the 
fhortening  of  the  upper  : what  ftlll  more  deprelfes  the  character 
is  that  long  blunt  chin,  fo  deftitute  of  all  energy.  The  fame  ex- 
preflion  appears  in  chin  3,  but  in  an  inferior  degree.  On  the 
fuppofition  that  the  other  profiles  could  poflibly  admit  of  a 
character,  No.  5,  would  indicate  the  higheft  pitch  of  cowardice 
and  incapacity  ; 8,  the  molt  fordid  avarice  ; and  1 1,  the  moft 
infufferable  pedantry^ 

CHAP.  IIL 

Of  the  Forehead. 

I WAS  almoft  tempted  to  write  a whole  volume  on  the  forehead 
only— that  part  of  the  body  which  has  juftly  been  denominated 
the  gate  of  the  foul,  the  temple  of  modejly  ; ( anlmi  januam,  templum 
pudoris ),  All  that  is  in  my  power  to  fay  of  it  here  is  either  too 
much  or  too  little.  In  order  to  reduce  the  volume  to  a moderate 
fize,  I fiiall  fatisfy  myfelf  with  infertlng  in  the  text  my  own  ob- 
fervations  on  the  fubjeft,  and  fhall  fubjoin,  in  fraaller  charadlers, 
a variety  of  paflages  extracted  from  authors  who  have  treated  it 
before  me.  Thefe  quotations  will  fiiew  how  all  my  predecelTors 
have  copied  from  each  other,  how  vague  and  contradictory  their 
reafonings  are,  how  harfii  and  inconfequentlal  their  decifions.  If 
J dwell  in  preference  on  forehead,  it  is,  firft,  becaufe  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  face  it  is  the  moll  important  and  the  moll  charac- 
terillic  ; that  which  contributes  the  moll  to  our  obfervations, 
that  which  I have  lludied  with  the  greatefi;  care,  and  which,  con- 
fequently,  I am  fufficlently  mailer  of  to  ellimate,  and  to  correct 
the  judgments  which  have  been  pronounced  concerning  it. — In 
the  fecond  place,  becaufe  it  is  the  part  on  which  the  ancient  phy- 
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fionomifts  have  beftowed  moft  attention.  When  you  have  gone 
through  this  chapter,  you  will  know  almoft  all  that  has  been 
written  phyfiognomically  on  this  fubjeft.  Only  I have  omitted 
the  reveries  of  chiromancers  and  Metapofcopifts  refpe^ling  the 
/ines  of  the  forehead.  I do  not  mean  to  fay,  however,  that  thefe 
lines  are  abfolutely  without  charader  and  without  fignification  ; 
nor  that  they  cannot  be  founded  on  fome  immediate  caufe,  and 
furnifh  certain  indications  ; but  this  is  all,  and,  far  from  having 
an  influence  on  a man’s  fortune,  as  Metapofcopifts  pretend,  they 
only  announce,  in  my  opinion,  the  meafure  of  his Jlrengih  or  nveak^ 
nefsy  of  his  irritability  or  nondrrltalility,  of  his  capacity  or  incapacity. 
It  is  in  this  fenfe  therefore,  at  moft,  that  they  can  enable  us  to 
form  a conjedure  concerning  the  man’s  future  fortune,  nearly  as 
the  greatnefs  or  mediocrity  of  his  fortune  may  afiift  us  in  con- 
jedurlng  the  rank  of  life  to  which  he  Is  deftined. 

N 

4*:  * * 

I begin  with  my  own  obfervatlons. 

The  bony  part  of  the  forehead,  Its  form,  its  height,  its  arch,  its 
proportion,  Its  regularity  or  irregularity,  mark  the  difpojition  and 
the  meafure  of  our  faculties,  our  way  of  thinking  and  feeling.  The 
Jkin  of  the  forehead.  Its  politlon,  its  colour,  its  tenflon  or  relaxa- 
tion, difcover  the  pajfions  of  the  foul,  the  aSual fate  of  our  mind  : 
or.  In  other  words,  the  folid part  of  the  forehead  Indicates  the  in* 
ternal  meafure  of  our  faculties,  and  the  moveable  part  the  ufe  which 
we  make  of  them. 

The  follde  part  remains  always  what  it  is,  even  when  the  flcin 
that  covers  it  becomes  wrinkled.  As  to  wrinkles,  they  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  bony  conformation.  The  wrinkles  of  a flat  fore- 
head are  different  from  thofe  of  one  that  Is  arched  ; fo  that,  con- 
fiderlng  them  abftradedly,  they  may  affift  us  in  judging  of  the 
form  of  the  forehead  ; and  reciprocally.  It  may  be  poflible  to  de- 
termine, after  the  form,  the  wrinkles  which  It  muft  produce.  Such 
a forehead  admits  only  perpendicular  wrinkles ; they  will  be  ex- 

clufively 
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dufively  horizontal  in  a fecond,  arched  in  a third,  blended  and 
complicated  in  a fourth.  The  fmootheft  foreheads,  and  which 
have  the  feweft  angles,  ufually  give  rife  to  the  moft  limple  and 
regular  wrinkles. 

Without  purfuing  this  digreflion  farther,  I proceed  to  what  is 
eifential.  We  are  going  to  examine  the  dejlgn,  the  contour ^ and 
t\iQpoJition  of  the  forehead — which  is  precifely  the  thing  that  all 
phyfionomifts,  ancient  and  modern,  have  negledled  fufficiently 
to  invelligated. 

Plate  C. 

Foreheads,  viewed  in  profile,  may  be  reduced  to  three  general 
clalfes.  They  Jlope  backward,  or  are  perpendicular , or  prominent, 
Fach  of  thefe  claffes  admits  of  an  infinite  fubdivifion,  which  it 
is  eafy  to  diftinguifli  by  fpecies^  and  of  which  the  following 
are  the  principal. 

1.  Straight  lined 2,  lines,  half  curved 

and  half  Jiralght,  run  Into  each  other,  3.  Thofe  whofe  lines,  half 
curved,  half  fralght,  interfe£l  each  other,  4.  Foreheads  with 

Jimple  curved  lines,  5.  Thofe  with  double  or  triple  curved  lines, 

, Let  us  now  ellablifh  fome  particular  obfervatlons. 

!.  The  more  lengthened  the  forehead  is,  the  more  dellltute  is 
the  mind  of  energy  and  elallicity, 

2.  The  clofer,  Jhorier,  and  more  compadl  it  is,  the  more  concen- 
trated, firm,  and  folid,  is  the  charadler. 

3.  Contours  arched,  and  without  angles,  determine  in  favour  of 
gentlenefs  and  flexibility  of  chara6ler.  This,  on  the  contrary, 
will  polfefs  firmnefs  and  inflexibility,  in  proportion  as  the  con- 
tours of  the  forehead  are  flraight. 

4.  Complete  perpendicularity,  from  the  hair  to  the  eye* brows,  is 
the  fign  of  a total  want  of  underllanding. 

5.  A 
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5i  A perpendicular  form,  infenfibly  arched  a-top  as  in  No.  6 of  the 
plate,  announces  a mind  capable  of  much  refiedion,  a ftald  and 
profound  thinker. 

6.  Prominent  foreheads,  fuch  as  9,  10,  ii,  and  12,  belong 
to  feeble  and  contracted  minds,  and  which  never  will  attain  a 
certain  maturity. 

7.  Sloping  backward^  as  i,  2,  3,  4,  they  indicate,  in  general, 
imagination,  fpirit,  and  delicacy. 

8.  When  a forehead,  rounded  and  prominent  abo’oe^  defeends  in  a 
ftraight  line  below,  and  prefents  in  the  whole  a perpendicular 
form,  nearly  fuch  a No.  7,  you  may  reckon  on  a great  fund  of 
judgment,  vivacity,  and  irritability— but  you  mull  lay  your  ac« 
count,  at  the  fame  time,  with  finding  a heart  of  ice. 

9.  Straight  lined  foreheads,  and  which  are  placed  obliquely ^ are 
llkewife  the  mark  of  a lively  and  ardent  charaCler. 

10.  The  Straight  forehead,  No.  5,  feems  to  belong  to  a female 
head,  and  promifes  a clear  underftanding.  (I  purpofely  avoid 
faying  the  underftanding  of  a Thinker^  becaufe  I do  not  love  to 
employ  this  term  when  fpcaking  of  the  female  fex.  The  moft 
rational  women  are  little,  if  at  all,  capable  of  thinking,  Theyy»^r- 
ceive  images,  they  know  how  to  catch  and  to  aflbeiate  them,  but 
they  fcarcely  go  farther,  and  every  thing  abftraCl  is  beyond  their 
reach.)  The  contour  8,  is  infupportably  brutal.  No.  I2,  is  the 
height  of  weaknefs  and  ftupidity. 

11.  In  order  to  conftitute  a perfeCt  charaCter  of  wifdom,  there 
muft  be  a happy  ajfoclation  of  Jlralght  and  curved  lines,  and,  be- 
fides,  a happy  pofition  of  forehead.  The  aflbeiation  of  lines  is 
happy  when  they  imperceptibly  run  into  each  other  ; and  I call 
that  a happy  pofition  of  forehead  which  is  neither  too  perpendi- 
cular nor  too  Hoping,  in  the  tafte  of  No.  2. 

12.  I durft  ajmoft  venture  to  adopt  it  as  a phyfiognomical 
axiom,  that  there  is  the  fame  relation  between  ftraight  lines  and 

curve! 
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iT’Jrves,  confidered  as  fuch,  as  there  is  between  ftrertgth  and 
weaknefs,  between  flifFnefs  and  dexibllity,  between  feafe  and 
mlndo 

13.  The  following  is  an  obfervation  wliich  has  never  hithertii 
deceived  me.  When  the  hone  of  the  eye  is  prominent,  you  havd 
the  Ijgn  of  a fingular  aptitude  for  mental  labour,  of  an  extraor** 
dinary  fagacity  for  great  enterprife$, 

14.  But  v,»Ithbut  this  prominent  angle,  there  are  excellent 
heads  which  have,  on  that  account,  only  the  more  folldily,  wheil 
the  under  part  of  the  forehead  finks,  like  a perpendicular  wall,  on 
eyebrows  placed  horizontally,  and  when  it  rounds  and  arches  im- 
perceptibly, on  both  lide's,  toward  the  tCthpleS. 

15.  Perpendicular  foreheads  which  advance,  and  which,  witli-s. 
out  reding  immediately  on  the  root  of  the  nofe,  are  either  narrov^ 
lind  wrinkled,  or  fhort  and  fmoolh,  infallibly  prefage  a deficiency 
bf  capacity,  of  wit,  or  Imaginatijiij  of  fenfibilityi 

16.  Foreheads  loaded  with  many  angular  and  knotty  protu- 
hcrances,  are  the  certain  mark  of  a fiery  fpirit,  which  its  ovrn  ac<* 
tivlty  tranfports,  and  which  nothing  is  able  to  retrain. 

17.  Always  confider  as  the  fign  of  a clear  and  found  Under** 
{landing,  and  of  a good  complexion,  every  forehead  which  pre*- 
lents,  in  profilcj  Ivvo  proportioned  arches,  of  which  the  lower  ad- 
vances. 

18.  1 have  always  difeovered  great  elevalioh  of  mind  and  good- 
riefs  of  heart  in  thofe  whofe  eyebonc  is  very  apparent,  diftindtl'y 
Jtiarked,  and  arched  in  fuch  a manner  as  be  eafily  hit  in  drawing 
it.  All  the  ideal  heads  of  antiquity  have  this  curves 

19. 1 rank  among  the  mofl  judicious  and  the  mod  pofitive  ctia- 
raffers  the  fquare  foreheads  whofe  lateral  margins  are  dill  fuf^ 
iiciently  fpacious,  and  whefe  eyebone  isj  at  the  fame  time,  very 
•folidi 
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20.  Perpendicular  wrinkles,  when  they  are  otherwife  analagoul 
to  the  forehead,  fuppofe  great  application,  and  equal  energy. 
If  they  are  horizontal  and  cut  off,  either  in  the  middle  or  toward 
the  top,  they  ufually  proceed  from  indolence,  or  weaknefs  of 
mind.^ 

21.  Profound  perpendicular  incifions  in  the  bone  of  the  fore- 
head between  the  eyebrows,  belong  exclufively  to  perfons  of  un- 
common capacity,  who  think  nobly  and  intelligently.  Only 
thefe  traits  muft  not  be  coanter-balanced  by  others  poiitively  con- 
tradictory, 

2 2.  When  the  frontal  vein,  or  the  bluiih  Y,  appears  very  dif- 
tinCtly  in  the  middle  of  an  open  forehead,  exempt  from  wrinkles, 
and  regularly  arched,  I always  reckon  on  extraordinary  talents, 
and  on  a character  impaffioned  for  the  love  of  goodnefs. 

23.  Let  us  collect  the  diftinCtive  figns  of  a pcrfeCtly  beautiful 
forehead,  whofe  expreffion  and  form  at  once  announce  nchnefs  of 
judgment  and  dignity  of  character. 

a.  For  this  effeCt,  It  muft  be  in  the  moft  exaCt  proportion  with 
the  reft  of  the  face,  that  is,  equal  in  length  to  the  nofe  and  lower 
part, 

I,  In  its  breadth  it  ought  to  approach,  toward  the  fummit, 
either  to  the  oval  or  the  fquare.  (The  firft  of  thefe  forms  is,  i* 
fome  meafure,  national  to  the  great  men  of  England.) 

c.  Exempt  from  every  fpecles  of  inequalities  and  permanent 
wrinkles,  it  muft,  however,  be  fufceptible  of  thefe  but  then  it 
•will  exhibit  fuch  contradictions  only  In  the  moments  of  ferlous 
meditation,  In  an  emotion  of  grief  or  indignation. 

d.  It  muft  retreat  above,  and  advance  below. 

e.  The  bone  of  the  eye  will  be  fmooth,  and  almoll  horizontal : 
'slewed  downward,  it  will  deferibe  a regular  curve. 
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f.  A fmall  perpendicular  and  tranfverfe  cavity  is  no  injury  tof 
the  beauty  of  the  forehead-— thefe  lines,  however,  ought  to  be  fuf- 
ficiently  delicate,  fo  as  not  to  be  perceived  but  when  a very 
flrong  light,  from  above,  falls  upon  it ; befides,  they  muft  divide 
the  forehead  into  four  almoft  equal  copartments. 

g.  The  colour  of  the  flcln  ought  to  be  clearer  than  that  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  face. 

h.  The  contours  of  the  forehead  will  be  difpofed  in  fuch  a man- 
ner that  if  you  perceive  a fedtion  which  comprehends  nearly  the 
third  of  the  whole,  you  fhall  fcarcely  be  able  to  diftinguifh  wire- 
fher  it  defer  ibes  a flraight  line  or  a curve. 

25.  Foreheads  fhort,  wrinkled,  knotty,  irregular,  funk  on  one 
fide,  banting,  or  which  gather  into  plaits  always  in  a different 
manner,  will  never  be  a recommendation  to  me,  nor  ever  capti- 
vate my  friendfhip. 

24.  As  long  as  your  brother,  your  friend,  or  your  enemy — as 
long  as  a man,  and  that  man  a malefadlor,  prefents  to  you  a well- 
proportioned  and  open  forehead,  do  not  defpair  of  him  ; he  is  flill 
fufceptible  of  amendment. 

My  farther  details  on  this  fubjedl  are  referved  for  the  treatife  on 
Phyfiogtiom^cal  Lines, 


'SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  CHAPTER  ON  THE  FOREHEAD; 


CONTAINING. 

^he  opinions  and  Judgments  of  different  Thffionomljis  on  ths 
Part  of  the  face^  nvlth  my  Remarks, 


■ ' / ' I 

Chiromancy  ; a Work  in  GskMAN,  without  the 
Author’s  name,  printed  at  Frankfort,  by  the 
HEIRS  of  Christian  Egens,  mdxciv. 

A NARROW  FOREHEAD  annontices  a man  indocile  and  vora- 
cious. (The  firft  of  thefe  aflertions  is  true,  but  I do  not  fee  how- 
voracity  can  depend  on  the  narrownefs  of  the  forehead.)  * A broad 

* forehead  charaAerlfes  immodefty ; rounded,  it  is  the  Indication 

* of  choler  ; funk  in  the  lower  part,  it  promifes  a modeft  fpirit,  a 
heart  inimical  to  vice.’  (All  this  is  prodigioufly  vague,  and 
in  many  refpefts,  extremely  falfe.  With  any  forehead  whatever 
a man  may  plunge  into  impurity,  give  way  to  violent  tranfports, 
or  avoid  certain  vices ; but  it  is  altogether  falfe  that  the  breadth 
of  the  forehead  is  the  chara£l:erifl;ic  fign  of  immodefty,  and 
its  roundnefs  that  of  choler.  I am  rather  difpofed  to  believe  the 
contrary.  As  to  foreheads  which  are  funk  toward  the  under  pari^ 
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iliat  IS  to  fay,  prominent  in  the  upper,  1 believe  them  to  be  ftupid, 
cowardly,  incapable  of  great  enlerprifes.) 

‘ A.  fquare  forehead  fiippofes  a great  fund  of  wlfdom  and 
‘courage.*  (All  pnyfionomies  are  agreed  as  to  this;  but,  ip 
order  to  reduce  it  to  a general  propofition,  it  ought  to  be  laid 
down  with  greater  precifion.) 

‘ A forehead  at  once  elevated  and  rounded^  denotes  a man  frank, 
• benevolent,  and  beneficent,  cafy  to  live  with,  ferviceable,  grate-!* 
‘ ful,  and  virtuous.*  ( All  this  is  not  exclufive,  and  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  drpends  on  the  pofiiion  and  conilitution  of  the  forehead.) 
‘ A homely  forehead,  without  wriukles,  can  luit  only  a fierce  and 
‘ perhaiuus  warrior,  rather  fiinplc  than  enlightened.*  (This  is  ftill 
extremely  vague  ; and  with  regard  to  the  want  of  wrinkles,  if 
would,  for  the  moft  part,  declare  myfelf  of  the  contrary  opinion.) 


iu 


Chiromancy  AND  Physiognomy,  divested  of  all 
THEIR  Superstitions,  V anities,  and  Illusions,  by 
Christian  Schalis.  [What  a title !J 


‘ A forehead  too  large  is  the  fign  of  a charafter  timid,  indo- 
‘ lent,  and  ftupid  ’ ( That  is  according  to  circumftances*  The 

author  is  in  the  right,  if  he  means  a large  deformed  forehead,  un- 
equal, aed  funk  in  the  middle  j but  the  remark  is  falfe,  if  it  be 
applied^to  a forehead  otherwife  beautiful  and  reguUrly  arched.), 

‘ A narrow  and  fmall  forehead,  denotes  a man  inconftant 
‘ reftlefs,  and  indocile. 

‘ If  It  is  ohlongi  it  indicates  good  fenfe  and  an  open  charader,,^ 
(This  is  loo  vague.) 
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‘ If  it  is  /quarCf  it 'indicates  magnanimity  ; if  circular^  paffion, 

* and  ilupidity.’  (See  my  remarks  ■jn  article  I.) 

* Elevation  of  forehead  is  the  indication  of  an  obflinate  and  in- 

* confifteni  temper/  (This  definition  Is  vague  and  contradictory.) 

* Flatnefs^  of  an  effemine  dlfpofitlon.  (This  i&  true  to  a cer- 
tain degree,  but  fails  in  point  of  precifion  J 

* A forehead  loaded  nvith  n-trinhles  denotes  a mind  refledling  and 
melancholic.’  (Sometimes  alfo  a narrow’ and  frivolous  mind.  It 
is  the  dlfpofitlon  of  the  wrinkles  wTich  determines  the  queftion, 
their  regularity  or  irregularity,  their  tenfion  or  relaxation.) 

‘ A fuperabundance  of  nvrinUes  chara£lerlzes  a man  prompt  and 
*■  violent,  who  does  not  ealily  recover  from  his  tranfports.’  (This- 
loo  equally  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  wu inkles.) 

‘ If  they  occupy  only  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead,  they  exprefs 

* an  allonifiunent  bordering  on  Ilupidity.’  (There  is  much  truth 
in  this  obfervation.) 

* If  they  are  concentrated  toward  the  root  of  the  nofe,  they  an- 

* nounce  a man  grave  and  melancholy.’  (This  is  fllll  vague.) 
< But  a forehead  entirely  exempt  from  w’rinklcs  can  be  the  effeCt 

* only  of  a gay  and  fprightly  humour. 

< With  a forehead  excejfively  fmoothed,  one  mufl  of  neceflity  be 
f a flatterer.’  (This  propofition  Is  palpably  indeterminate.) 

< A clouded  forehead  Is  the  mark  of  a charadler  morofe,  gloomy, 

* and  cruel. 

‘ A forehead  unequal  and  harfb,  alternately  interfered  with 

* heights  and  hollows,  prefents  the  image  of  a man  prodigal, 

* debauched,  and  falthlefs.’  (Or,  perhaps,  of  a man  harih, 
aClive,  and-  filled  with  projers.) 
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Treatise  on  Physionomies  and  Complexions.  A 
Work  in  German,  by  an  anonymous  Author. 

* A forehead  romJ  and  elevated  announces  frankncfs,  gaiety,  a 

* good  heart,  and  underftanding.  Smooth^  fleek,  and  without 

* wrinkles,  it  prognofticates  a character  peevifh,  deceitful,  but 
‘ not  over-ftockcd  with  fenfe.  (Ill)  h [mall  forehead  conceals  a 

* mind  fimple,  choleric,  cruel,  and  ambitious.  Rounds  protube- 
‘ rant  at  the  angles,  and  without  hair,  it  denotes  found  reafon, 

* and  a propenfity  to  great  undertakings,  fuch  as  are  productive 
‘ of  glory  or  profit.  Pointed  toward  the  temples,  it  fuppofes  a 
‘ man  wicked,  fimple,  and  inconftant.  Fle/hy  in  the  fame  part, 
‘ a man  arrogant,  headftrong,  and  grofs.  A forehead  vunniled, 

* and  hollowed  in  the  middle,  prefages  a mind  contracted,  and 

* infolent,  and  reverfesof  fortune.  W'len  it  is  equally  hul^y  on  all 
*Jidcs,  round  and  bald,  it  is  the  mark  of  a mind  fertile  in  fallies 
‘ and  trick,  of  a decided  propenfity  to  pride,  to  choler,  and  falfe- 
‘ hood.  Lengthened,  elevated,  globular,  and  accomp  nied  with  a 
‘ pointed  chin,  it  denotes  a being  finnple,  feeble,  and  oppofed  by 
< fortune.’  (How  is  it  poffible  to  adopt  proportions  fo  vague 
and  fo  precipitate ! ) 


lY. 

The  Palace  of  Fortune.  Lyons  1^62. 

^ The  forehead,  rounded  into  a great  elevation,  denotes  a 

• man  liberal  and  joyous,  of  good  underftanding,  traCtable,  and 

* adorned  vyith  many  graces  and  virtues. 

* The  forehead  full  and  fmooth,  and  which  has  no  wrinkles^ 

< denotes  a man  to  be  litigious,  vain,  fallacious,’  (this  is  abfolutely 

< falfe)  and  more  fimple  than  wife.* 
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* Tlie  perfon  whofe  forehead  is  fmall  on  all  fides,  fignlfieg  a 
‘ man  fimple,  eafily  enraged,  fond  of  fine  things,  and  curious.* 
(See  above.) 

* Hq  who  is  very  round  about  the  angles  of  the  temples, 

* fo  that  ihe  bones  almoil  appear,  and  deditute  of  hair,  is  a good- 
‘ natured  man,  and  of  dull  iiitelieft,  audacious,  and  fond  of 

< things  heautiful,  proper,  and  honourable.’  (Thefe  obfervations 
are  not  perfectly  coiitormable  to  mine  ; bdides,  they  need  to  be 
more  ckarly  unfolded,  ana  iupported  by  accurate  drawings.) 

< Perfons  whofe  forehead  is  pointed  about  tlie  angles  of  the 

* temples,  as  if  the  bones  were  buifting  out,  may  be  confidered  a,s 

* vain  and  unfteady  ip  all  things,  weak,  and  fimple,  and  of  a flen- 

* der  capacity.’  (I  am  pofuively  affured  of  the  contrary.) 

‘ Thofe  whofe  forehead  is  broad,  are  eafily  driven  from  their  re^ 

* folulious,  and  if  it  is  itill  bioader,  they  are  foolifh  and  defedlive 
« in  point  of  diferction.*  (My  experience  fays  nothing  of  alj. 
this.) 

* Thofe  who  have  it  fmall  and  narrow,  are  voracious  and  indo«i. 

< die,  filthy  as  fwi'ne. 

< Thofe  who  have  it  tolerably  long,  poffefs  good  fenfe,  and  are 

* teachable,  but  are  by  no  means  vehement.*  ( A palpable  mif-^ 
take.) 


JoANES  A.B  InDIGANE. 


* A broad  and  a round  forehead  have  a very  different  fignifica*» 

* tion.  One  circularly  elevated  is  commended  by  forae  perfons  ; 
‘efpt  dally  if  it  be  well-proportioned  to  the  head.  But  if  that 

* rotundity  occupy  the  prominence^  of  the  temples,  and  if  it  be 
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^ from  that  part  bald,  it  indicates  fuperiorlty  of  underftanding, 

‘ tlilrft  of  honour,  arrogance,  and  the  qualiues  which  accompany 
* magnanimity. 

^ Skin  fn)ooth  and  fleek,  unlefs  betwixt  the  upper  furface  of 

< the  nofe,  denotes  a man  profane,. fallacious,  and  paffionate.’  (See 
above.) 

* Puckered  and  contradled  into  wrinkles,  with  fomething  of  a 

< declivity  in  the  middle,  while  it  indicates  two  moft  excellent 
‘ qualities,  namely,  magnanimity  and  genius,  denotes  alfo  one  of 
‘ tlie  vvoril,  cruelty/  (This  indeterminate  affertion  is  but  half 
true  at  mod.) 

* Very  large,  round,  without  hair,  a man  bold  and  deceitful.* 
(In  this  there  is  more  falfehood  than  truth.) 

‘ Oblong,  with  an  oblong  face  and  fmall  chin,  cruelty  and 
^ tyranny.’  (Forms  of  this  fort  ufually  denote  great  vivacity, 
when  the  contours  are  at  the  fame  time  droiigly  marked;  other- 
wife  they  aie  aimed  always  infeparable  from  a cowardly  and  tU 
morous  chaiadfer.) 

‘ Bloated  and  fwelled  with  excefiive  fiabbinefs  of  countenance, 

< a perfon  undeady,  phlegmatic,  dupid,  dull/ 

VI. 

Natural  Physiognomy.  Lyons,  1549. 

‘ A .narrow  forehead  denotes  a man  indocile,  flovenly,  vora- 

* Clous,  and  a glutton:  he  is  like  a hog.  Thofe  who  have  a 

* forehead  very  broad,  and  of  great  extent,  are  indolent  with  re- 
‘ fpedf  to  all  their  mental  powers.  Thofe  who  have  a longidi 

* forehead  are  more  edimable,  they  eafily  learn,  are  gentle, 
^ affable,  and  courteous.  A fmall  forehead  is  the  lign  of  an 
^ effeminate  being.  A forehead  curved,  high,  and  round,  denotes 
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‘ a man  filly  and  foolifii.  A fquare  forehead  of  moderate  fize,  I'n 

* harmony  and  proportion  with  the  reft  of  the  face  and  with  the 
‘ body,  is  the  fign  of  great  virtue,  wifdom,  fortitude,  and  courage. 

* Thofe  who  have  a flat  forehead,  and  all  of  a piece,  attribute 

* much  to  their  honour,  without  having  merited  it. 

‘ Thofe  whofe  forehead  is  as  it  were  covered  with  the  head,  are 
‘ arrogant  and  haughty,  and  not  fit  to  live  in  foclety. 

< Thofe  who  have  a forehead  pinched  and  conftrldied  in  the  mid- 
^ die,  quickly  take  fire,  and  for  trifles. 

‘ Thofe  whofe  forehead  is  wrinkled  and  plaited  in  the  upper 

* part,  and  at  the  fame  time  retreating  and  indented  at  the  root  of 
^ the  nofe,  are  penfive. 

‘ Thofe  who  have  the  lltin  of  the  forehead  loofe,  extended,  and 

* pliant,  are  gracious,  pleafant,  and  courteous;  they  are,  never- 
^ thelefs,  dangerous  and  mifchievous.  They  may  be  compared  to 
^ fawning  and  wheedling  dogs. 

‘ Thofe  who  have  a rough  uneven  forehead,  with  knobs  and 
' cavities,  are  cunning,  cautious,  fickle,  unlefs  they  arc  fools  or 

* mad. 

^ Thofe  who  have  the  forehead  extended  and  bent,  are  carelefa 

* and  confident.' 

(1  have  befides  confulted  Bartholomai  Calitis  Chtromantia  ac  Phy» 
Jtognom'uB  AnaJlaJiSy  cum  approbaiione  Magijlri  Alexandri  Achtlllnis, 
He  fays  nearly  the  fame  thing  in  other  terms ; and  this  is  likewife 
the  cafe  with  Porta.  Therefore,  not  to  multiply  quotations,  I 
pafs  thefe  two  authors  in  filence.) 
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VII. 

Philip  Mai,  in  his  Medicinal  Physiognomy,  whish 

MAY,  WITH  GREAT  PROPRIETY,  BE  CALLED  A TrEA-« 

TisE  ON  Chiromancy  and  Metoposcopy. 

‘ The  forehead  from  where  the  nofe  begins,  to  the  hair,  is  the 
‘ length  of  the  liril  finger,  called  the  index  ; and  when  the  fore* 
‘ head  is  as  broad  at  the  piiddle  and  end  as  at  the  beginning,  it 
‘ is  a very  promifing  fign  refpeding  health,  fortune,  and  under- 
‘ ftanding.’ 


nil, 

Gulielmus  Gratolorus. 

‘ Thofe  who  have  a great  forehead  are  dull ; they  may  be  com- 
‘ pared  to  oxen. 

< If  fmall,  it  betokens  ficklenefs. 

‘ Thofe  who  have  a broad  forehead  are  eafily  roufed : if  very 
‘ broad,  they  are  foolifii,  of  little  difcernment,  and  of  an  inflexible 

* difpofition, 

‘ If  round,  they  are  paflionate,  efpecially  if  it  is  promptuary, 
and  infcnfible  : reler  them  to  the  afs  fpecies. 

‘ Thofe  who  have  a fmall  and  narrow  forehead  are  ftupid,  in- 

* docile,  flovenly,  voracious  : rank  them  with  fwiiie.  If  oblong, 
‘ they  have  the  powers  of  fenfe  in  perfection,  and  are  docile,  but 
‘ fomewhat  violent ; they  arc  of  the  canine  order.  If  fquare,  of 

* moderate  fize,  well  proportioned  to  the  head  ; fuch  perfons  are 
virtuous,  wife,  magnanimous;  clafs  them  with  lions. 

‘ Thofe  whofe  forehead  is  fmooth  and  continuous,  without 
‘ wrinkles,  arc  inflexible  and  infcnfible,  contemptuous,  and  ex- 
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^ cefilvciy  irafcible;  that  is,  referable  to  the  clafs  of  the  pertina- 
‘ clous,  obftinate,  and  litigious. 

‘ He  who  piirfes  together  the  middle  of  his  forehead  at  the  fame 
‘ time  with  his  eyebrows,  is  given  to  filthy  lucre. 

‘ They  wu’th  whom  it  is  expanded,  are  flatterers  : refer  them  to 
‘ the  clafs  of  pafiive  beings:  and  an  expanded  forehead  is  fmooth, 

* being,  as  it  were,  over-ftretched.  It  is  likewlfe  called  a colle6t- 

* ed  forehead ; that  is,  tenfe  and  calm ; as  it  appears  in  fawning 

* dogs  and  men. 

‘ They  who  have  a cloudy  forehead  are  bold  and  terrible : 
^ clafs  them  with  bulls  and  lions, 

* A forehead  coming  to  fomething  of  a peak,  and  containing 

* certain  cavities,  is  the  indication  of  cunning  and  perfidy  An  in- 
« terme.diate  ftrudure  of  forehead  is  in  becorning  harmony,  and 

* promifes  well. 

‘ They  who  have  a gloomy  forehead  are  difpofed  to  forrow,  and 
® are  to  be  clafled  with  the  pafiive.  Downcaft  and  dark,  it  difpofe* 
to  loud  lamentation  ; clafs  fuch  with  peacocks, 

^ A large  forehead  is  always  conneded  with  a grolTnefs  of  flefll, 

* and  a fmall  one,  on  the  contrary,  with  fiendernefs. 

^ A fmall  forehead  and  thinnefs  of  Ikin  denote  fiibtile  and  brific 

* fplrlts  ; and  inverfely.  Now  fpirit  is  a fubtile  fubftance,  pro- 

* duced  from  the  vapours  of  the  blood  : and  fpirit  is  the  conveyer 

* of  mental  good  qualities  into  the  proper  organs ; and,  ihere- 

* fore,  where  theie  is  grofihefs  of  humours,  genius  cannot  poflibly 
< fubfill. 

‘ A forehead  too  wrinkled  Is  the  fign  of  impudence,  and  wrin- 

* kies  are  occafioned  by  exceflivc  moifture ; though  fometimes, 
^ likewlfe,  from  drynefs  ; and,  If  they  do  not  overfpread  the  whole 

* forehead,  they  proclaim  haftinefs  and  irafcibillty  : fuch  perfona 
^ retain  anger  and  hatred  without  caufe,  and  are  litigious. 
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* They  who  have  a fhort  forehead,  comprefied  temples  and  jaw- 

* bones,  with  the  mufcles  of  the  jaws  large  and  relaxed,  contradi 
‘ wens.  If  it  is  tenfe  and  Ihining,  the  polfeflbr  is  fawning  and  de- 

* ceitful. 

‘ A forehead  wrinkled  lengthwdfe,  efpecially  about  the  root  of 

* the  nofe,  indicates  melancholy  rededions. 

‘ A forehead  lax,  dllfufe,  or  nigged,  hollow  in  the  middle,  with 
^ an  undifturbed  tranquillity  of  flein,  denotes  craft  and  avarice,  and, 

* perhaps,  exceflive  ignorance. 

‘ A forehead  vety  much  diftorted,  indicates  dullnefs  and  flupi- 

* dity.  He  who  has,  as  it  were,  a cloud  in  the  furrow  of  the  fore- 
‘ head,  or  fomething  like  a llridure  in  the  middle,  may  be  fet 

* down  as  paflionate  ; let  him  rank  with  the  bull  or  lion. 

‘ A downcaft  lowering  forehead  denotes  fadnefs,  anger,  dejec- 

* tion* 

‘ A forehead  high,  broad,  long,  betokens  increafe  of  wealth.  A 
‘ low  forehead  belongs  not  to  a man. 

‘ A forehead  inflated,  as  it  were,  about  the  temples  with  groflt 
‘ nefs  of  flefli,  and  with  flefnyjaws,  indicates  a high  fpirit,  anger, 
‘ pride,  and  ftupidity. 

‘ A curved  forehead,  and,  at  the  fam.e  time,  high  and  round,  i« 
‘ the  indication  of  dullnefs  and  impudence.’ 

(All  thefe  propofltions  are  fo  vague,  and  fo  clearly  contradided 
by  daily  experience,  this  decifive  and  peremptory  tone  conducts 
fo  cafily  to  unjufi:  or  fevere  judgments,  that  it  is  no  wonder  phy.. 
fiognomy,  treated  in  fuch  a manner,  fliould  have  fallen  into  difre* 
pute.  Add  to  this,  that  moft  of  thofe  who  have  pretended  to  deal 
in  this  fcience  were  aftrologers  and  fortune-tellers,  ignorant  enough 
to  place  metapofeopy  and  chiromancy  oh  a level  with  empirical 
phyfiognomy,  properly  fo  called  ; nay,  to  give  them  the  prefer* 
euce  and  it  may  readily  be  conceived  how  good  fenfe  muil  re* 
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volt  againft  fuch  writings.  As  to  the  apparent  refcmblance  which 
they  pretend  to  difcover  between  men  and  animals,  and  to  which 
the  ancient  phyfionomilts  fo  frequently  have  recoiirle,  it  ought  to 
have  been  demonllrated,  or  at  leaft  indicated,  with  greater  preci- 
fion.  In  vain  have  1,  for  example,  fought  for  this  pretended  re- 
femblance  in  foreheads  : no  where  do  I difcover  it;  and  even  when 
the  form  may  fometimes  prefent  a fpecles  of  approximation,  this 
is  prefently  effaced  by  the  difference  of pojitlon,  wdiich  they  almofl 
always  negleffed  to  fludy.  The  opinion  of  the  ancients,  there- 
fore, was  entirely  erroneous,  and  they  ought  to  have  eftablifhed 
their  inductions  on  the  difiimiiitude  which  refults  from  relations 
fo  remote.) 


IX. 


Claramontius  on  Conjecture  respecting  Man’s 
Moral  Character  and  Secret  Affections;  in 
Ten  Books.  Helmstadt,  1665. 

‘ A fquare  form  of  forehead  is  the  fign  of  fuperior  talents  and 
^ found  judgment ; for  it  arifes  from  the  natural  figure  of  the 

* head,  in  the  anterior  part  of  which  Judgment  carries  ou  its  ope- 
‘ rations.  It  likewlfe  contributes  to  the  knowledge  and  prudent 

* condudt  of  affairs,  and  difpofes  their  judicious  arrangement, 
‘ Many  illuflrious  perfons  have  been  diflinguifhed  by  this  form  of 
^ forehead. 

* If  forms  of  head,  called  by  Galen  non-naiural,  always  implied 

* defedt  of  judgment  and  genius,  foreheads  likewife  receding 
‘ from  the  fquare  would  indicate  a defeat  of  the  fame  facul- 
‘ tics.  But  as  thefe  figures  are  not  neceffarily  a proof  of  fuch  de- 
‘ feifd,  neither  is  a deviation  from  the  fquare  forehead  a certain 
‘ indication  of  a depraved  judgment,  or  of  a mind  indifpofed  to 

* knowledge.  Phyfioiiomifts,  however,  form  conje6lures  from 

* the  fimilitude  of  animals,  that  rotundity  of  forehead — for  ex- 
I ample,  from  the  hair  to  the  eyes— indicates  ftupidity,  becaufe 
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* this  is  the  form  of  the  afs’s  forehead.  But  rotundity  from  one 
‘ of  the  temples  to  the  other,  they  call  the  fign  of  anger, 

‘ The  human  forehead  is  great,  even  when  confined  within  tlie 

* mediocrity  of  the  common  ftandard  ; and  magnitude  of  this  kind 
< contributes  to  clear  and  diftinft  knowledge.  And  the  reafon  is^ 
‘ that  a purer  blood  Is  requifite  to  fuch  knowledge ; fuch  as  is  not 
‘ of  too  hot  a quality.  Wherefore  knowledge  is  eoncodfed  in  the 
‘ brain,  even  if  Its  principle  be  the  heart.  But  a large  or  expanded 

* forehead  renders  the  humours  and  fpirits,  which  Bow  into  the  an- 
‘ terior  part  of  the  brain,  more  cool,  and  thereby  contributes  to 

* diftindtiiefs,  and  a clearer  apprehenfion. 

‘ But  if  magnitude  of  forehead  is  carried  to  excefs,  thefe  fame 
‘ fpirits  are  cooled  more  than  Is  fit.  Hence  fiownefs  of  appre- 
‘ henfion,  of  judgment,  in  condu6l.  Ariftotle  clafies  fuch  perfoiis 
‘ with  oxen.  But  if  the  forehead  be  fmall,  the  fpirits  from  the  co- 

* vering  of  hair,  and  the  humours  In  the  anterior  region,  are  kfs 
‘ cooled  than  is  lequlfite  ; but  heat  occafions  too  quick  a decifion, 
‘ and,  by  the  agitation,  intercepts  and  refirains  purity  of  percep- 
‘ lion  and  judging.  The  philofopher,  in  his  phyliognomits,  ranks- 
‘ fuch  with  fwine.  In  his  Hlftory  of  Animals  he  calls  them  fickle  ; 
® and  the  afiertion  applies  on  account  of  the  faulty  promptitude 
‘ with  which  they  form  their  opinions. 

‘ In  the  winding  of  the  hair  from  the  forehead  to  the  temples, 

* either  an  angle,  and  that  a very  confpicuous  one,  is  formed  ; or 
^ one  Icfs  remarkable ; or  a curve  without  angles.  This  arrange* 

* ment  of  the  hair  we  find  in  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  if  his 

* portrait  be  exadl.  Ferrantes  Gonzago,  Profper  Columnius,  and, 
‘ laftly,  Henry  IV.  king  of  France,  had  eminently  confpicuous  an- 

* gles ; and  of  civil  and  literary  chara6lers,  within  my  owm  me- 
‘ mory.  Jacobus  Arabella,  and  my  father  Claramontius.  Angles 
‘ of  this  fort,  unlefs  they  are  enormous,  indicate  judgment : for 
‘ the  bone  of  the  fcull  is  thinner  in  that  part  than  that  part  of  the 

* forehead,  and  therefore,  when  it  is  uncovered,  the  fpirits  of  the 
‘ anterior  ventricles  are  more  expofed  to  cold,  and  being  thereby 

* rendered  purer,  produce  a founder  judgment. 
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‘ Thofe  who  have  a wrinkled  forehead  are  thoughtful  j fof 
‘while  we  are  thinking  we  contradf  it  Into  wrinkles:  wherj 
‘ gloomy  it  denotes  fadntfs ; when  cloudy,  boldnefs;  when  ftern# 
‘ fever ity.  A lowering  forehead  denotes  loud  lamentation  ; 
‘ fmooth,  it  betokens  cheerfulnefs:  hence  that  txpreilion  of  iht* 
‘ comic  Y>oQ^-^Exporrigk  frontcm—^QyL^-iii\A  your  forehead  ; that  is, 
‘ look  cheerfully.  When  wrinkles  extend  in  a perpendicular  di* 
‘ redlion,  and  not  lengthwil'e,  they  den  te  a propenlity  to  anger* 
‘ for  under  the  influence  of  this  paffion,  the  forehead  is  thus  con* 
‘ trailed  and  wrinkled,  Polcetno,  in  his  figure  of  a furly  man^ 
f bellows  wiinkles  on  him. 

* A rough  forehead,  In  the  firft;  place  denotes  impudence  ; and 
‘ If  it  is  likevvlfe  of  a Ihrge  flze,  it  is  an  indication  even  of  ferocity: 
‘ for  nature  has  afiigned  to  the  human  foul,  in  virtue  of  its  fuperior 
‘ dignity,  a much  more  ample  dominion  over  the  body  than  to 
‘ the  foul  of  brutes,  The  perceptions  of  the  tnind  accordingly 
‘ fhine  out  in  the  face,  efpecially  m the  eyes  and  forehead.  Now 
‘ If  fuch  be  the  hardnefs  of  the  fidn,  and  of  the  flefli  under  it,  that 
‘ it  affords  not  a free  paflage  to  this  emanation  of  foul,  or  only  rii 
‘ a very  inferior  degree,  it  is  a fign  of  Impudence,  to  vvhich  \v6 
‘ aferibe  a hard  and  brazen  forehead  : hence  the  expreflion — That 

• Is  not  a forehead  of  yours,  It  is  impenetrable  as  a plate  of  hardelt 
‘ fleel.  But  if  they  afford  no  paflage  whatever  there  feems  to  be 
‘ a tranfition,  if  I may  ufe  the  expreflion,  from  human  tranfparency 
‘ to  brutal  grofl'nefs,  and  the  terrene  impurity  of  the  beafls.  Po- 
‘ lasmo  too  afiigns  a rugged  forehead  to  a man  of  ferocious  cha- 
‘ rafter.  But  I conjoin  hardnefs  with  ruggedntfs;  as  hardnefs  ot 
‘ flcin  does  not  feem  to  be  freed  from  impurity,  and,  of  courfe, 
‘ from  that  inequality,  which,  in  conjunftion  with  hardnefs,  pro* 
‘ duces  afperity,  Adamantius  aferibes  it  to  a crafty,  fometimes  t« 
‘ a furious,  peifon. 

‘ An  uneven  forehead,  exhibiting  knobs  and  hollows,  leads  t(p 
‘ fufpeft  a man  of  impofture  and  fraud.  So  fays  Adamantius. 
‘ The  reafon  is,  that  this  inequality  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the 
‘ bone  of  the  forehead,  but  feems  to  proceed  from  the  gathering 

* together  of  the  raufdcs;  in  which  likewife  their  flrength  co»» 
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« fifts.  Now  the  mufclessof  the  forehead  have  this  faculty,  that 
^ they  can  diverfify  the  figure  of  it  at  pleafurc,  by  fometimes 
‘ contraAing  fmoothing  it.  But  to  vary  the  forehead  at  pleafure 
‘ is  the  characteriftic  of  a crafty  perfon.  As  this  fign  intimates  a 
‘ certain  inftindf,  it  may  be  confidered  as  the  fingularity  of  a re- 
‘ markable  forehead.* 


X. 

Peuschel: 


Tranjlated  from  the  German, 

* The  length  of  the  forehead  extends  from  one  of  the  temples 

* to  the  other,  and  ufually  occupies  a fpace  of  about  nine  times 
‘ the  breadth  of  the  thumb.  The  forehead,  confidered  in  its 
‘ breadth,  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  which,  in  order  to  an- 
‘ nounce  a man  judicious  and  happily  organifed,  ought  to  be  de- 
‘ licately  arched  in  relief,  without  flattening  or  finking.  The 
‘ firfl:  of  thefe  parts  is  the  indication  of  memory;  the  fecond  dif- 
‘ ciofes  flrength  of  judgment;  and  the  third,  richnefs  of  genius/ 
(We  fhall  fpcak  in  one  of  the  following  ledlures  of  the  figns  of 
memory.) 

‘ A forehead  quite  round  is  no  imputation  on  either  memory  or 
‘ genius;  but  if  the  middle  divifion  Is  the  moft  fpacious  and  the 

* rnofl  prominent,  you  have  the  dlftin£l:ive  chara6ler  of  a fuperior 
‘judgment.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  upper  fedlion  is  more  pro- 
‘ minent  than  the  under,  memory  is  the  moft  predominant  of  the 
‘ intelle£lual  faculties.  Finally,  if  the  lower  fe^llon  has  moft  ex- 
‘ tent  and  elevation,  genius  has  the  afeendant. 

‘ I.  A <well-proportioned in  all  its  dimenfions  of  length 
‘ and  of  breadth,  and  not  too  flefliy,  denotes  much  aptitude  and 
‘ capacity  for  every  thing. 
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‘ 2.  A forehead  of  an  excejffive  fi'2.e  announces  a man  flow  of  con- 
ception,  but  who  retains  fo  much  the  more  tenacioufly  what 
« he  has  acquired.  Dull  and  lluggifh  in  forming  his  ideas  he  will 

* find  equal  difficulty,  and  feel  equal  reludance,  in  executing 
^ them, 

< 3.  A forehead  too  broad  indicates  a man  choleric,  proud,  vain, 

* and  bluftering. 

♦ 4.  A forehead  which  exceeds  the  ufual  dimenfion  In  length  and 
« breadth^  and  which  at  the  fame  time  rifes  to  an  uncommon  height, 

* may  be  claffed  with  No.  2. 

# 

‘ 5.  A fquare  forehead,’  (I  fcarcely  have  temper  to  tranfcribe 
fuch  nonfenfe)  ‘ which  prefents  diftinftly  the  feven  planetary  lines 
‘ received  in  metapofcopy,  gives  affurance  of  a mind  judicious, 

‘ btavc,  and  tradfabk. 

‘ 6.  A forehead^<?r/  and  narrow  is  the  fign  of  a very  contradled 

* underftanding. 

* 7.  A forehead  quite  round corwty^  the  idea  of  a man  choleric, 

* haughty,  impetuous,  and  vindicliv*. 

^ 8.  With  a forehead  too  large  there  is  a propenfity  to  pride  j 

* and  with  one  too  fmallf  a dlfpofition  to  anger  and  avarice. 

‘ 9.  There  are  foreheads  altogether  immo^eable^  the  Hein  of  which 

* is  incapable  of  folds,  unlefs  the  eyelids  are  compreffied  or  cx- 
‘ tended  with  a violent  effort.  But  there  are  likewife  perfons 
‘ who  keep  their  eyes  continually  In  a downcaft  pofition,  and  for 
‘ that  reafon,  have  always  the  air  of  flumbering.  A look  of  this 

* kind  contributes  to  the  immoveablenefs  of  the  forehead,  and 

* you  will  remark,  in  thofe  who  have  contradted  it,  an  invincible 
‘ carekffnefs  and  Indifference.  The  real  caufe  of  the  unmovea- 

* blenefs  of  their  forehead  muff  be  fought  for  in  their  natural  in- 
« dolence.  By  long  habit,  and  want  of  exercife,  the  Hdn  kfc» 
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gradually,  and  to  a certain  degree,  its  flexibility,  efpccially  if  the 
‘ forehead  is  ficfiiy. 

* 10.  A forehead  funic  in  the  middle  charafterlfes  avarice.’ — « 
(Patience  at  length  fails  me.  Such  are  the  rafh  decifions  which 
have  fo  irreparably  injured  the  caufe  of  humanity  a.  jd  of  phyfiQg- 
nomy.  Avarice  is  a pailion  fo  very  complicated,  it  fo  much  de- 
pends on  our  fituation,  our  education,  and  an  infinite  number  of 
acceifory  circumftances,  that,  in  may  opinion,  it  would  be  extreme- 
ly imprudent  to  maintain  that  fuch  a form  of  forehead  is  a fign  of 
avarice,  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  which  it  is  faid  of  fuch  another  fore- 
head that  it  indicates  a charadler  judicious  and  good,  of  much 
fenfibility  or  harfhnefs,  bold  or  timid,  gentle  or  violent.  There 
are  foreheads,  however,  which  bear  the  imprefs  of  a decided  pro- 
penfity  to  avarice,  and  the  flighteft  conjun61:ure  would  be,  perhaps, 
fufficient  to  determine  this  propenfity.  The  mifer  imagines  he 
has  wants  which  he  really  has  not;  he  finds  in  himfelf  neither 
energy  nor  refources  equal  to  the  fupply  of  thefe  wants,  and,  con- 
fequently,  feels  himfelf  under  the  neceflity  of  having  recourfe  to 
means  which  he  feels  he  does  not  poflefs.  The  choice  of  thefe 
means  cofts  him  much  pain  and  trouble ; and,  abforbed  in  the 
means,  he  lofes  fight  of  the  end  to  which  they  ought  to  lead,  and 
gives  them  the  preference.  Avarice  accordingly  has  its  root  in 
imagination  continually  creating  wants  to  itfelf,  and  which  finds 
not  at  home  fufliclent  power  and  energy  to  overcome  or  to  fatisfy 
them.  In  conformity  to  thefe  data  1 affix  the  term  infer  to  the 
perfon  who  is  tormented  by  cravings  which  he  is  incapable  of  gra- 
tifying; and  this  definition  proves  that  avarice  is  the  paflion  of 
little  fouls;  that  it  fnppofes  a want  of  energy,  or  unconfeioufnefs 
of  poflefiing  it.  The  man  who pojfejfes  Jv^cient Jlrength  in  himfelf , 
has  no  occafon  to  look  abroad  for  fupport.  The  mofl  powerful 
among  men  was  alfo  the  mofl  generous  and  the  mofl  noble  : no 
one  ever  was  more  exempt  from  avarice,  he  had  every  thing  with- 
in himfelf  and  nothing  without;  but  he  was  fo  powerful  of  himfelf 
that  he  reduced  all  into  fubjedllon,  as  his  exclufive  property,  and 
irapreffed  on  all  the  feal  of  his  fupreme  power.  On  rifing  up  to 
God  himfelf,  we  fhould  find  the  mofl  difinterefted  of  all  beings, 
becaufe  He  is  felf-fufficient,  and  poflefles  all  things. 
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Kence  it  Is  eafy  to  fettle  the  general  figns  which  diftinguifb 
difinterejlednefs  from  avarice.  An  internal  force,  capable  of  fubdu- 
ing  thofe  wants  which  attempt  to  enflave  us — this  is  what  confti- 
tutes  a c\mr?iditr  generous  dnd  dijinterejled.  The  want  of  fuch  inter- 
nal force,  or  a fenfe  of  deficiency  in  refpeft  of  this  energy,  renders 
a man pufillanimousy  and  a mifer.  At  the  fame  time,  this  deter- 
minate quantity  of  energy,  or  want  of  energy,  may  take  direc- 
tion entirely  different,  and  does  not  always  degenerate  into 
avarice.  With  the  fame  degree  of  force  or  feeblenefs,  fuch  an  in- 
dividual, placed  in  a fortunate  fituation,  favoured  by  education 
and  circumflances,  will  purfue  a track  entirely  oppofite,  will 
create  to  himfelf  other  wants,  and  will  fubmit  to  the  dominion  of 
analogous  paffions,  which  may,  perhaps,  turn  out  as  much  to  his 
honour  as  avarice,  properly  fo  called,  Would  have  difgraced  him: 
he  will  become  avaricious  of  timCy  covetous  of  great  adionsy  jealous 
ef  the  honour  of  doing  good;  but  his  ruling  paffions  will  ever  be 
limited  to  the  obje6l  which  occupies  him  in  preference,  and  he 
will  purfue  it  with  a reftlefs  aflivlty.  Now  that  a charadler  thus 
determinate  fhould  have,  as  a necelTary  attribute,  a forehead  funk 
in  the  middley  is  an  opinion  which  cannot  be  adopted  upon  Induc- 
tions the  mofl  pofitive.  From  this  one  example  we  fee  how  unwar- 
rantable it  is  to  tarnifh  a man’s  reputation  upon  a fingle  and  an 
arbitrary  fign,  efpecially  if  that  fign  is  taken  from  the  folld  parts. 
This,  however,  was  the  ufual  method  of  the  ancients,  and  of  fuch 
of  the  moderns  as  have  traced  their  footfteps.  The  philofophi- 
cal  phyfionomifl  goes  very  differently  to  work  : he  applies  himfelf 
to  the  folution  of  the  firfl  general  caufes  of  the  pafhons  to  fix 
the  degree  and  the  kind  of  adivity  and  pcffihilityy  of  which  every 
individual  is  fufceptible.  He  never  forgets  that  the  general  mafs 
of  our  energy,  that  the  pofitive  fum  of  the  fentiments  and  powers 
intrufted  to  us,  invariably  refides  in  the  folld  parts  of  the  face, 
and  that  the  voluntary  and  arbitrary  ufe  which  we  make  of  thofe 
powers  unfolds  itfelf  in  the  moveable  parts.  The  bony  fyftem 
fliews  us  man  fuch  as  he  is  capable  of  being;  the  foft  parts  difeover 
*what  he  is — and,  if  we  poffeffcd  the  means  of  examining  them  in 
a ftate  of  perfedl  calmnefs  and  exemption  from  paffion,  they 
would  difclofe  even  the  moft  latent  difpofitlons. — But  let  us 
return  to  Peufehd,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  Is  neverthclefs  an  ori- 
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obferver,  of  much  greater  exadnefs  than  moil  of  his  prede- 
oeffors. ) 

‘ II.  A forehead  quite  fmooth^  without  gatherings  or  wrinkles, 

^ and  whofe  ihining  flein  feems  glued  to  the  bone,  denotes  a man 
‘ fanguine,  ardent,  fond  of  drefs  and  gallantry.’  (I  have  found 
foreheads  of  this  defcription  in  perfons  the  moil:  modeft  and 
phlegmatic.) 

* 12.  A forehead  whofe  fiirface  is  fmooth,  and  wrhihled only  to* 
^ ‘Ward  the  under  party  above  the  nofe,  prognoilicates  a man  cho- 
‘ leric,  deceitful,  perfidious,  and  wicked.  He  will  be  either  me- 
‘ lancholic-fanguine,  or  fanguine-melancholic.’  (This  is  partly 
vague,  partly  falfe.) 

^ 13.  A hairy  forehead  fuppofes,  in  general,  a conception  excef- 
^ fively  flow,  and  when,  befides,  the  lines  of  the  forehead  are  in- 
‘ terrupted  and  cut  fiiort,  they  announce  a propenfity  to  llber- 

* tinifm  and  cozening ; they  even  foinetimes  become  the  prefage 
‘ of  a violent  death.’  ('!!) 

Let  me  terminate  this  cloud  of  quotation  with 

xr. 

Mr.  de  Pernetty. 

* The  bell  formed  head  being  not  exa£lly  fpherieal,  g,nd  its 

* convex  roundnefs  being  affected  by  the  flattening  or  depreflion 
‘ of  the  temples,  the  roundnefs  of  the  forehead  us  not  exaft; 
‘ there  refults  from  it  a form  which  it  has  been  thought  proper  to 

denominate  fquare:  befides,  the  forehead  is  not  exadlly  convex 
‘ from  the  root  of  the  nofe  up  to  the  hair.  We  call  that  a round 

* forehead  whofe  form  approaches  nearett  to  convexity  whether 
*■  from  the  nofe  to  the  root  of  the  hair,  or  from  the  one  temple  to 

* the  other.  The  open  forehead  is  that  whofe  figure  approxi- 
^ mates  to  the  oblong  fquare,  with  a convexity  which  makes  part 
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‘ of  the  circumference,  fomevvhat  flattened,  or  a great  circle, 

‘ proportionally  with  the  length  of  the  fquare.  This  is  likcwife 
‘ what  they  call  a noble  forehead,  when  the  lines  or  furrow's  do 

* not  disfigure  it  by  their  number,  by  their  depth,  and  by  their 

* diredlions.  A well-proportioned  forcliead  is  that  which  is  equal 
‘ to  the  third  part  of  the  length  of  the  face,  and  whofe  breadth, 

‘ from  temple  to  temple  is  double  the  height.  This  is  likewife 
‘ called  a large  forehead.  If  it  has  lefs  height  or  breadth,  it  is  a 
‘ fmall  forehead.  The  forehead  large,  fquare,  and  open  announces 
‘ a perfon  of  underftanding  and  good  fenfe,  of  quick  conception, 
‘ and  capable  of  advifing  well;  for  it  is  fuch  as  It  ought  to  be, 
^ having  the  bett  proportioned  form,  and  the-  mofl  adapted  to  fa- 

* cilitate  the  fundtions  of  the  foul.  We  obferve  this  form  of  fore- 
‘ head  in  the  antiques  which  reprefent  Homer,  Plato,  and  many 
‘ other  perfons  of  remote  antiquity.  We  likewife  find  it  in  mod 

* portraits  of  the  moderns  who  are  celebrated  for  genius;  in  thofc 

* of  Newton,  Montefquieu,  and  fo  many  others.’  (So  far  from 

prefenting  this  open  forehead,  of  which  Mr.  de  Pernetty  fpeaks, 
the  antiques  which  reprefent  Homer  all  have  a furrowed  forehead, 
The  wrinkles  w'e  perceive  in  it  arc  not  confiifed,  1 admit ; on  the 
contrary,  they  are  difllnft,  regular,  and  fpacioiis;  but  the  whole 
by  no  means  fuggeds  the  idea  of  an  open  and  fquare  forehead. 
I find  it  dill  lefs  in  the  bulls  of  Plato,  whofe  forehead  differs  ef- 
fentially  from  that  of  Ploraer.  The  heads  of  Clarke,  of  Addifon, 
and  of  Steele,  may  be  ranked  with  thole  which  are  mod  didin- 
guidiable  for  a forehead  open,  but  not  fquare.  I have  generally 
remarked  that  almod  all  the  foreheads  of  the  celebrated  charadlers 
of  England  are  admirably  arched  a-top.  j ' 

‘ Galen  calls  thofe  forms  of  forehead  non'natural  which  devi- 

* ate  from  the  fquare.  If  this  deviation  from  the  fquare  form  in- 
‘ dicated  a defedl  in  the  underdanding  and  judgment,  it  might 
‘ be  poliible  to  conclude  ftom  it,  in  general,  this  defeft ; but  this 
‘ would  be  a falfe  conclulion,  becaufe  this  fquare  form  of  forehead 

* indicates,  in  truth,  the.perfedlions  of  which  we  have  fpoken,  with- 
*•  out,  how'ever,  being  abfolntely  requilite,  and  without  excluding 
‘ all  others.  Some  phyfionomids  have  pretended,  notwnthdand- 
‘ ing,’  (and  I am  entirely  of  their  opinion,)  ‘ that  a too  fenfible 
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convexity  of  forehead  taken  from  the  root  of  the  hair  to  the 
^ eye-brows,  is  a fign  of  ftupidity  or  imbecility,  and  that  this  con- 
‘ vexity,  confidered  from  one  of  the  temples  to  the  other,  an- 
^ nounces  a propenflty  to  anger.  Ariftotle  compares  them  to  the 
^ forehead  of  the  afs.’  (The  oppofite  form  of  forehead  inclines 
much  more  to  the  choleric  temperament.) 

* If  the  fize  of  the  forehead  be  exceflive,  the  fpace  which  the 
^ fpirlts  have  to  traverfe  is  too  vaft  ; the  coldnefs  of  the  brain  ex- 

* tlnguifhes  their  fire  and  adlivity  : hence  the  man  becomes  flow  of 
^ conception,  and  this  is  communicated  to  all  his  determinations 
^ and  adtions.  'I'hls  is  the  forehead  of  the  ox.’  {The  magnitude 
of  the  forehead  alone  is  far  from  being  the  only  thing  which  im- 
prelTes  on  the  ox  his  charadier  of  ftupidity.  Were  this  the  dl- 
ftindllve  charadler  of  ftupidity,  the  elephant  would  be  of  all  ani- 
mals the  moft  ftupid^  whereas  he  is,  in  truth,  the  moft  intelligent. 
The  air  and  charadler  of  ftupidity,  afcribed  to  the  ox,  proceed 
from  the  form  and  pofition  of  his  forehead:  a flight  degree  of  at- 
tention will  be  fufficientto  convince  you  of  it.) 

* If  the  forehead  offends  from  exceflive  fmallnefs,  the  current  of 
^ the  fpirits  through  it  is  difturbedand  confounded;  the  judgment 
‘ does  not  wait  to  conipare  ideas  ; it  is  precipitate  and  defedtive. 
^ Such  foreheads  are  a near  kin  to  that  of  the  hog.  Ariftotle  fays 
^ that  they  announce  inconftancy  and  indocility. 

‘ The  concurrence  of  the  root  of  the  hair  with  the  upper  part 
‘ of  the  temples  forms  a fenfibie  angle  in  this  infledlion.  Some- 
‘ times  the  forehead  terminates  there  in  a circular  form.  This  ap- 
^ pears  more  commonly  in  the  female  forehead,  where  the  hair 
^ raiely  terminates  In  a decided  point  in  the  middle.  The  angle 
^ juft  mentioned  gives  to  the  forehead  the  fquare  form;  but  if  this 
^ angle  extend  too  far,  it  changes  the  form,  and  becomes  a 
‘ defedt* 

* It  is  neceffary  to  diftingulfh  between  the  narrow  and  contradl- 
^ ed,  and  the  low  forehead.  This  laft  means  a forehead  on  which 

* the  hair  defeends  too  far,  and  mars  its  natural  proportion  in  re- 
^ fpedl  of  height,  which  is  the  third  part  of  the  face-  the  nofe 
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‘ occupying  the  fecond;  and  the  fpace  from  the  nofe  to  the  point 

* of  the  chin,  the  third.  The  narrow  and  contracted  forehead  Is 

* when  the  hair  encroaches  too  far  from  the  temples  upon  the  fore- 
‘ head,  and  dimimihes  its  requifite  breadth.  It  Is  that  of  the  hog 

* — To  the  fmall  forehead  is  afcribed  vivacity  of  temper,  a dif- 
‘ pofition  to  prattle,  unfteadinefs,  and  a rafh,  inconfiderate  judge- 

* ment ; but  the  narrow  forehead  Is  condemned  as  being  the  indi- 
‘ cation  of  folly,  of  Indociilty,  of  gluttony,  See.  The  ancient 

* Romanfe  confidered  a low  forehead,  when  not  excefliye,  as  a trait 

* of  beauty, 

‘ Infignem  tenul  fronte  Lycorlda 
‘ CyrI  torret  amor.’  Hor. 

Winckelmann  has  made  the  fame  remark,  which  certainly  well 
deferves  infertlon.  Let  him  fpeak  for  hlmfelf. 


XII. 

/ 

‘ The  forehead.  In  order  to  be  beautiful,  ought  to  be  low, 

* This  form  Is  fo  appropriated  to  all  the  Ideal  heads,  and  to  the 

* youthful  figures  of  ancient  art,  that  It  is  fufficient  to  enable  us 
‘ to  diftlnguifii  between  an  ancient  and  a modern  produdflon. 
‘ By  the  elevated  forehead  alone  I have  detedled  feveral  modem 
‘ bulls,  placed  very  high,  and  which  it  was  out  of  my  power  to 
‘ examine  very  clofely.  We  meet  with  very  few  of  our  artlfts 
‘ who  have  paid  attention  to  this  kind  of  beauty.  1 am  even 
‘ acquainted  with  fome  who,  in  figures  of  youth  of  both  fexes, 
‘ have  elevated  the  forehead  naturally  low,  and  made  the  hair  re- 
*•  tire,  in  order  to  produce  what  they  call  an  open  forehead.  In 

* this  atticle,  as  in  many  others,  Bernini  has  fought  for  beauty 
‘ by  means  diametrically  oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  ancients.’ 
(He  himfelf  had  an  elevated  and  fpacious  forehead,  and  for  this  rea- 
fon,  perhaps,  was  lefs  fond  of  fhort  foreheads.)  ‘ Baldinucci,  his 
‘ panegyrift,  informs  us  that  this  artift,  having  modelled  the  figure 
‘ of  Louis  XIV.  in  his  youth,  had  removed  upward  the, hair  of  the 
‘ young  king  from  off  the  forehead.  This  diffufe  Florentine, 
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* who  imagined  that  he  was  in  that  inRance  producing  a wonder- 
‘ ful  proof  of  his  hero's  delicacy  of  tafle,  only  expofed  his  want  of 
‘ ta6l  and  of  knowledge.  Any  one  may  make  the  experiment  on 
‘ a perfon  who  has  a low  forehead,  by  covering  the  hair  of  the  fore- 
‘ lock  with  his  fingers,  and  fiiopofing  the  forehead  to  be  fo  much 

* elevated ; he  will  be  immediately  ftruck  with  a certain  violation 

* of  proportion,  and  become  fenfihle  how' prejudicial  to  beauty  an 
‘ elevated  forehead  may  be.’  (That  is  to  {•d.j^forfuch  a given  fore- 
head, But  take  it  inverfeiy,  I confidently  maintain,  that  to  be 
convinced  of  the  bad  effedl  of  a low  forehead,  it  is  fufficient  to 
cover  with  the  finger  the  upper  part  of  an  elevated  forehead,  and 
to  fuppofe  it  fo  much  fhortened:  how  fcnfibly  vAW  the  violation  of 
proportion  then  appear!  I mean,  in  that  individual.  Any  face 
whatever  wull  always  be  difproportionate,  at  leaR  in  the  eyes  of 
an  experienced  phyfionomift,  the  moment  you  add  or  retrench. 
Winckelmann’s  obfervation,  therefore,  proves  nothing  either  as  to 
the  beauty  of  low,  or  the  iigllnefsof  elevated  foreheads:  though, 
on  the  other  hand,  I cheerfully  admit  that»  in  general,  low  fore- 
heads are  more  agreeable,  more  expreflive,  and  more  beautiful 
than  elevated  foreheads.) 

* In  conformity  to  this  maxim,  the  Circaffian  women,  to  have 

* the  appearance  of  a low  forehead,  comT  down  the  hair  of  the 
^ front  locks,  fo  that  it  approaches  almoR  to  the  eye-brows/  It 
is  impoffible  for  me  to  conceive  how  Winckelmann,  the  apofle  of 
beauty^  fhould  have  undertaken  the  elogium  of  fuch  a piece  of 
drefs ; or  how  Winckelmann  the phyfionomijl  could  have  pardoned 
It.) 

* Ancient  commentators  are  of  opinion  that  Horace,  in  cele- 

* brating  his  infignem.  tenut fronte  Lycorida,  meant  to  deferibe  a low 
‘ forehead  ; augujla  ^ parva  fronte^  quod  in  pukhritudinls  forma  com^ 

‘ mendari folet;  \_the  love  and fmall forehead^  ufually  ejleemed  an  article 
‘ of  heouty.~\  But  Cruquius  has  not  bit  the  meaning  of  this 

paffage,  for  he  fays,  in  the  remark  which  accompanies  it; 

‘ Tenuis  rotunda  frans  index  ejllihidims  mohilitatisfmphcitt  iijque 
*fne  procaci  pefulantia  doliCque  meretricis:  \^a fmall  round  forehead  is 

* the  indication  of  the  amorous peffmn^  of  levity  andfmplicity,  voithout^ 
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the  iafcivious  petiilence  and  the  cunning  of  the  court e%and  (The 
commentator  Cruqihus,  however,  exprefles  himfelf  with  more  phy- 
fionograical  accuracy  than  Winckelmann,  for  a fmall  rounded  fore- 
head is  neither  beautiful  nor  noble,  unlefs  it  be  only  half  convex.) 

* Francis  Junius  is  equally  miftaken  refpefting  the  word  tenuis^ 
*■  which  he  explains  by  the  apalon  kai  drofodes  mkopon  : \the Jleek 

* and  rofeid  forehcad\  of  Anacreon’s  Bythailas.  The  frons  tenuis 

* of  Horace  is  the  frons  hrevis  which  Martial  requires  in  a hand- 
< fome  youth.  Neither  is  it  proper  to  render  frons  minima  of  Circe 
‘ in  Petronious  by  petit  front,  as  the  French  tranflator  has  done, 

* as  the  forehead  may  be  at  once  broad  and  low.’  (Nay  more,  a 
a certain  breadth  of  forehead  ncceffarily  fuppofes  that  it  muft  be 
low.)  ‘ We  may  give  Arnobius  credit  for  his  affertion,  that 

* women  who  had  a high  forehead,  covered  the  upper  part  of  it 
‘ with  a fillet,  to  make  it  appear  fhorter.  To  give  the  face  the 

* oval  form  and  the  perfedlion  of  beauty,  the  hair  furrounding  the 

* forehead  muft  encompafs  the  temples  in  a circular  form,  a con- 
‘ formation  w^hich  w'e  land  in  all  beautiful  women.’  (And  w'hich 
is,  in  effedf,  the  moft  advantageous;  which  announces  equal  dig- 
nity of  foul,  and  accuracy  and  clearnefs  of  difeernment.)  ‘ This 

form  of  forehead  is  fo  appropriate  to  all  the  ideal  heads,  and  fi- 
^ gures  of  youth  of  ancient  art,  that  you  meet  wu’th  none  having 

* retiring  angles  and  without  hair  above  the  temples.  Very  few 

* of  our  modern  ftatuaries  have  made  this  remark ; in  all  modern 
^ reftaurations  of  youthful  male  heads  on  antique  ftatues,  you  ob- 
‘ ferve  at  once  this  injudicious  idea,  as  you  uniformly  find  the 
^ the  hair  advancing  in  dopes  upon  the  forehead.’ 

Let  us  now  return  to  Mr.  de  Pernetty,  who,  but  §or  this  di- 
grelfion,  would,  perhaps,  have  tired  us, 

* If  fome  authors  are  to  be  believed,  nothing  but  what  is  mean 

* and  effeminate  need  be  expedled  from  perfons  whofe  forehead 
‘ offends  in  refpedl  of  fmallncfs.  Fuchfius  adds,  that  they  are  ex- 

* tremely  irafcible,-unfteady,  volatile,  prattlers,  and  priggifti,  en- 
‘ vious,  affedled  admirers  of  great  aflions,  but  little  dlfpofed  to 

* imitate  them,  becaufe  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  being  too  con- 

* fined,  their  ideas  are  there  jumbled  and  confounded.  They  delight 
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* to  dim  you  with  proteiiatlons  of  friendfhip  and  benevolence,  but 
‘ the  heart  takes  httle  intereft  in  them ; they  are  quickly  lod  ia 

* their  attempts  to  reafon,  becaufe  they  are  able  neither  to  pre- 
‘ ferve  the  chain  entire,  nor  to  keep  fight  of  their  obje<d,  and  be- 
‘ caufe,  with  them,  the  tongue  always  outruns  the  mind. 

‘ A forehead  very  much  furrowed  and  wrinkled,  indicates  a man 
‘ thoughtful  and  full  of  care;  for  when  the  mind  is  ferioufly  em- 
‘ ployed,  whether  with  anxiety  or  forrow,  we  contradt  the  eye- 
‘ brows. 

*■  Thofe  who  have  a cloudy,  lowering  forehead,  are  meditating 

* melancholy  fcents,  or  daring  enterprifes;  for  this  reafon,  Terence 

* puts  thefe  words  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  charadlers,  to  his 
‘ friend  who  wore  a penlive  air:  exporrige  frontenii  fmooth  your 
‘ forehead. 

‘ When  the  wrinkles  or  furrows  have  a perpendicular  diredllon, 

* they  announce  a choleric  perfon  ; for  fuch  wrinkles  are  formed 
‘ in  the  paroxyfras  of  that  pallion.  The  Latins  call  this  kind  of 
‘forehead,  frons  rugdfa  : the  nvrbilly  forehead.  But  a forehead 
‘ hard  and  rough  (frons  afpera),  whofe  parched  hide  abforbs  the 
‘ rays  of  light,  indicates  impudence  and  ferocity.  Thele  are  what 
‘ we  call  bra%en  foreheads,  which  are  never  fufceptible  of  a blnfh, 
‘ and  have  a propenfit^  to  inhumanity,  and  to  many  other  vices/ 
(When  the  unevenneffes  are  well  difpofed,  fymmetrical  and  fquare, 
brazen  foreheads  of  this  fort  announce  a character  infinitely  ener- 
getic and  enterprifing:  but  it  would  be  extremely  wrong  to  accufc 
them  indlfcrimiriately  of  ferocity.  The  ferocious  is  a nveak  man, 
who,  under  the  dominion  of  an  arbitrary  impulfe,  rejoices  like  a 
madman  in  the  calamity  of  another;  who,  like  the  mifer,  em- 
ploys the  means  as  the  end.  Now  no  one  but  a being  exceliively 
weak,  can  overlook  the  end  of  an  adtion,  in  attaching  himfelf  to 
the  means. 

‘ The  Oneven  forehead  feemi  compofed  of  fmall  eminences, 
‘ which  form  as  it  were  ridges  intermixed  with  valleys  and  little 
‘hollows:  it  is  the  indication  of  a propenfity  to  trick  and  im- 
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‘ pofture,  erpecially  when  the  prominences  arc  the  effe^l  only  of 
‘ the  repcated'contra6lion  of  the  flcin,  and  of  the  raufcles  which 
‘ it  covers,  and  not  of  the  form  of  the  bone  of  the  fcull.  For 
‘ there  is  nothing  in  this  cafe  but  the  adlion  of  the  mufcles, 
‘ which,  being  an  efFe6l  of  the  will,  draw  back,  contiadf,  or  ex- 
‘ tend  the  fleln. — Now  it  is  univerfally  known,  that  it  is  the  pro- 
‘ perty  only  of  a cheat,  an  impoftor,  a knave,  to  mafic  his  fore- 
‘ head  at  pleafure,  by  imprefling  upon  it  whatever  motions  he 
‘ thinks  fit  to  pra6flfe.  To  unmaflc  him,  then,  we  mull  obferve 
‘ his  eyes,  in  v/hich  the  emotions  of  the  heart  are  more  naturally 
* difplayed.’  (How  eafy  is  it  to  view  the  fame  objedf  in  two 
different  points  of  light?  For  my  part,  it  appears  to  me  incontcfl- 
able,  Firft,  that  the  bony  part  of  the  forehead  never  changes : this 
it  is  impoffible  to  deny.  Secondly,  the  flcin  of  the  forehead  being 
fpread  over  the  bone,  it  mufl  be  regulated  by  the  latter;  it  has  the 
power  of  contraffion,  but  in  a certain  manner  only.  Thirdly,  the 
wrinkles  of  the  forehead  are  a confequence  of  the  motion  of  the 
fl<in,  and,  of  courfe,  a confequence  of  the  adlLon  of  the  motion  of 
thought,  of  feeling,  of  pain,  &c.  Jn  order,  then,  that  the  cheat 
fliould  not  betray  himfelf  by  the  forehead,  he  mufl  pofTefs  the 
power  of  fmoothlng  the  flcin  of  it  at  pleafure,  of  reducing  it  to  a 
flate  of  ina6livity  and  impaflibiiity.  The  ^wrinkles  are  the  inform- 
ers againfl  the  cheat;  they  contribute  more  to  unmaflc  him 
than  any  thing  elfe.  I.et  the  forehead  be  othei*wuTe  as  energetic, 
as  harfh  as  you  will,  the  man  is  not  for  that  a cheat,  God  did  not 
create  him  fuch.  It  is  true,  at  the  fame  time,  that  fuch  a quantity 
or  fuch  a dcfedl  of  energy,  may  favour  the  propenfity  to  roguery, 
but  does  not  neceflarily  lead  to  it,  and  the  bony  fyftem  of  the 
forehead  is,  at  moft,  only  an  indication  of  this  propenfity.  That 
being  the  cafe,  and  the  folid  parts  not  admitting  any  fpecies  of 
diffirnulation,  it  will  be  ftill  neceflary  to  confult  the  movements 
of  the  flcin,  or  the  wrinkles,  which  will  afiiil  us  in  refolving  the 
queftion.  Is  this  man  a cheat,  or  net?  Let  us  now  fuppofe,  that 
the  wrinkles  can  explain  the  myilery,  and  they  only  can  do  it,  is 
it  creditable  that  the  cheat  is  capable  of  effacing  their  traces  as 
eafily  as  he  can  wipe  the  fwrat  from  his  forehead  ? that  he  is  able 
to  extirpate  them  fo  completely,  as  to  prevent  the  poflibility  of 
their  re- appearance,  at  the  moment,  perhaps,  when  he  is  leaft 
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aware  of  it?  Never  will  he  acquire  the  power  of  doing  this; 
how  then  dares  any  one  affirm  with  a confident  tone,  that  the  cheat 
can  majh  his  forehead  at  pleafure  hy  imprefjing  on  It  ^'hatever  move^ 
meats  he  thinks  Jit  to  praStiJ'e  P Let  me  be  underltood,  however.  I 
do  not  fay  ‘ that  the  cheat  is  incapable  of  difguifing  himfelf  f 
on  the  contrary,  he  fometimes  fucceeds.  Neither  do  I fay,  ‘ that 

* the  forehead  is  always  the  infallible  deteftor  of  the  cheat;’  but 
1 fay,  ‘ that  if  the  cheat  is  liable  to  detedfion  by  the  forehead, 

‘ — it  matters  not  whether  it  be  the  folid  form  or  the  moveriient 

* of  the  fl<in  which  betray  him,— then  he  is  renedred  incapable  of 
‘ diffimulation,  as  he  has  neither  the  power  of  altering  the 
‘ bony  fyftem  of  the  forehead,  nor  of  effacing  its  diftindlive 
‘ wrinkles.’ 

It  is  eafier  to  pradfife  impofture  in  things  which  do  not,  than  in 
tliofe  which  do  exift,  and  that  is  one  of  the  cafes  in  which  it  may 
be  faid  ; ud  city  that  is  Jet  on  an  hill  cannot  he  hid, 

* There  are  then,*  continues  Mr,  de  Pernetty,  ‘ different  forts 

* of  foreheads,  and  thefe  differences  are  extremely  perceptible 
‘ even  to  thofe  who  confider  thena  wdth  no  extraordinary  degree 
‘ of  attention.  Some  prepoffefs  us  in  favour  of  the  perfon, 

‘ others  to  his  difadvantage.  In  effect,  a ferene  forehead  an- 

* nounces  habitual  tranquillity  of  foul,  and  gentlenefs  of  charac- 
‘ ter.  It  is  a faying  of  Seneca;  Nothing  is  truly  fublime  bat  the 
‘ moft  exalted  virtue,  and  nothing  great,  but  what  is,  at  the  fame 
‘ time,  calm  and  gentle.  The  region  of  the  atmofphere  next  the 
‘ flars  is  not  obfeured  with  clouds,  nor  agitated  with  tempeffs, 
‘ like  the  inferior  regions,  where  boifferous  winds  fpread  tumult 
‘ and  confufion  ; all  there  is  perfedl  tranquillity.  In  like  manner 
‘ a great  foul,  an  elevated  and  fublime  genius,  enjoys  undlilurbed 
‘ repofe  ; he  has  a modeft  and  gentle  air,  a ferene  and  majeftic 
‘ forehead. 

‘ But  an  open  and  inviting  forehead  is  very  frequently  the  in- 

* dication  of  fawning  and  flattery,  fometimes  of  a man  who  is 

* adfually  fpreading  a fnare  for  you.  We  fee  this  frontem  expor- 
‘ reChim  ^ hlandam  \Jmooth  and fa^vning  forehead^  in  dogs,  v;ho 
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* flatter  you  for  a bone  to  gnaw,  the  oppofite  of  the  fevere  and 
‘ cloudy  forehead,  which  is  the  index  of  anxiety,  of  harfhnefs  of 
‘ character,  foujetimcs  that  of  courage,  but  at  the  fame  time  of 
^ ferocity;  fuch  are  the  foreheads  of  the  lion,  the  bull,  aUd  the 

* maftiff.’ — (Thefe  three  foreheads,  which  Mr  de  Pernet;y  here 
jumbles  into  one  and  the  lame  clafs,  are  neverthelefs  entirely  dif- 
ferent.) 

‘ The  beauty  of  the  forehead  then  confills  not  only  in  itslarge- 

* nefs,  its  round  or  fquare  form;  but  in  its  exaOl  proportion  with 

* the  other  parts  of  the  face,  as  well  as  in  its  majeiiy,  its  feverity, 

^ * and  In  the  graces  which  accompany  thefe.  We  are  flruck  with 

‘ the  beautiful,  we  admire  it,  we  are  fubdued  by  the  graceful,  we 
‘love  it.  The  former  is  the  p?//c/>er  o£  the  Romans;  the  fecond 
‘ is  their  formafus,  or  their  pulchritudo  cum  venufiate  ; [beauty  and 
‘ grace  united.]] 

* An  ugly  forehead  is  one  that  offends  by  excefs  of  whatever 
‘ kinds  or  by  other  of  the  defedls  which  we  have  pointed  out,  un- 
‘ der  the  epithets  of  auftere,  rugged,  harjfh,  cloudy,  &c.  and  which 
‘ the  Romans  cxprefled  by  frons  gibhojcii  frons  ajperoy  rugojoy  olnu^ 
‘ bilofay  trifdsy  objcuray  ohduciay  fer alls y &c, 

‘ A forehead  wrinkled,  before  age  has  imprefled  Its  own  traces, 
‘ indicates  a melancholic  temperament,  which  has  been  plunged  in 
‘ the  anxieties  and  inquietudes  of  bufinefs,  engaged  in  the  purfuits 
‘ of  ungratiiied  ambition,  or  in  a couvfe  of  uninterrupted  and  fe- 
‘ vere  application  to  ftudy;  but  the  ftern  conffridled  forehead, 
‘ which  the  Romans  called  frons  coTiftri£lay  from  caperatay  ufually 
‘ denotes  feverity  and  malignant  cenfure,  as  well  as  envy.  Hence 

* that  expreflion  of  Petronlus,  alluding  to  Cato  the  Cenfor ; 

Quid  me  fpedfatis  conftridla  fronte  Catones? 

‘ It  may  therefore  be  laid  down  as  a general  propofition,  mom^ 
^Jlrurn  in  fronte,  rnomjlrum  in  animo  : [_A  monfier  in  joreheatiy  a mon^ 
^Jler  in  mind.  ] 

‘ As  to  the  lines  or  furrows  perceptible  in  the  forehead,  and 
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‘ wiiich  crofsit  in  height,  in  breadth,  or  in  any  other  diredion,  it 

* is  well  known  that  the  fewer  in  number  and  of  the  lefs  depth 

* thefe  lines  are,  the  more  they  denote  humidity  of  temperament, 

‘ as  may  be  obferved  in  infants,  in  young  perfons,  and  in  females. 

‘ Broad  lines  announce  a gentle  v»^armth,  becaufe  it  is  tempered  by 
‘ humidity,  and  dtfeover  a gay  and  cheerful  difpofition,  which  has 
‘ not  been  greatly  foured  by  the  reverfes  of  fortune*  Narrow  lines 
‘ feem  to  be  peculiar  to  female.'?,  and  men  of  an  effeminate  charadler. 

‘ There  are  ufually  five  or  feven  lines,  never  lefs  than  three.  Such 
‘ as  are  flraight  and  continuous  indicate  a happy  temperament, 
< confiancy,  firmnefs,  and  redfitude.  Thofe  which  are  broken 

* and  wind  about  irregularly  are  an  indication  of  the  contrary, 

* when  they  recede  very  much  from  the  flraight  line,  and  interfedl 
‘ each  other  in  different  diredfions.  The  lines  which  extend  in 

* ramifications,  are,  it  is  faid,  the  Indication  of  a projedfor,  of  a 
‘ man  irrefolutc  and  unfteady.’ 

I have  only  to  add,  that  I pretend  not  to  approve  of  every  thing 
which  I have  paffed  over  without  remark  in  thefe  different  ex- 
tradls.  A more  particular  difeufiion  would  have,  of  itfelf,  filled  a 
volume.  Befides,  the  obfervations  of  the  authors  whom  1 have 
quoted,  ought  to  have  been  fupported  by  accurate  drawings,  with- 
©ut  which  WQ  always  fay  too  much,  or  too  little,  in  phyfiognomy. 


ADDITIONS 

To  THE  PRECEDING  CHAPTER.  A, 

The  annexed  plate  will  elucidate  feveral  of  our  dodfrinal  po~ 
fitions,.  Sagacity,  perfpicacity^  prof iindity~-\.htiQ  are  the  qualities  I 
fpy  in  the  three  profiles  under  infpedHon.  No.  i is  not  an 
uniyerfal  genius;  he  feledls,  and  attaches  himfelf  to  a particular 
point:  No.  2 embraces  a more  ample  field,  and  ranges  through 
it  at  its  eafe:  No,  3 lays  hold,  in  objedfs,  of  every  thing  they 
prefent:  be  digs,  he  penetrates,  he  examines  them  in  their  com- 
bination, he  decompounds  them,  and  confiders  all  the  parts  fepa' 
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ratdy.  i,  Is  the  bcfl  diTpofed  for  the  arts  ; 2,  has  mo(l  tajle ; 5, 
is  the  greateft  philofopher.  Forehead  i,  has  nothing  keen,  it  is 
fxmple  and  open:  this  man  is  capable  of  extraAing  the  quinteifence 
of  things,  without  employing  violent  efforts  : his  look  concen- 
trates, as  in  a focus,  the  rays  which  the  forehead  has  colleAed. 
With  that  contour  more  fliaded  and  mor^  compaA,  2,  will  better 
diftinguifh,  and  aA  with  greater  effeA,  than  the  preceding  : 3, 
advances  direAly  to  the  point : what  he  has  once  laid  hold  of,  he 
never  lets  go : he  difpofes  his  materials  with  more  care  and^reflec- 
tion,  but  with  Icfs  intelligence  and  tafle  than  the  other  two  : His 
bony  coullitution  implies  mental  firmnefs  not  eafily  to  be  fhaken 
or  turned  from  his  purpofe.  The  form  of  the  forehead,  however, 
ilopes  rather  too  much,  and  the  projeAion  refulting  from  it  is  too 
mean  to  permit  this  head  to  rank  among  thofe  of  great  men.  It 
is  impofiible  for  me  to  exprefs  it  too  decidedly,  the  fmalleft  con- 
cavity of  forehead  is  of  aflonilhing  fignihcancy,  and  is  frequently 
inexprcflibly  injurious  to  the  charaAer.  Obferve  farther,  in  thefe 
three  portrait?,  the  harmony  of  the  forehead  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  face,  with  the, contour  of  the  nofe,  the  cheekbone,  the  lips, 
the  chin,  the  eyes,  the  eye-brows,  and  the  hair.  Were  I a prince, 
1,  fhould  be  my  dehgner : 2,  my  reader : and  3,  my  comptroller- 
general.  ■ , 


Seneca.  B. 

This  head  cannot  pofTibly  be  that  of  Seneca,  if  he  is  the  author 
of  the  works  which  bear  his  name.  The  forehead  indeed  fuggefts 
the  richncfs  of  imagination,  and  the  energy  of  the  Latin  philo-r 
fopher,  but  fo  far  from  harmonifing  with  his  delicacy  and  inge- 
nious manner,  it  is  harfh,  inflexible,  untraAablc.  The  whole 
of  the  phyfionomy  bears  the  fame  imprefs.  Every  thing  in  it 
is  full  of  force  and  impetuofity;  every  thing  announces  violent 
palTions,  eafily  roufed,  but  calmed  with  difficulty.  There  is  in 
each  part  feparately,  and  in  their  union,  a ffiocking  coarfenefs 
and  vulgarity.  The  arrangement  of  the  hair  and  of  the  beard, 
the  form  of  the  eye-brows,  that  of  the  mouth,  of  the  chin  and 
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«eck,  equally  contribute  to  produce  this  difagreeable  efFcft.  This 
face,  however,  is  not  deftitute  of  intereft,  becaufe  it  is  complete 
and  homogeneous  in  all  its  points.  Whenever  he  pleafr-s,  he  will 
be  all  eye,  and  all  ear;  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  faying  a great 
deal.  That  fufpicious  look  pries  into  your  thoutjhts  and  oifeovers 
them.  The  wrinkles  about  the  root  of  the  nofe  and  the  eyebrow’-s 
conceal  an  hundred  answers  inilead  of  one  to  every  queftlon  you 
can  propofe.  Do  not  undertake  to  fubdue  that  iorebfad.  if  it  re- 
fill you.  The  month  promifes  at  moll  a charafl^^r  frank  and 
trully:  but  you  mull  expedl  from  it  neither  delicacy  nor  ceremo- 
nious circiimfpc6lion.  Finally,  the  nofe  is  fuperior  to  ali  the  reft; 
and,  without  reaching  the  fublime,  denotes  a mind  energetic,  pro- 
duftive,  penetrating,  which,  with  ali  its  coarfenefs,  is  replete  with 
ingenuity  and  farcaftic  humour. 


Addition  C, 

Here  is  another  pretended  Seneca,  very  different  from  the  pre- 
ceding, but  altogether  as  indifferent  a repreferrtation  in  its  way. 
The  profile  has,  however,  ten  times  nfore  Ingenuity  and  delicacy 
than  the  large  portrait.  The  forehead,  confidered  fcparatvly  is 
not  much  fupenor,  if  you  will : nay,  perhaps  it  contains  not  very 
extraordinary  fenfe,  but  you  cannot  refufe  to  it  either  profound 
capacity^  or  power  of  reafoning,  or  uncommon  firmnefs  ; if  turns 
every  objedl  over  and  over,  and  examines  it  on  all  fides.  The  reft: 
of  the  contour  is  perfectly  homogeneous,  animated  with  the  fame 
fpirit  of  analyfis  and  penetration,  but  affoclated  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  moll  exquifite  taite.  The  eye  too  difeovers  fuperior  fa- 
gacity.  The  forehead  is  the  only  part  where  I do  not  find  this ; 
it  is  not  fufticicntly  gentle  to  charadlerife  the  man  of  tafte,  and  for 
that  reafon  it  prefents  a contrail.  It  is  this  part  which  forbids 
me  to  afcribe  to  the  face  below  delicacy  of  feeling,  though  I readily 
allow  It  that  of  judging.  The  whole  announces  more  ingenuity 
than  ftrong  fenfe. 


VoL.  III. 
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Addition  D. 

I have  forgotten  whom  this  portrait  reprefents,  but  a name  Is 
of  no  fignificancy,  and,  I will  anfwer  for  It,  the  original  Is  a man 
prudent  and  clear-fighted,  an  accurate  difcerner,  and  a juft  reafon- 
cr,  Without  reaching  the  fublime,  without  being  a phllofopher, 
properly  fo  called,  or  a poetical  genius,  he  is  a man  of  fcience,  of 
erudition,  and  poffeflTcd  of  very  extenfive  knowledge.  Refolute 
from  ehara£fer,  he  will  fliriiik  from  no  trial,- and  if  attacked,  will 
maintain  his  ground.  His  fquare  forehead  bears  witnefs  to  a pro- 
digious memory,  much  good  fenfe,  and  a firmnefs  whicli  will  de- 
generate rather  into  obftinacy  than  into  feverity.  Foreheads 
which,  in  the  whole,  are  as  prominent  as  the  one  before  us,  and 
which,  the  wrinkles  excepted,  approach  to  the  perpendicular  form, 
generally  exclude  aquiline,  doping,  and  turned  nofes,  but  they  al- 
moft  always  admit  a projefiing  under  lip  and  chin,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, In  the  portrait  of  Zuinglius.  Perfons  thus  conformed  will 
maintain  a diftingullhed  place  in  CoiincI!  and  In  the  cabinet:  you 
may  employ  them  to  advantage  in  laborious  difcufhons,  whether 
in  literature  or  In  politics. 


Kleinjogg.  E, 

The  Rustic  Socrates. 

This  form  of  face  Is  neither  fublime,  nor  of  a regular  beauty; 
but  fuch  as  it  is  here  prefented  muft,  however,  be  allowed  to  pals 
for  beautiful.  You  dlftinguifti'  in  it  a certain  elevation,  much 
gentlenefs,  wlfdom,  ferenity  and  fimplicity,  lefs  depth  than  good 
fenfe,  clearnefs  rather  than  a tafte  for  refearch,  and,  as  the  biogra- 
' pher  Kleinjogg  has  well  eXpreffed  it,  thought,  feeling,  and  atllon 
are  here  in  complete  harmony.  I fpoke  a little  ago  of  the  afto- 
nilhing  fignlfication  refultlng  from  the  fmalleft  doping  of  the 
forehead,  viewed  in  profile.  The  fuperior  arch  of  the  one  before 
us  is  as  pure,  as  happy  as  it  podibly  can  be;  it  requires  an  eye  tlie 
moft  experienced  to  difeover  tbe  alinoll  imperceptible  cavity  which 
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lias  fiipt  into  the  drawing,  from  the  eye-brows  to  the  place  where 
tlielipper  part  of  the  forehead  begins  to  bend,  and  yet  the  failure 
in  this  Tingle  trait  is  fufhcient  to  derange  the  whole  form  of  the 
forehead,  to  blunt  the  line  of  the  contour,  and  to  w'eaken  the  phy- 
fiognomicarexpreffion.  I mull:  iikewife  find  fault  with  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  frontal  finns,  the  tranfition  from  the  foiehead  to 
the  nofe,  which  is  not  fufficiently  clear,  which  does  not  flow  eafily, 
and  imperceptibly  melt  away,  and,  for  that  reafon,  produces  a 
difadvantageous  effed.  The  nofe,  as  well  as  the  eye,  is  replete 
with  delicacy  and  dignity,  and  unveils  a mind  fufceptible  of  the 
higheft  cultivation,  I find  in  the  mouth  a charader  of  refiedion, 
a difcernment,  and  a fagacity  extremely  rare  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country,  but  the  print  exhibits  a degree  of  exadlnefs, 
order,  and  neatnefs,  to  which  the  original  feldom  reflrided  him- 
felf  but  on  fdtivals,  The  void  which  here  appears  in  the  contour 
of  the  jaw,  muft  certainly  be  a deviation  from  the  truth,  becaufe 
it  forms  a contraft  with  the  wrinkles  which  furrow  the  reft  of  the 
face.  Were  I called  upon  to  charaderife  this  man,  1 would  place 
him  in  the  fpremoft  rank  of  perfons  endowed  witn  good  fenfe  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I would  place  him  very  low  In  the  clafs 
of  tender,  feeling,  or  paftionate  foulsw.  As  a foundation  for  fuch 
decifion,  I would  confult  only  the  forehead,  and  the  perpendicu- 
larity of  the  upper  lip,  though  in  this  laft  fedion  there  is  fome- 
ihing  blended  which  gives  it  a tint  of  goodnefs.  In  general,  this 
phyftonomy  is  an  intcrefting  flower  in  the  garden  of  the  creation : 
at  the  moment  I write,  this  flower  droops  and  dies,  ..and  its  fall 
fills  every  honeft  heart  with  regret* 


t 
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Addition  F. 

Kleinjogg  in  Contour# 

I 

1. 

This  is  ftill  the  profile  of  Kleinjogg.  It  is  only  a fimple  out- 
line, and  fomewhat  hard,  but  given  with  fo  much  the  more  pre- 
cifion,  energy,  and  harmony.  In  this  fleetch,  the  arch  of  the  fore- 
head is  not  fo  eafy,  fo  clear,  fo  delicate,  as  in  the  print;  but  the 
continuation  of  the  outline,  and  its  tranfition  to  the  nofe,  appear 
to  me  natural  and  true.  , A forehead  like  this,  implies  the  certain- 
ty of  an  acute  difeernment  and  found  judgment  of  things,  and, 
in  this  refpe£l,  it  difputes  the  fuperiority  with  the  preceding,  at 
leaft  as  far  as  the  lower  feffcion  is  concerned.  The  look  alfo  is 
more  found  and  more  penetrating.  In  both  figures  the  noftrils 
have  equal  delicacy,  and  the  hair  indicates  a man  intelligent,  gen- 
tle, and  tradable. 


II. 

In  this  head  I difeover  an  enterprifing  fpirit,  applying  itfelf 
with  ardor  to  whatever  it  is  engaged  in,  and  purfuing  with  undi- 
verted induftry  what  it  has  once  begun.  1 aferibe  to  it  more  prac- 
tical reafon  than  philofophic  penetration.  It  is  much  more  cho- 
leric than  Kleinjogg;  has  a greater  facility  in  catching  details,  but 
is  lefs  capable  of  comprehending  a whole.  The  forehead,  in  par- 
ticular, is  one  of  thofe  which  contain  a multitude  of  ideas,  clearly 
perceived  and  clearly  unfolded.  The  whole  form  is  perftdly 
adapted  to  a man  ofbufinefs  in  a middling  condition. 


voun. 
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You  will  find  in  the  third  moft  ingenuity,  gentlenefs,  fenfihility, 
and  even  wit.  There  is  here  a propenfity  to  devotion,  and  that 
propcnfity  is  necefiary  to  him.  Every  feature  depicts  a man  calm 
and  compofed,  who  refle<5ts  maturely,  and  who  examines  at  leifure. 
The  forehead  has  fcarcely  any  prominence ; there  is  nothing  bold, 
nothing  hard  in  its  outline;  nothing  which  bears  the  mark  of  a 
daring  or  creative  genius.  It  announces  more  wifdom  than 
fagacity,  and  Is  the  oppofite  of  2,  which  difplays  more  fagacity  than 
wifdom.  In  other  refpeAs,  the  whole  of  the  phyfionomy  is  wonder- 
fully harmonious:  the  eye,  the  mouth,  the  nofe,  the  chin,  every 
thing  correfponds  to  the  fundamental  charadfer,  every  thing  is  ani- 
mated with  one  and  the  fame  fpirit  of  attention. 
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Addition  G. 

\ 

It  is  now  more  requinte  than  ever  to  apply  the  general  rule, 
according  to  which  we  have  laid  it  down  as  a principle,  ‘ That 
‘ every  thing  is  homogeneous  in  man:  that  each  part,  and  each 
‘ part  of  that  part  prefcrves  more  or  lefs  the  character  of  the 
‘ whole/ 

The  fmallefl:  wrinkle  of  the  forehead  is  analogous  to  the  flruc» 
ture  of  the  whole  forehead,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  an  effedl  of  the 
whole.  Now  there  is  no  efhdf  without  a caufe,  and  every  thing 
may  be  traced  up  to  its  fource.  Such  as  is  the  foil,  fuch  are  the 
fruits  which  it  produces;  fuch  as  is  the  forehead,  fuch  are  the 
wrinkles  formed  in  it.  Foreheads  entirely  fmooth  are  not  Icfs  rare 
than  characlers  completely  good  or  completely  wicked.  The 
moft  imperceptible  trait  is  ftill  a phyfiognomical  line.  Examine 
the  foreheads  of  changelings-born  ; nothing  can  be  more  exprefilve 
or  more  (Iriking  than  the  wrinkles  of  their  foreheads  ; they  are 
abvays  many  in  number,  deeply  tiaced,  crofled,  and  interfered. 
The  w’nnkles  impreffed  by  care  differ  prodigioufly  from  thofe 
w'hich  arc  the  effect  of  joy.  In  ferlous  meditation  the  ilcin  of  the 
forehead  coarj  aCts  quite  differently  from  what  it  does  in  the  mo- 
ment of  recreation.  ^ 

Among  thefe  foreheads  there  is  not  a fingle  one  either  fmooth 
enough,  or  In  a ftylc  fufficiently  great  to  infure  refper  from 
the  wrinkles  alone  ; hut  it  is  likewife  <true,  that  to  render 
them  more  fenfihle,  the  engraver  has  ftrengthened  them  a little; 
and  the  phvfiognumical  expi\flion  always  fuffers  when  the  wrinkles 
of  the  forehead  are  (Irongly  marked,  and  efpecially  when  the  con- 
tradtion  of  tue  fldn  Is  not  a voluntary  movement. 

The  four  forelicads  of  the  preceding  plate  all  belong  to 
perfons  of  fenfe.  Scrupulous  to  excefs,  i.  exhaufts  hirnfclf  in 
plans  and  projeds.  3.  PoiTeffes  capacity,  and  an  alloniiliing  me- 
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jHory,  but  I difcover  in  him  nothing  great.  3.  Is  judicious  with- 
out much  penetration.  4.  Has  moft  genius  and  greatell  powers 
•of  reafoning. 


Addition  H.  • 

To  judge  of  thefe  from  the  form  and  from  the  wrinkles,  i.  ap- 
pears to  me  the  wifeft  of  the  four.  2,  Is  more  energetic,  more 
penetrating,  more  firm,  but  he  is  ^Imo^ioo  ralional._,  3.  Is  a cha- 
rafter  of  brafs,  poffefiing  lefs  reflexion,  and  more  force  than  the 
two  preceding.  He  does  not  eafily  yield  to  imprefiions,  he  refills 
them  long,  he  dillrulls  them;  but  once  received,  they  are  never  to 
be  effaced.  Let  him  then  take  good  head  how  he  adopts  an  idea, 
and  be  fure  that  he  Is  fulSciently  afcertained  of  Its  truth!  Feel- 
ing and  experience  attradl  me  in  preference  to  4.  Purity,  gene- 
rofity,  ferenity,  tranquillity,  and  geritlenefs ; he  poffeffes  all  thefe, 
and,  befides,  an  affedlonate  character,  though  in  his  attachments 
he  will  difcover  more  conllancy  than  warmth. 
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Fo'ehea(3s  fuch  as  tliefe  have  nt>  real  cxiflence.  Such  a pcr» 
pendicularity  and  fuch  a curve  cannot  go  together,  the  one  ex- 
clude s the  other.  Nature,  in  all  her  organifations,  rejeds  ftralght 
liru  s:  they  are  no  where  to  be  found,  and  as  the  progreflion  of  a 
curve,  they  iiiiply  a contiadidlon.  The  contoury',  is  the  moil 
fhe)cking  of  the  hx.  Juft  begins  to  enter  into  the  order  of  pof- 
,fihic  beings  but  the  others  gradually  depart  from  it.  The  more 
a iovehead  ihall  approach  one  of  thefe  forms,  the  more  deftitute 
fuel)  a perfon  vrill  be  of  warmth  and  imagination:  it  neceftarily 
fuppofes  a iluggifh  underftanding  and  a temperament  of  ice. 

What  a difference  between  all  thefe  firft  five  foreheads  and  No, 
*6'  How  natural  this  laft  is!  How  much  it  puts  us  at  our  eafe  ! 
For  wlvatevcr  deviates' from  Nature  inflids  pain,  whereas  we  are 
always  pieafed  and  rendered  happy  by  a regular  form.  The  one 
before  us  does  not  rife  to  fuperiority,  bat  it  denotes  a clear  and 
found  judgment,  proGudive  force,  the  gifts  of  reflcdion  and  elo- 
quence. 


■ o 
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Addition  K; 

From  I.  to  7.  the  frontal  finus  gradually  ftrengthens,  and  the 
phyfiognomical  expreflion  refulting  from  thefe  cavitas  thence  be- 
comes more  and  more  fatal.  Stricfly  fpeaking,  forehead  1 may 
be  fenfjble,  but  2 is  evidently  lefs  io,  and  will  never  foim  any  but 
imperfect  and  confufed  ideas.  3.  Is  a little  better  tlian  2;  and  4, 
would  be  fuperior  to  3.  if  it  doped  more  backward.  5.  Is  under 
the  dominion  of  that  fpecies  of  obftinacy  which  is  pecuhar  to 
mental  imbecility,  and  this  defedt  becomes  Hill  more  glaring  ia 
Nos.  6,  and  7. 

With  ever  fo  moderate  a fhare  of  inftlndt,  of  tadl  and  experi- 
ence, after  the  flighteft  lludy  of  the  forms  and  ftylc  of  Nature,  it 
mull  be  evident,  beyond  the  pofiibility  of  doubt,  that  with  fore- 
heads fimilar  to  thefe,  the  reft  of  the  face  is  comj^Rctiy  irreguiay 
«nd  difgufting. 
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Addition  L, 


You  may  believe  me  on  my  word,  of  all  thefe  contours  there  Is 
rot  a fingle  one  which  can  pofiibly  exift;  or,  admitting  the  polfi- 
bility,  it  would  infallibly  imply  the  greateft  mental  weaknefs,  not 
to  fay  complete  imbecility.  Your  own  tadl  muft  have  already  an- 
ticipated or  confirmed  this  decifion;  if  not,  make  the  experiment 
for  yourfelf;  run  over  a thoufand  filhouettes,  ftudy  ten  thoufand 
foreheads  (J  have  ftudied  tlioufands  and  ten  thoufands),  and  you 
will  univerfally  find,  as  I have  done,  the  uniform  language  of  truth. 
There  may  be  foreheads  fimilar  to  the  five  laft  from  b to  f;  but 
never  will  they  thus  terminate  in  a point.  Never  have  the  laws 
cf  Nature  aflbciated  this  point,  this  rapid  tranfition,  with  a curve 
fo  decided,  and  whatever  contradids  Nature,  is  falfe  or  ridiculous. 
In  the  foreheads  </,  e,  f,  the  tranfition  to  the  nofe  ought  to  be 
gentle,  and  almoft  without  flope.  Obferve,  I entreat,  the  con- 
cavity of  Fy  keep  it  in  memory,  look  for  it,  and  if  ever  you  find  it 
in  a perfon  ever  fo  little  diftinguifhed,  name  him,  and  I will  cheer- 
fully fubmit  to  any  punilhment  you  pleafe  to  inili^b. 


Toim. 
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Addition  M, 

All  thefe  forms  are  contrary  to  Natuie,  a Alone  {llll  refem* 
bles  it  lefs  or  more.  There  would  be  a certain  degree  of  dignity 
in  h,  but  for  the  fliarp  point  which  terminates  it.  c Is  finking  in- 
to obdur;icy:  I could  fuppofe  it  pofTelTed  of  memory,  nay,  even  of 
fagacity;  but  it  is  equally  defective  in  the  qualifies  of  the  heart, 
and  in  the  reafoning  powers.  From  dx.o  have  frightful  cari- 
catures of  obilinacy  the  moil  inflexible. 

Let  us  exhibit  in  contrail  an  open  forehead  prompt  at  feiz- 
ing  and  unfolding  its  ideas.  I difcern  in  this  pronle  a gentle  fea- 
fibility,  but  which  will  never  rife  into  a wild  enthufiafm.  Accu- 
racy, facility,  and  aluminous  mind;  an  exquifite judgment,  always 
fupported  on  good  principles;  upright  and  found  reafon,  which, 
v/ithout  ftifling  the  emotions  of  the  heart,  knows  how  to  reftrain 
them  within  proper  bounds — I promife  to  myfelf  all  thefe  qualities 
in  the  original. 


Addition  N, 

The  form  of  the  forehead  determines  the  entire  form  of  the 
face.  This  part  alone  is  fuffident  to  the  obferver  to  enable  him 
to  frame  a judgment  of  the  whole,  and  to  cftablilh  his  indudions. 
Let  the  contour  of  the  forehead  be  exadly  defigned,  and  you  will 
fee  at  once  whether  the  refl:  of  the  profile  is  well  given  or  not. 

The  filhouettes  i,  2,  3,  reprefent  the  fame  individual,  but  they 
have  not  been  traced  with  equal  accuracy.  Though  I never  faw 
the  original,  I believe,  however,  that,  excepting  the-  under  part  of 
the  nofe,  copy  i,  is  the  moll  faithful.  3.  Is  of  a charader  more 
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iinpoliflied  and  more  fuperficlal  than  2.  and  this  again  is  inft.  . , 
I.  as  to  the  traits  adjoining  to  the  mouth. 

There  is  more  continuity  in  No.  i.  Independently  of  a CC; 
tain  childifh  Iimplicity,  you  find  in  it  ptecifion,  depth,  and  force 
—not  fuch  as  rifes  to  vehemence,  but  that  fpecies  of  force  which 
is  the  refult  only  of  a gentle  elafiicity.  The  forehead  alone  indi- 
cates a delicate  ftrudlure,  little  formed  for  impetuous  emotions. 

In  4.  every  thing  announces  elevation.  You  likewife,»hTcern  in 
it  a mind  violent,  reftlefs,  ever  aiming  a^t  bringing  itfelf  forward. 
Of  a conception  uncommonly  rapid,  he  analyfes  not  his  ideas  with 
the  coolnefs  of  refledlion.  Rarely  will  he  call  a look  behind. 
This  man  has  the  pride  of  great  fouls,  but  he  muft  combat  ob- 
llinacy,  and  that  is  a difficult  taflc.  If,  however,  an  interefting 
objedl  fhould  happen  to  divert  his  attention,  it  may  be  in  his 
power,  at  lead,  for  fome  moments,  to  bend  his  ftately  character. 

The  almofi;  imperceptible  finking  of  the  forehead  gives  to  5’,  an 
air  more  fevere  and  lefs  tradlable.  The  mouth  llkewife  is  moie 
reafonable,  more  fevere,  and  confcqnently  lefs  gentle  than  that  of 
No.  4. 


Addition  O. 


Four  filhouettes  traced  by, an  unexperienced  hand:  they  rather 
lead  us  to  conjecture  that  thefe  are  extraordinary  perfonages,  than 
announce  that  they  are  fuch.  The  lips  are  fadly  maimed,  and 
for  that  reafon  the  expreflion  of  them  is  either  vague  or  mean. 
Thefe  phyfionomies,  which,  by  the  way,  I am  not  acquainted 
with,  are  very  judicious,  replete  with  ferenity,  franknefs,  and 
rediitude.  * 

f 4.  Is  a noble  fellow,  in  every  fenfe  of  the  word  : his  features 
form  the  greatefl;  contrail  with  i,  but  this  difference  is  by  no 
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means  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  latter  ; he  is  indeed  lefs  enter- 
prifing  than  the  other,  but  he  inveftigatcs  objedts  more  pro- 
foundly, and  aiialyfes  them  better.  Though  the  nofe  of  2.  is 
certainly  defeaive  in  point  of  defign,  it  difplays,  however,  extreme 
delicacy  of  fenfe  and  judgment.  I would  choofe  the  3.  in  pre- 
ference, for  my  counfellor;  and,  in  affairs  of  importance,  would 
carefully  fliuii  whatever  was  not  fandlioned  by  his  approbation. 
Thefe  are  the  perfons  who  deferve  a place  4n  the  cabinets  of  pnnces. 
With  fuch  guides  it  is  fcarcely  pofhble  to  fall  into  very  grofs  im- 
prudence. 


Addition  P. 

I am  going  to  prefent  to  my  readers  different  profiles  of  one 
of  the  gieatefl  men  of  the  age  we  live  in;  and  thefe  copies  will 
fiitnifli  an  interefting  text  for  my  phyriognomical  remarks  on  the 
forehead  and  occiput.  My  commentary  was  cornpofed  a conf- 
derable  time  ago,  but  previoufly  to  publication  I had  an  ardent  de- 
fire  of  perfonal  acquaintance  with  him  who  is  the  fubjed  of  it.  I 
at  length  obtained  this  fatisfadion  in  Augufl  17S5,  and  am  in- 
debted for  it  to  the  Count  dc  Reufs  and  his  lady.  I was  per- 
fuaded  beforehand  that  I fhould  difeover  in  the  original  many 
things  which,  to  no  purpofe,  I looked  for  in  his  portrait;  a 
variety  of  details  which  efcape  even  painters  the  mcfl  celebrated 
for  their  fleill  in  taking  likencffes.  My  conjedures  have  been 
completely  juflified.  How  is  it  poffible  to  reproduce,  by  the 
pencil  or  the  graver,  and  efpecially  in  buds,  a tall  flature,  com- 
plete and  homogeneous  in  all  its  parts — the  noble  limplicity  of  his 
deportment — his  flep  firm,  but  light  and  eafy — the  dufley  com- 
plexion, without  being  pale,  which  may  be  denominated  ile  colour 
of  nudltrtion — and  that  delicate  carnation  which  belongs  exclufvely 
to  the  thinhrl  1 muff  farther  pafs  over  in  filence  whatever  was 
expreffive  and  fignificant  in  Mi\  Bonnet’s  manner  of  receiving  me; 
for  it  is  of  that  gentleman  I fpeak.  It  is  with  the  portraits  of  this 
illuflrious  fcholar,  as  wdth  all  thofe  of  foperior  men ; a likenefs  is 
dillinguifhable,  though  the  refemblance  be  imperfed. 
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The  four  portraits  which  we  are  going  to  examine  have  a 
fund  of  good-nature  and  reflection.  In  the  filhouette,  which, 
however,  is  far  from  being  perfeCtly  exaCt,  the  forehead  is  expref-. 
fed  with  the  greatefl  truth:  it  fliews  moil  diftinCUy  the  analytical 
thinker, 

I cannot  fay  fo  much  of  the  profile.  No.  6,  which  is  the  recent 
production  of  a friend  particularly  attached  to  Mr.  Bonnet.  It 
is  pofiible  that  the  copy  may  have  loft  more  or  lefs  in  the  hands 
of  the  engraver;  but  as  it  was  etched  after  the  drawing  itfelf, 
the  principal  form  cannot  have  been  greatly  altered.  This  one  is, 
however,  too  much  lengthened,  and  fiom  that  very  circumftance 
does  not  do  jufticc  to  the of  the  original.  Notwltb- 
ftanding  this  fault,  1 declare,  in  preference,  for  this  head,  as  far 
as  the  occiput  is  concerned,  though  this  part,  after  all  is  not  fiifii- 
ciently  fhaded.  Cover  every  thing  belonging  to  the  face,  proper- 
ly fo  called;  (hew  to  the  phyfionomift  that  occiput  only — he  will 
not  hefitate  an  inftant  to  aferibeto  it  an  immenfe  capacity.  He 
will  not  be  aftonifhed,  at  leaft  he  will  not  contradiCl  you,  if  you 
fay,  ‘ Here  is  a fphere  of  ideas,  clear,  diftinCt,  and  well  arranged, 
‘ which  no  other  organifation  is  capable  of  embracing,  or  even  of 
‘ meafuring.  There  is  in  that  immenfe  multitude  of  ideas  neither 
* confufion  nor  oppofition.  The  vaft  produClions  of  that  mind 
‘ bear,  both  in  the  combined  whole,  and  in  each  part,  the  imprefs 
‘ of  clearnefs,  of  exr  Ctnefs,  and  preclfion.  Few  men  unite,  as  he 
‘ does,  fo  rx'A\c\\ penetration,  hnoavledge  fo  extenfive,  and  fuch  powers 
‘of  arrangement-  X\vce.t  qualities  which  fo  rarely  meet,  or  which 
‘ are  Ccarcely  ever  to  be  found  in  juft  proportion.  This  head  con- 
‘ tains  the  gem  of  twenty-four  volumes  of  phllofophy,  through  the 
whole  of  which  runs  the  fame  fpirit  of  clearnefs,  profundity,  and 
‘ harmony.* 

No  one  has  Teen  Bonnet  who  has  not  fern  his  fcull.  On  accoufit 
of  this  part  alone,  a head  fo  extraordinary,  fo  unique,  deferves  to 
be  modelled  in  plalfter,  and  placed  in  every  academy.  Nothing 
more  would  be  wanting  to  reconcile  to  our  fclence  the  moft  ob- 
ftinate  unbelievers — for  it  is  an  admitted  point,  that  Haller  per- 
haps excepted,  it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  the  example  of  a 
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genius  pofn-iTed  of  tlie  proJigions  extent  and  univeifality  of  Bon- 
net—and  it  is  equally  certain,  that  a fcull  like  bis  is  a phenomenon 
altogether  as  rare  as  hirnfelf,  perl-nps  unparalleled.  What  an  ad- 
vantage to  phyliognonry,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  fame  thing,  to 
the  philofophlc  and  pradUcal  knowledge, of  man,  if  an  able  mathe- 
matician fliould  acquire  the  power  of  indicating  and  of  eiHmating 
all  the  gradations  of  which  the  curve,  of  which  the  arch  of  the 
occiput  is  fufceptible,  from  heads  the  mod  fablime  down  to  the 
mod  ordinary  and  mod  dcditute  of  fenfe! 

I mud  fubjoin  a few  obfervations  on  the  forepart  oF  the  profile. 
Whether  it  be  the  fault  of  the  defigner  or  engraver,  whether  they 
mufb-divide  my  cenfure  between  them,  or  whether  both  are  blame- 
lefs,  it'  is  neverthelefs  certain,  that  the  face  has  fcarccly  a refem- 
blance,  and  that  it  abfolutely  preferves  nothing  of  the  character  of 
the  original.  Neither  lias  this  chaiadler,  I admit,  been  perfedlly 
expreffe'd  in  the  following  buds;  it  appears,  however,  in  them  to  a 
certain  degree. 

Meditation  and  good  nature  are -the  two  fundamental  traits  of 
Mr.  Bonnet’s  phyiionomy,  and  I here  perceive  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  The  eye  is  nothing  lefs  than  meditative;  it  is  to  the 
lad  degree  difeordant  with  the  occiput.  The  whole  fedlion  from 
the  upper  lip  to  the  neck  is  too  much  rounded,  not  fulSciently 
fhaded  ; the  fpirit  and  foul  have  been,  if  I may  ule  the  expreffion, 
effaced;  there  are  no  remains  of  ingenuity,  precifion,  or  delicacy, 
'’ihe  tranfition  from  the  forehead  to  the  nofe  has  even  contracted 
a mean  air,  abfolutely  incompatible  with  a phyrionomy  in  which, 
every  thing  is  fimplicity,  harmony,  and  homogeneity.  I repeat  it, 
and  every  day  I renew  my  complaint,  there  are  few  defigners  and 
painters  really  phyfionomids,  who  underdand  how  to  fill  their 
minds  with  the  character  of  a great  man,  and  to  concentrate  that 
ebarader  in  his  portrait. 

This  harmony  of  the  whole,  w^hlcli  is  the  very  thing  that  con- 
ftitutes  the  heavtiftd 'n\  nature,  is  alm.od  aiwavs  miffed  in  works  of 
art.  7 he  mod  generally  known,  and  bed  executed  portrait  of 
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Mr.  Bonnet,  is  that  of  Jud,  which  I liave  feen  in  the  (ludy  of  our 
philofopher,  and  which  is  engraved  as  a frontifpiece  to  the  great 
edition  of  his  works. 

The  produdiion  certainly  merits,  on  many  accounts,  juft  com- 
mendation. } admire  its  noble  fimpllcity,  the  fpirit  of  redtdion 
and  meditation  which  the  painter  has  diffufed  over  the  whole  fi- 
gure, and  which  extends  even  to  the  extremities  of  the  fingers,  fo 
that  you  can  fay  without  afFe6lation,  and  the  hand  meditates  a§ 
wth  as  the  head.  I have  likewife  with  pleafure  found  in  this  pic- 
tu  e the  man  In  whom  an  undeviating  attention  feems  to  be  the 
mother  of  genius  ; but  on  carefully  comparing  the  original  with  the 
copy,  W " immediately  perceive,  in  the  latter,  many  imperfedtions 
more  eafiiy  Tit  than  indicated.  I ftiall  not  dw’dl  on  the  almoft 
unpardonabit  fault  of  fore-fiiortening  the  waift,  when  the  portrait 
is  painted  the  fize  of  natuie;  fore-fhortening,  which  always  gives 
to  the  figure  a chiidifh  exterior,  and  an  air  of  littlenefs.  I fpeak 
oni.  of  i\\e  foreheacf  and  of  certain  flight  (hades  infinitely  fignifi- 
cant,  which  our  artifts  mercilefsly  facrifice  to  I know  not  what 
Imaginary  decorum^  in  contempt  of  the  rules  of  nature,  who  fo  well 
obferves  decency  in  every  thing.  The  feat  of  meditation  is  evi- 
dently placed  between  the  eyebrows  : that  is  its  true  and  only  place. 
Is  it  a void  ? Then  pretended  meditation  is  nothing  but  vain 
grimace,  or,  at  beft,  an  affair  cf  memory. 

Long  before  I got  acquainted  with  Mr.  Bonnet,  I was  certain, 
as  certain  as  it  is  poffible  to  be  of  what  we  have  not  feer>^  that  I 
fhould  difeover  in  this  part  of  his  face  the  traces  of  concentt at'ion  ; 
and,  in  effedt,  the  fearch  did  not  coft  me  much  trouble. 

Let  me  now  add  feme  remarks  on  the  profiles  of  the  large  print. 
Tliere  is  much  truth  In  both,  and  they  are  not  unworthy  of  that 
fingular  man,  vho,  for  juftnefs,  clearnefs,  fertility,  order,  and 
combination  of  ideas  has  not,  perhaps,  his  equal.  It  wmuld  be  a 
proof  of  wcakntfs  to  imagine,  that  this  phyfionomy  could  be  that 
of  a contraded  being. 
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The  calmnefs  of  wifdom,  a gentle  philofophy,  employed  in 
the  fearch  of  truth,  and  indefatigabiy  purfuing  its  objedf,  a 
Ifrength  of  mind  which  permits  nothing  to  efcape,  and  undif- 
turbed  by  an  impetuous  ardor— all  this  mufl  ftrike  us  in  thefe 
two  heads  : here  it  is  impoffible  not  to  difcover  the  Thhiher. 
That  of  the  madellion  feems  to  have  more  ingenuity,  and  at  the 
fame  time,  a more  mafculine  charadter,  than  the  portrait  No. 

6 ; but  this  laft  is  better  fliaded,  and  more  expreffive : it  de- 
notes greater  facility  of  ideas,  and  confequently  a richer  fund. 

The  contour  of  profile  i has  mofi  firmnefs,  ingenuity  and  ex- 
afbnefs;  but  the  form  of  the  head,  by  being  rather  too  much  , 
ftiortened,  has  not  all  the  delicacy  of  profile  2,  which,  taken  for  all 
' in  all,  is  probably  the  befi:  likenefs  of  the  four.  I conclude  this 
addition,  by  exprefling  a wifli,  that  all  who  pronounce  the  name 
of  Bonnet,  may  underffcand  how  to  prize  the  infinite  merit  of 
that  refpedlable  fcholar.  As  a philofopher,  I boldly  place  him 
between  Leibnitz  and  Wolff — as  a naturalifl,  between  Haller 
and  Buffon — as  a writer,  between  Montefquieu  and  Roufleau. 
Happy  the  man  who  fliall  equal  him  in  goodnefs  of  heart,  in 
(implicity  of  manners,  in  purity  of  virtue. 

Addition  Q^. 

If  there  be  the  fmallefi:  incorredtnefs  in  the  delineation  of  the  > 
form,  if  the  harmony  be  ever  lo  little  diftnrbed,  it  is  exceflively 
difficult  to  judge  of  the  face.  It  is  this  form,  it  is  this  harmony, 
it  is  the  matching  and  connexion  of  all  the  parts,  which  confti- 
tute  the  beauty  of  the  whole,  and  confequently  alfo  the  merit  of 
the  defign — and  yet  mofl:  artifts  flightly  pafs  over  all  this.  You 
have  here  the  fame  face  prefented  in  four  different  pofitions.' 

' On  the  fuppofition  that  one  of  thefe  copies  is  exa6f,  it  neceflarily 
follows,  that  the  other  thi'ec  are  not  fo,  though  they  all  preferve 
a fundamental  refemblance,  and  each  announces  a good  and  ge- 
nerous charafter.  One  of  two  things  mufi:  be  true;  either  that 
the  look  of  the  original  fays  nothing,  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
uiat  the  eye  of  the  defigner  is  good  for  nothing,  that  he  has  bad- 
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ly  ohferved,  badly  apprehended,  and  badly  exprelfed  his  model — = 
for  the  thi  ee  lait  faces  of  the  feries  have  eyes  and  fee  not,  a fault 
but  too  common  ; and  yet  forehead  2 feems  to  promife  expreflive 
eyes.  Is  it  credible,  that  I perceive  in  i,  more  of  truth  and  en- 
ergy, than  in  the  other  three  together  ? You  muft  not  pretend 
to  have  thoroughly  inveftigatfd  a face,  till  you  have  faidied  it  in 
at  leaf!  thefe  four  different  fituations.  Now  of  all  poffible  atti- 
tudes, no  one  is  more  pohtive,  lefs  vague,  and  lefs  liable  to  illu- 
fion,  than  that  which  difplays  from  behind  the  exterior  contour 
of  the  forehead,  the  cheek-bone,  and  the  extremity  of  the  nofe. 
There  is  lefs  foul,  and  lefs  found  fenfe,  in  faces  2,  3,  4,  united, 
than  in  i,  taken  feparatcly* 

Here  let  ns  clofe  this  branch  of  our  fubjedf.  A great  quantity 
of  materials  ffill  prefs  foi  admiffion  into  the  volume, and  we  fliall 
befides  have  frequent  occafion  to  refume  the  fubjeft  of  the  fore- 
head, the  profile,  and  the  form  of  the  face.  I fatisfy  myfelf  at 
prefciit  with  repeating  my  entreaties  to  the  attentive  reader, 
who  attaches  himfelf  ferioully  to  the  fearch  of  truth,  and  ex- 
peffs  from  it  his  own  happinefs,  and  that  of  his  fellow  creatures 
— I exhort  h’m  more  and  more  to  ftudy  the  form  of  the  face  in 
geneial,  and  that  of  the  forehead  in  particular:  he  muft  con- 
lider  thefe  two  objects  as  the  foundation  of  Phyfiognomy,  be- 
en ufe  they  admit  not  o^  the  ftighteft  difguife,  and  affift  us  in  dif* 
covering  all  the  reft. 

In  order  to  facil’tate  this  ftudy,  I invented,  feveral  years  ago, 
a fpecies  of  fro7itometcr^  whofe  object  was  to  determine  the  bafis 
of  the  forehead,  and  confequently  the  fum  of  all  its  rays.  I 
likewife  gave,  in  the  German  edition  of  my  book,  ^a  defeription 
and  engraving  of  this  machine;  but  as  it  is  impoflible  either  to 
deferibe  or  draw  it  with  fufticient  accuracy,  to  have  it  executed 
according  to  my  idea,  and  as  in  the  application  it  appeared  to 
me  neither  fufficiently  commodious,  nor  fuificiently  certain,  I 
have  fupprdled  the  plate  of  it,  which  I had  got  engraved  for  the 
French  edition.  The  want  of  it  may  be  fiipplied,  meanwhile, 
by  forms  of  the  forehead,  moulded  in  pi  after,  which  are  eafily 
cut  in  pieces,  and  may  afterwards  be  applied  to  paper  for  the 


purpofe  of  drawing  them.  I may  polTibly  indicate,  likewife, 
at  .the  end  of  my  work,  a method  ftill  more  fimple,  for  de- 
termining the  forms  of  the  face,  and  the  relations  of  the 
forehead. 
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Of  the  Eyes  and  Eyebrows, 

I . Of  the  Eyes, 

I can  run  no  rifk  in  abridging  a fnbjeft  which  Mr.  de  BufFon 
has  treated  in  a manner  fo  fuperior,  a fubjeft  which  has  already 
occurred  in  more  than  a hundred  places  of  this  work^and  which 
I muft  hill  refume  in  almoft  every  page.  Befides,  no  theories 
can  give  us,  without  drawings,^difi:in(9t  ideas  in  phyfiognomy,  or 
eftablifli  precepts  infallible  in  their  application ; and,  even 
though  this  were  the  cafe,  moft  of  our  obfervers  would  always 
prefer  governing  themfelves  by  the  movements  and  pathognomy 
€)f  the  eye,  rather  than  form  a judgment  of  it  from  the  contours, 
or  from  that  fpecies  of  folidity  which  may  be  adopted  as  a con- 
trail to  its  mobility.  In  the  mean  time,  1 prefume  to  flatter  my- 
felf,  that  the  following  fuccinft  obfervations  will  not  be  altogether 
TBninterelllng  to  the  attentive  reader. 

The  movements  of  the  eye,  be  what  they  may,  are  only  re- 
fulrs  from  its  form,,  and  its  Ipecific  nature.  When  the  general 
charader  of  the  eye  is  known,  you  may  figure  to  yourfelf  a 
thoufand  individual  movements,  which  lhall  be  exclufively  pro- 
per to  it,  in  an  infinite  number  of  given  cafes.  I will  go  farther, 
and  aifirm,  that  its  form  alone,  its  contour,  or  even  a fimple  ex- 
ad  fedion  of  the  contour,  will  be  fufi&cient  to  the  intelligent 
phyfionornill,  fully  to  determine  the  phyficai,  moral,  and  intel- 
ledual  charadtr  of  the  eye. 

1 begin  with  feme  mifcellaneoiis  obfervations  which  experi- 
ence has  fuggefted  to  me. 

BJ^re  eyes  announce  more  weaknefs,  a charader  fofter  and 
more  effeminate  than  haxel  or  black  eyes.  Not  that  you  may  not 

meet 


meet  with  perfons  very  energetic  who  have  blue  eyes ; but,  up^ 
on  the  whole,  hazel  eyes  are  the  more  ufual  indication  of  a mind 
inafculine,  vigorous,  and  profound,  juft  as  genius,  properly  I'o 
called,  is  almoft  always  alTociated  with  eyes  of  a yellowifti  call: 
bordering  on  hazel. 

It  would  be  an  interefting  inquiry,  as  an  exception  to  this  rule, 
Why  blue  eyes  are  fo  rare  in  China  and  in  the  Philippine  iftes; 
why  they  are  to  be  found  only  in  Europeans,  or  Creoles ; though 
the  Chinefe  are  the  moft  effeminate,  the  moft  voluptuous, 
the  moft  peaceable,  and  the  moft  indolent  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  globe. 

Choleric  perfons  have  eyes  of  different  colours,  rarely  blue, 
more  frequently  hazel  or  greenifti.  Eyes  of  this  laft  fpecies  are, 
in  fome  fort,  a diftinftive  fign  of  vivacity  and  courage. 

I have  feldom  found  clear-blue  eyes  in  choleric,  and  fcarcely 
ever  in  melancholic  perfons.  This  colour  feems  to  be  particu-^ 
larly  attached  to  phlegmatics  who  ftill  preferve  a fund  of  a6ti- 
vity. 

When  the  border,  or  laft  circular  line  of  the  upper  cye-lld, 
deferibes  a complete  arch,  it  is  the  mark  of  a good  difpofttion, 
and  of  much  delicacy,  fometimes  alfo  of  a charadfer  timid,  fe<- 
mininc,  or  childifh. 

Eyes  which,  being  open,  or  not  being  compreffed,  form  a 
lengthened  angle,  acute,  and  pointed,  toward  the  nofe,  pertain, 
if  I may  venture  to  fay  fo,  exclufively  to  perfons  either  very  ju- 
dicious, or  very  cunning.  If  the  corner  of  the  eye'  be  obtufe, 
the  face  has  always  fomething  childifli. 

When  the  eye-lid  draws  itfelf  almoft  horizontally  over  the  eye, 
and  cuts  the  pupil  diametrically,  I ufually  expedl  a man  of 
much  acutenefs,  extremely  dexterous,  and  of  fuperior  cunning 
— but  I do  not  mean  to  inftnuate,  that  this  form  of  eye  is  in- 
compatible with  integrity  : I have  had  frequent  convidtion  of 
^|:ie  contrary. 
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Eyes  widely  expanded,  in  which  a great  deal  of  white  appears 
under  the  pnpil,  are  common  to  both  the  phlegmatic  and  the 
choleric  temperaments.  But,  on  making  acomparifon,  they  are 
ealily  diftingiiifhed.  Thofe  of  the  former  are  feeble,  heavy,  and 
vaguely  defigned ; the  others  are  full  of  fire,  ftrongly  marked, 
and  lefs  doped  : they  have  eye-lids  more  equal,  iliorter,  but  at 
the  fame  time  not  fo  flefliy. 

Eye-lids  retreating  and  very  much  doped,  for  the  mod  part 
announce  a choleric  humour.  You  difcern  in  them  alfo  the  ar- 
tift  and  the  man  of  tade.  They  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  wo- 
man, and  are,  at  mod,  referved  for  fuch  females  as  didinguilh 
themfelves  by  extraordinary  drength  of  mind  or  judgment. 

•X-  * * 

As  a fequel  to  thefe  obfervations,  I diall  quote  thofe  of  two 
authors,  worthy  on  every  account  to  be  refpedled  as  authorities. 

J. 

IMr.  DE  Buffon. 

‘ In  the  eyes,  more  than  in  any  other  feature,  are  depicted 
‘ the  images  of  our  fecret  agitations,  and  there  they  are  chiefly 
‘ didinguidiable.  The  eye  belongs  to  the  foul  more  than  any 
‘ other  organ  ; it  feemsin  perfeft  contadl  with  it,  and  to  partici- 
‘ pate  in  all  its  movements ; it  exprefles  padions  the  mod  lively, 
‘ and  emotions  the  mod  tumultuous,  as  well  as  movements  the 
‘ mod  gentle,  and  fentiments  the  mod  delica:e ; it  conveys  them 
‘ all  with  their  force,  withal!  their  purity,  jud  as  they  a rife; 
‘ It  tranfmits  them  with  a lapi  jify  which  indautly  communicates 
' to  another  the  fire,  the  adion,  the  image  of  that  foul  from 
‘ which  they  proceed.  The  eye  receives  and  reflefts  at  oiico 
‘ the  light  of  thought,  and  the  warmth  of  feeling : it  is  the 
leufe  of  the  mind,  and  the  tongue  of  intelligence. 


< The 
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‘ The  moft  ufual  colours  of  eyes  are  the  orauge  and  the  blue, 

‘ and  mod  frequently  thefe  colours  are  found  in  the  fame  eye. 

^ The  eyes  which  we  imagine  to  be  black,  are  only  of  a yeilow- 
« brouni,  or  deep  orange.  To  be  afiured  of  this,  we  have  but 
^ to  examine  them  nearly  ; for  when  you  view  them  at  fome 
‘ didance,  or  when  they  are  turned  full  on  the  light,  they  ap- 
‘ pear  black,  becaufe  the  yellow-brown  colour  Ihews  fo  drong- 
‘ ly  on  the  white  of  the  eye,  that  we  imagine  it  black  from  its 

* oppodtion  to  the  white.  Eyes  which  are  of  a yeHo\v  lefs  up- 

* on  the  brown,  likewife  pafs  for  black  eyes,  but  they  are.  not 
“ reckoned  fo  beautiful  as  the  others,  becaufe  that  colour  diews  to 
‘ lefs  advantage  clofe  to  the  white.  There  are  likewife  eyes  yd- 
‘ low  and  bright  yel’ow ; which  do  not  appear  black,  becaufe 
‘ thefe  colours  are  not  deep  enough  to  difappear  in  the  diade, 

‘ We  very  commonly  fee  in  the  fame  eye  diades  of  orange,  yeb 
‘ low,  gi'ey,  and  blue  : wherever  there  is  blue,  be  it  ever  fo 
‘ dight,  it  becomes  the  prevailing  colour.  This  colour  appears 
‘ in  filaments  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  iris,  and  the 

^ ‘ orange  is  in  little  dakes  around,  and  at  fome  fmall  didance 
‘ from  the  pupil ; the  blue  effaces  this  colour  fo  pow^erfully,  that 
‘ the  eye  appears  all  blue,  and  we  perceive  no  mixture  of  orange 

* but  on  a very  clofe  infpedion.  The  mod  beautiful  eyes  are 

* thofe  which  appear  black  or  blue  ; the  vivacity  and  dre  which 

* conditute  the  principal  charader  of  eyes  are  more  brillia/it  in 
‘ the  deep  colours  than  in  the  half-tints  of  colour  j black  eyes, 
‘ therefore,  have  more  force  of  expredion,  and  more  vivacity, 
‘ but  there  is  more  foftnefs,  and  perhaps  more  delicacy,  in  blue 
‘ eyes.  You  fee  in  the  drd  a dre  uniformly  brilliant,  becaufe 
‘ the  ground,  which  appears  of  an  uniform  colour,  fends  back 
‘ from  all  points  the  fame  reflexes,  but  we  diitinguidi  modiflca- 
‘ tions  in  the  light  which  animates  blue  eyes,  becaufe  there  aic 
' feveral  tints  of  colours  which  produce  different  reflexes. 

‘ There  are  eyes  remarkable,  if  I may  fay  fo,  for  being  of  no 
‘ colour : they  appear  to  be  compofed  differently  from  others ; 
' the  iris  has  only  diades  of  blue  or  grey  fo  faint,  that  they  are 
^ almod  white  in  fome  places:  the  diade^  of  orange  you  dnd  in 
^ them  are  fo  flight,  that  you  fcarcdy  can  didinguidi  them  from 

‘ tkq 
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‘ the  grey  and  the  white,  notwithflanding  the  contrail  of  thefc 
‘ colours ; the  black  of  the  pupil  h in  this  cafe  too  marked,  be- 
‘ caufe  the  colour  of  the  iris  is  not  deep  enough — nothing  is  vili- 
< ble,  fo  to  fpeak,  but  the  pupil  ifolated  in  the  middle  of  the 
‘ eye.  Such  eyes  fay  nothing,  and  their  look  appears  fixed  or 
^ wild. 

‘ There  are  likewife  eyes,  the  colour  of  whofe  iris  borders  on 
‘ green  ; this  colour  is  more  uncommon  than  the  blue,  the  grey, 
‘ the  yellow,  and  the  yellow-brown  : there  are  likewife  to  be 
‘ found  perfons  whofe  eyes  are  not  of  the  fame  colour.  This 
‘ variety  of  the  colour  of  eyes  is  peculiar  to  the  human  fpecies, 
‘ to  that  of  the  horfe,  &c.’ 


II. 

WiNCKELMANN. 

Hi /lory  of  Aiidcjit  Art^  Tom.  II.  p.  134. 

* The  form  of  the  eyes  differs  in  the  works  of  art,  as  in  the 
productions  of  nature.  In  the  images  of  divinities,  and  in 
ideal  heads,  it  differs  to  fuch  a degree,  that  the  eyes  are  their 
charaCleriflic  features.  In  the  heads  of  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and 
‘ Juno,  the  cut  of  the  eye  is  large  and  rounded ; it  is  of  lefs  than 
ufual  length,  in  order  to  give  greater  majefly  to  the  arch  which 
* crowns  it.  Minerva,  in  like  manner,  has  large  eyes,  but  the 
‘ eye-lids  are  brought  down  over  them,  in  order  to  give  her 
‘ look  a virgin  air.  Venus,  on  the  contrary,  has  little  eyes  : the 
‘ under  eye-lid,  drawn  upward,  charaClerizes  that  grace,  and 
‘ that  languor,  which  the  Greeks  call  {humid')*  By  eyes 
‘ of  this  nature  the  Venus-Urania  is  diftinguifhed  from  Juno. 
‘ Hence  it  is,  that  thofe  who  have  not  made  this  obfervation, 
‘ have  taken  the  Venus-Celeflis  for  a Juno,  and  the  more  readi- 
‘ ly  that  both  are  reprefented  with  a diadem.  Several  modern 
‘ artifts,  who  meant,  no  doubt,  to  furpa:'s  the  ancients  in  this 
^ feature,  have  imagined  that  they  were  exprefling  the 

{ox-eyed') 
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‘ {o^-eyed)  of  Homer,  by  giving  fuch  a prominency  to  the  globe 
‘ of  the  eye,  that  it  feems  ftarting  from  the  focket.  The  mo- 
‘ dern  head  of  the  pretended  Cleopatra  in  the  Villa  de  Medicis, 
‘ has  eyes  of  this  kind : the  eyes  of  that  head  have  a ftrong  re- 
‘ femblance  to  thofe  of  a ftrangled  perfon.  A fculptor  of  our 
‘ own  day  appears,  however,  to  have  taken  thefe  very  eyes  as 
‘ his  model,  in  executing  his  ftatue  of  the  virgin,'  placed  in  the 
♦ church  of  St.  Carlo  al  Corjo  at  Rome/ 


LECTURE 


lecture  XI. 


' ADDITIONS 

TO  SECTION  I.sOF  CHAPTER  IV. 

A.  A. 

Contours  of  Eyes, 

In  the  firnple  outlines  of  plate,  A.  A.  the  exprelhon 
varies  from  repofe  the  moft  immoveable,  from  icy  coldnefs,  to. 
the  mod  violent  excels  of  rage  and  fury;  not  one  of  thefe  eyes, 
however,  is  natural.  They  will  not  be  confounded  undoubtedly 
with  any  other  part  of  the  face,  they  may  be  gueffed  at  by  re- 
femblances  and  approximations  ; but  never  will  the  connoifleur 
take  them  for  exaft  copies  of  the  human  eye;  they  are  mere 
rough-draughts  at  bed,  i.  Prefeiits  a total  nullity.  2.  Has  an 
air  of  innocence.  3 and  4.  are  probably  attempts  to  exhibit  the 
fundamental  lines  of  an  adonifhment  blended  with  fear.  5.  Is 
the  imperfeft  image  of  profound  forrow  feeking  to  vent  itfelf. 
In  6.  an  attempt  is  made  to  reprefent  the  horror  of  fear,  and  in 
7.  the  horror  of  rage.  8.  Is  a demoniac. 

Let  us  take  a moment’s  relief  by  contemplating  the  eye  of  the 
vignette,  in  which  diine  forth  the  foul  and  genius  of  one  of  our 
German  poets. 


ADD  I- 
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ADDITION  B.  B, 

Eyes. 

There  is  not  a fingle  one  of  thefe  v^ich  you  would  afcribe  to 
an  idiot  or  a madman. 

I. 

Appears  to  me  infinitely  judicious,  and  of  determined  refolu- 
tion,  not  to  fay  more.  This  is  the  eye  of  a hero,  though  the 
angle  is  too  fiiort,  too  much  blunted,  and  the  contour  of  the  un- 
der eye-lid  too  feebly  expreffed. 

II. 

I remark  lefs  elevation  of  foUl  in  this,  which  perhaps  fuppofes 
more  precipitation  than  perfevering  firmnefs  ; it  islikewife  more 
paliionate,  more  eafily  moved  than  the  preceding  : and  the  eye- 
brow, befides  that  it  is  incorreftly  drawn,  is  not  fufficiently  ex« 
prelfive. 

III. 

In  all  the  eyes  of  this  plate,  and  efpecially  in  3,  wc  mu  ft  not 
reckon  the  under  contour  as  nothing,  the  defign  of  which  is 
vague  and  timid.  That  excepted,  this  eye  is  replete  with  bold- 
nefs  and  dignity.  Its  look  will  feize  objedfs  promptly,  and  with 
accuracy,  but  will  not  penetrate  them  to  the  bottom, 

IV. 

Is  the  moft  paffionate  of  all ; it  likewife  furpafies  all  the  reft 
in  haughtinefs,  courage,  and  pretention. 

V. 
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V. 

The  intenfive  force  of  this  eye  is  cramped  within  narrow 
limits,  and  I fliould  be  tempted  to  call  it  a force  of  execution, 

VI. 

Paffion  fcems  more  or  lefs  to  miflead  it ; he  is  halting  between 
genius  and  folly. 

The  eyebrows  in  general  are  neither  exa£l:,  nor  natural,  nor 
phyliognomical. 

Addition  C.  C. 

Thefe  eyes  are  of  a different  charadler ; at  the  fame  time 
they  are  defedive  in  precifion  and  truth. 

I. 


The  eyebrows  form  a fhocking  contraft  with  the  eyes.  Thefe 
bear  the  imprefs  of  genius : thofe  have  no  fignification  what-, 
ever. 


II. 

The  look  pofiefi’es  a confummate  prudence.  Thefe  are  the  eyes 
of  a fenator,  or  of  a minifter  of  flate,  who  plunges  into  political 
calculation,  who  attracts  'or  repels  men  in  a decifive  manner, 
who  frequently  overwhelms  them,  but  who,  take  him  for  all  in 
all,  is  a perfon  eflential  to  the  poft  he  fills.  Aiming  at  the  en- 
joyment of  cveiy  thing,  he  enjoys  nothing,  becaiife  he  has  not 
the  art  of  gaining  affeefion.  The  nofe  likewife  is  in  perfecfl 
harmony  with  t lie  eyes,  and’difeovers  no  lefs  wifdom. 


Ill, 
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III. 

I 

Is  rather  a fketch  than  a finiflied  drawing.  Such  eyes  can  be- 
long only  to  the  face  of  a young  girl ; they  are  incapable  of  at- 
tention, without  exprellion,  without  an  objed,  and  without  a 
plan, 

ir. 

This  eye  is  that  of  a Very  promiling  young  man,  Hii 
juft  and  rapid  look  will  embrace  every  thing,  and  he  will  certain- 
ly fucceed  in  the  imitations  of  art. 

Addition  D.  D. 

Contours  of  Eyes. 

Eyebrows  fo  wild,  and  at  the  fame  time  difcovering  fo  mUck 
«f  the  mannerift,  are  wholly  out  of  nature. 

The  eyes  too  want  calmnefsandgentlenefs,  but  you  remark  in 
them  an  extraordinary  force,  or,  at  leaft,  pretenlions  to  that  force. 

III. 

Is  the  moft  ferene,  the  moft  profound,  approaches  neareft  fo 
genius : he  will  never  undertake  any  thing  inconfiderately ; rare- 
ly will  he  be  miftaken  in  his  conjeflures  ; you  muft  lay  your  ac- 
count more  frequently  with  his  cenfure  than  his  approbation. 

Neither  is  i,  a man  on  whom  you  can  eafily  impofe,  unlefs  his 
imagination  be  heated  by  his  uncommon  vivacity.  He  will  de- 
cide promptly,  but  I would  not  greatly  depend  on  his  perfever- 
ance ; his  glance,  lefs  refleding  than  3,  has  fo  much  the  more 
penetration. 


The 
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The  exceffively  blunt  corner  of  the  eyes  excepted,  2 is  certain- 
ly a greot  man,  refpeftable  for  his  prudence,  for  his  manner  of 
thinking,  for  his  courage,  and  for  his  activity. 

IV.  -» 

If  he  is  inferior  to  him  in  wifdom,  he,  peihaps,  meiits  the 
preference,  in  reiped  of  moderation  and  generofity. 

V. 

Is,  with  the  fame  degree  of  goodnefs,  more  weak,  and  his 
want  of  energy  renders  him  fufpicious. 


Vi. 

Is  more  energetic  than  4 and  5,  more  contraded  than  r,  3. 


VII. 

/ 

Imperious  and  paffionate,  is  not  governed  by  true  wifdom, 
and  vet  I would  not  hold  him  up  as  of  middling  underdanding, 
fiill  lefs  as  an  idiot : he  domineers,  without  having  any  thing  im- 
pofing  ; he  will  make  himfelf  feared,  at  mofi,  by  his  violence. 

VIII* 

A noble  and  magnanimous  charader  ; that  clear  and  piercing 
look  fuppofes  much  order,  precifion,  and  application ; a mind 
which  carries  all  it  undertakes  to  the  higheft  degree  of  exadnefs 
and  perfedion. 


Addi- 
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Addition  E.  E. 

Though  I cannot  anfwer  for  the  perfe<5l  corre£fiiefs  of  defign, 
1 pledge  myfelf,  however,  that  all  thefe  eyes  are  much  above  the 
common. 


1. 

Sparkles  with  wit  and  malice : it  is  lively  and  ardent,  and  can 
be  placed  in  the  head  only  of  an  extraordinary  man,  fertile  in 
forming  plans,  and  dexterous  in  executing  them. 

il. 

From  that  chara£fer  of  greatnefs,  dignity,  and  fuperiorlty,  I 
would  pronounce  this  to  be  the  general  of  an  army,  of  illudfi- 
mis  birth  and  diftinguifhed  merit. 


in. 

The  vigorous  glance  of  this  eye  fixes  its  mark  and  hits  it. 
Prompt  in  feizing  the  fiirface  of  objedls,  this  man  is  no  lefs  exa6l 
in  penetrating  them,  and  fearching  them  to  the  bottom.  He  will 
not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  eafily  impofed  upon. 


IV. 

I would  allow  to  this  moft  enlargement  of  mind,  moft  magna.- 
nimity  and  firmnefs : he  rules  without  arrogance,  with  the  noble 
fimplicity  which  his  native  energy  infpires. 


Addi- 
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Addition.  F.  F. 

l.  and  4.  Are  two  different  drawings  of  the  fame  eye.  2.  and 
3.  Prefent  the  eyes  of  the  fame  head,  viewed  in  front.  This  look 
is  uncommonly  luminous  : it  fiaflies  like  lightning,  but  it  paffes 
away  as  quickly,  and  only  glances  on  its  objeil.  It  is  impoflible 
for  it  to  fix,  neverthelefs  it  will  perceive  in  its  rapidity  what  a 
thoufand  others  will  hardly  catch,  by  employing  the  clofefl  atten- 
tion. The  happicfl:  inftin^f  direfts  it  in  its  ohfervations  and  d^- 
cifions  ; but  it  is  not  fufceptible  of  that  reflecting  calmnefs,  of 
that  conftant  and  perfevering  affeClion  which  ferious  and  pro- 
found meditation  requires.  The  eyebrow  bears  the  fame  cha- 
racter : you  difcern  in  it  a fpirit  lefs  accufiomed  to  feek  than  to 
find,  prompt  to  fcize  and  to  communicate  ideas. 

Profile  I.  is  more  judicious  than  4.  becaufe  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  fomewhat  more  tranquil. 

The  eyes  No.  5.  5.  difcover  a folid  thinker,  who  will 
be  in  no  hurry  to  aCt,  but  who,  if  occafion  require,  will 
know  how  to  force  his  way,  and  give  proof  of  his  intrepidity.  In 
tliefe  eyebrows  there  is  more  vivacity,  more  vigour,  and  dignity, 
than  in  the  preceding. 


Addition  G.  G, 

I. 

You  difcover  in  thefe  eyes  a bold  aCHvity,  a fenfe  of  fuperiori- 
ty,  vivacity,  a manly  and  determined  fpirit,  a greatnefs  and  dig- 
nity of  foul  which  frequently  rife  to  the  fublime  ; which  at  the 
fame  moment,  in  the  fame  aClion,  in  the  fame  word,  and  the  fame 
look,  combines  the  higbefl:  degree  of  fimplicity  aud  energy.  The 

con- 
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?^6ritd\ir  of  the  under  eyelid  is  not  fufficiently  bold,  and  confider- 
ably  weakens  the  whole  of  the  charader  which  we  have  juft 
traced. 

Copied  after  a Cupid  by  Mengs.  Nothing  can  be  more  ad- 
mirable than  the  ftrudure,  and  the  arch  of  thefe  eyes : there  is 
no  interruption,  no  linnatural  curve,  no  difproportion.  Every 
thing  here  fuggefts  the  thoughtlelTnefs  of  early  youth  : ferious 
projeds  and  meditations  are  banifhed  from  that  look,  it  breathes 
nothing  but  fenfuality ; it  is  a faithful  pidure  of  the  individual. 

III. 

In  examining  this  you  difcerri  in  the  ecftafy,  m.ore  or  lefs  con- 
vulfive,  of  I.  a penetrating  fpirit,  a charader  affedionate  and 
impaffioned.  2.  Looks  cardefsly  forward ; it  is  artlefs  and  un-' 
affeded,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  almoft  deftitute  of  foul. 


Addition  H.' H. 

Let  us  charaderize,’  in  tv/o  words,  the  eyes  of  the  annexed 
plate. 

I. 

Force,  candor,  and  goodnefs.  If  we  pay  attention  to  the  en- 
ergy which  the  eyebrow  promifes,  we  fliall  find  that  the  con- 
tours, and  efpecially  the  interior  contours,  are  almoft  too  feeble. 
This  eye,  without  being  the  eye  of  genius,  is  capable  of  found 
obfervation. 
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II. 


The  upper  part  is  more  expreflive  than  the  under,  and  theob- 
tufeangle  of  the  corner  forms  a contraft  with  the  under  part  of 
the  upper  eyelid. 


III. 


Furniflies  me  with  the  fame  remark,  and  firggefts  the  idea  of 
an  energetic  fooly  of  a man  of  lofty  pretenfions,  but  not  deftitutSr 
of  charadler,  and  whofe  vigor  is  not  reflrained  by  wifdom. 


'■  ‘ IV, 

Loves,  believes,  hopes,  and  fuffers : he  has  the  power  of  con- 
centrating different  faculties  toward  one  and  the  fame  point. 

V. 

Rapidly  illuminates  every  objedl ; every  thing  angular  fti  ikes 
him,  he  feizes  every  thing  with  facility, ‘he  gives  to  each  its  true 
name,  and  affigns  it  proper  place ; but  he  inveftigates  nothing 
profoundly,  and  is  not  fufiiciently  calm  to  employ  himfelf  in  an 
accurate  analyfis. 


' VI* 

Is  more  animated,  more  afFedtionate,  more  energetic,  and 
ruore  folid  than  the  preceding. 


via. 
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■ ■vn.  ^ , 

Is  fuperiorto  all  the  others : that  look  is  pure,  tender,  delicate, 
replete  with  dignity  and  genius,  but  it  does  not  announce  a man 
accomplidied  in  the  art  of  forming  and  conducting  a plan. 

VIII. 

May  have  more  judgment  than  7,  more  reflection,  and  more 
energy,  but  he  certainly  has  not,  like  the  other,  that  delicacy  of 
taCt  which  is  peculiar  to  genius,  nor  that  lively  and  rapid  fpirit 
of  obfervation  which  the  fentiment  of  love  beftows. 


IX. 

The  eye  drawn  by  a magnifier,  feems  fond  of  pomp  and  glare; 
and  it,  in  truth,  belongs  to  a mufician  of  fuperior  genius,  whofe 
numerous  productions  ftrongly  favour  of  this  difpofitioh. 


Addition  I.  I. 

Thomas' Howard  and  Balthazar  Becker. 


Thomas  Howard,  drawn  by  Holbein,  with  his  ufual  precifion. 
Were  the  foldier  difpofed  to  deny  to  this  phyfionomy  the  courage 
which  conftitutes  heroes,  the  fage  fureiy  will  allow  it  the  praife 
of  wifdom.  You  find  in  the  look  and  in  the  mouth,  the  addrefs 
and  urbanity  which  commerce  with  the  world  beftows.  The 
forehead,  the  chin,  and  efpecially  the  eyes,  bear  the  imprefs  of 

T 3r  the 


the  ftatefman,  pradiled  in  bufinefs,  occupied  with  projects  of 
great  impoftance ; one  who  thinks  with  freedom,  who  writes 
with  circumfpeftion,  and  who  ads  with  timidity.  I thin^:  1 dif- 
cern  in  the  whole  of  the  face  a courtier  whofe  charader  is  na- 
turafly  harfli,  but  who  has  learned  to  foften  it  on  principle. 

II. 

Balthazar  Becker  rnay  ferve  as  a contrail  to  the  preceding,  aS 
well  from  the  form  of  the  face,  as  from  the  eyes.  Shall  1 not  be 
accufed  of  reafoning  inconcluilvely  if  I maintain,  that  this  per- 
fonage  unites  at  once  a penetrating  genius,  caprice  in  decifion, 
and  a fluid  of  obdinacy  ? He  has  the  look  of  a thinker,  the 
nofe  and  mouth  of  a man  of  fenfe  and  integrity,  rather  than  of  a 
man  of  delicacy  and  accute  ditcernment;  but  the  form  of  the 
whole,  the  forehead,  and  particularly  the  eyes,  difcover  a fpirit 
of  contradidion,  and  a decided  pi'cfpenlity  to  conceit. 

III. 

I prefent  the  profile  of  a young  man  remarkable  equally  for 
the  dignity,  and  the  originality  of  his  charader.  Thecalmnefs 
of  his  look  is  in  perfed  harmony  with  the  redrtude  of  his  under- 
flanding  and  of  his  heart.  Confident  of  his  native  energy,  he 
endeavours  to  draw  all  his  fiipplies  from  himfelf,  and  learns  to 
depend  only  on  his  own  ftrength.  Adorned  with  talents,  and 
pofTefiing  (lores  of  knowledge,  he  has  tho  art  of  enjoying  them' 
quietly,  and  turns  them  to  good  account : he  eonfcientioufly 
fulfills  the  duties  of  his  flation  : he  has  taught  himfelf  to  control 
and  reftraln  his  pallions  : rarely  will  they  cloud  his  reafon,  rare- 
ly will  they  influence  the  judgments  which  he  pronounces.  An 
eye  which  obferves  fo  calmly,  niay  boldly  plunge  into  labyrinths^ 
vt^ithout  any  apprehenfion  of  being  foft.  The  eyebrow  denotes 
a mind  familiarized  to  refledion  and  fufFering,  What  fagacity 
iii  the  nofe  I what  candour  in  the  mouth ! 
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Addition.  K.  iC, 

UlTENBOG  ART,  C^TTENBlJRG,  AND  GrAU. 

h 

The  incorre(!^nefs  of  the  under  lip  excepted,  it  is  impolHMe 
aiot  to  love  fo  good  a phyfionomy,  even  though  our  religious 
principles  fhould  prefcribe  an  averhon  to  arminianifm,  of  which 
Uitenbogart  was  a zealous  fupporter.  I will  fay  more : Might 
pot  a face  like  this  be  capable  of  reconciling  us  to  the  fpirit  of 
that  fe6l  ? Yes,  I attach  myfelf  from  inclination  to  that  philo- 
fophical  and  peaceful  forehead,  to  that  phlegmatico-melaneholic 
look,  which  nothing  difcompofes,  and  v/hich  never  will  difturb 
any  one;  which e:xamines  every  thing  without  prejudice,  which 
fets  up  no  claims  for  felf,  and  exercifes  a Ipirit  of  perfedl  toler- 
ance toward  others ; which  fuffers  with  patience,  and  completely 
refigns  itfeif  to  didtates  of  a delicate  con  fcience.  That  judicious 
nofe,  that  harmony,  and  that  unity  of  the  afford 

ec^ual  fatisfa<51ion*. 

n- 

The  forehead  js  more  harfli,  the  look  more  open,  blended 
with  a flight  infiifion  of  pretenfion,  btU,  at  the  fame  time,  free 
frorn  pride.  The  eyes  of  Cattenburg  diffufe  their  rays,  thofe 
pf  (Uitenbogart  colledl  them.  This  laft  deems  himfelf  happy, 
when,  unnoticed  by  the  world,  he  can  give  himfelf  calmly  up  to 

* Mierefeldt  and  RayenRein,  two  of  the  greatell  pointers  I hnow*  and 
who  frequently  difpuce  precedency  vvith  Van  Dyk,  have  employed  their 
pencil  in  painting  this  interefting  man.  Ravenftein’s  portrait  of  him  is  n 
jhe  colledlion  of  my  brother-in-law,  the  fenator  Schinz,  at  Zuyic.  It  is 
difficult  to  fay  which  is  moft  amiable,  the  prigiaal  of  the  portrait,  or  the 
pain|pf. 
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his  meditations.  The  other  is  attentive,  makes  advances  to 
you,  endeavours  like  a friend  to  outrun  your  wifnes,  feeks  occa- 
fion  to  oblige  you,  and  cordially  grants  you  his  protedtion. 

1 III. 

Here  are  eyes  which  fpeak,  and  which  the  impulfe  of  their 
native  force  calls  forth  ^nto  prominency;  they  command,  (with- 
out having,  however,  that  decided  empire  which  diftiriguilhes 
the  look  of  a Guftavus- Adolphus,  of  a Loyola,  or  of  a Wren,) 
they  penetrate  you,  the  will  not  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  impofed 
upon,  they  announce'  a,  man  prepared  for  every  event,  who  re-, 
lifts,  without  yielding,  and  whofe  vigilant  adlivity  nothing  can 
, exhauft.  Thefe  eyes,  fo  clofe  to  thefe  bulhy  eyebrows,  rejedt 
, all  merely  fuperficial  knowledge.  The  nofe  completely  correL 
ponds  to,  this  charadter, 


Addition  L.  L,  v>:  . *.  . .. 

. . r . - ' ’ i . • • • 

John  Hoze, 

^ celebrated  Phyjician  at  Rkhterfwyl,  in  the  Canton  of  Zuric, 

The  caricature  of  one  of  the  moft  eminent,  the  moft  affeci^ 
tionate,  and  confequently,  one  of  the*  moft  amiable  men  with 
whom  I am  acquainted,  I call  this  print  a caricature,  becaufe  the 
amiablenefs  which  conftitutes  the  diftindtive  merit  of  the  original, 
hasdifappeared  under  the  graver.  In  thele  features  you  fee  fcarce-r 
Jy  any  thing  more  than  a mind  prompt  and  firm,  refledling  and 
refolute  in  all  its  adlions ; but  the  fincere  and  folid  friend,  whofe 
noble  generofity  infpires  confidence,  is  hardly  at  all  exprefied, 
That  look  fo  penetrating  preferves  the  fame  force  and  the  fame 
energy  in  the  original,  but  there  it  is  more  foftened.  Such  as 
it  is  exprelfed  in  this  copy,  it  pierces  t’uroiigh  the  furface  of 
things,  it  enters  with  precifion  into  every  detail.  In  ej^adl  truth 
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this,  is  not  the  looik  of  igentlenefs ; it  is  too  clear,  it  difcerns, 
with  too  much  fagacity,  falfehood  from  truth with  fuch  a. 
look  a mau  will  give  way  fometimes  to  vivacity,  and  to  his  na- 
tural activity.  The  nofe  difcovers  the  love  of  order  and  exa6l- 
nels,  but,  at  the  fame  t’me,  a certain  degree  of  referve.  I rank 
the  forehead  with  thofe  which  are  denominated  open  : it  is  the  re- 
flex of  the  ferene  Iky.  It  is  not  furrowed  by  wrinkles,  and  is 
incapablc  of  being  fo.  What  it  does  nut  catch  at  the  firft  mo- 
ment, it  vyill  never  be  able  to  comprehend  by  dint  of  medita- 
tion : it  rejects  with  deteftation  even  the  flighteft  degree  of  con- 
fufion;  and  the  eye,  in  its  turn,  rejefts  every  idea  that  is  vague 
or  obfcu re. -..This  character,  in  general,  re.ftrifts  itfelf  invaria- 
bly to  principles,  of  order,  juflice,'  and  truth.  I am  perfuaded 
that  this  man  might  have  raifed  himfelf  to  the  firft  rank  among 
artiftsj  his  capacity,  his  accuracy,  his  elegance  and  tafle,  would 
have  enfured  him  the  mofi:  brilliant  luccefs:  he  poflefles  exactly 
that  degree  of  genius  which  is  requifite  for  finifhed  execution, 
and  for  perfuing  and  completing  an  extenfive  work,  I fee  in 
him  a reafon  fo  found,  and  imagination  fo  happy,  fo  much  fere- 
nity  of  mind,  a vigor  fo  manly,  fo  much  fire,  patience,  and  pre- 
cifion,  fo  much  delicacy  and  energy  of  feeling,  that  if  I were 
called  upon  to  give  a receipt  for  a chara6fer  perfedly  noble  and 
juft,  zealous  in  the  caufe  of  goodnefs,  and  ever  adfive  in  pro- 
moting it,  I would  prefci  ibe  the  ingredients  of  which  this  one  is 
compounded,  the  fame  quantities,  and  the  fame  mixture. 

Thofe  who  knew  the  original,  affuredly  will  not  accufe  rn,e  of 
having  flattered  him  ; and,  *far  from  reproaching  me  with  hav- 
ing faid  too  much,  will  be  ready  to  demand  why  I have  been  fo 
fparing  in  his  commendation. 

^ Of  the  Eyehro~eos, 

The  eyebrows  albne  often  become  the  pofitive  expreflion  of  the 
charader  of  a man  : witnefsthe  portraits  of  Taflb,  Leon  Batifte, 
Alberti,  Eoileau,  Turenne,  Le  Fevre,  Apelles,  Ochfenftirn, 
Clarke,  Newton,  &c. 

T 4 Eye- 
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Eyebrows  gently  arched  accord  with  the  modefty  and  fimpli- 
city  of  a virgin.  . . 

When'  placed  in  a ftrait  line  and  horizontally,  half  curbed, 
force  of  mind  is  found  united  with  a frank  benevolence. 

Rough  and  irregular  eyebrows,  are  always  the  fign  of  ungo- 
vernable vivacity ; but  this  fame  confuhon  announces  reftrained 
paliion,  if  the  hair  is  of  fine  and  flexible  contexture. 

When  they  are  thick  and  compact,}  with  the  lafhes  likewife  fo, 
and,  to  ufe  the  expreflion,  drawn  into  a line,  they  decidedly 
promife  a folid  judgment,  a profound  fagacity,  and  a clear 
and  .edate  underllanding.' 

Eyebrows  which  j'oin  each  other,  were  confidered  among  the 
Arabians  as  a trait  of  beauty,  while  the  ancient  phyfionomifts 
attached  to  them  the  idea  of  a fallen  charadler.  I . can  neither 
adopt  the  one  nor  the  other  of  thefe  two  opinions ; the  firll  ap- 
pears to  me  f^Ife,  the  fecond  exaggerated  ; for  I have  often  found 
thefe  forts  of  eyebrows  in  phyfionomies  the  moft  pleafing  and 
amiable.  It  is,  notvvithflanding,  true,  that  they  bring  into  the 
face  the  appearance  of  a certain  portion  of  trouble  in  the  mind 
or  heart. 

Winckleman  fays,  that  depreffed  eyebrows  give  to  the  head  of 
Antinous  a tint  of  harflmefs  and  melancholy. 

I have  never  feen  a profound  thinker,  nor  even  a firm  and  j‘u- 
dicious  man,  with  flender  eyebrows,  placed  very  high,  and'tli- 
viding  the  forehead  into  two  equal  parts. 

Slender  eyebrows  are  an  infallible  mark  of  phlegm  and  weak- 
nefs.  It  is  not  hence  to  be  inferred,  that  a choleric  and  very  en- 
ergetic man  may  not  have  flender  eyebrows ; but  their  fmalincfs 
always  diminifhes  the  force  and  vivacity  of  charadfer. 


AngulonS' 


Angulous  and  tranfverfe,  they  denote  an  a6Hve  and  proHfic  mind. 
The  more  they  approach  to  the  eyes,  the  more  the  characler 
is  ferious,  profound,  and  folid.  This  lofes  its  force^its  firmnefs, 
and  boldnefs,  in  proportion  as'the  eyebrows  are  raifed. 

A great  diftance  of  one  from  the  other,  announces  a facility  of 
conception,  a foul  calm  and  tranquil. 

White  eyebrows  befpeak  natural  imbecility. 

Dark-brown  emblems  of  ftrength. 

The  movement  of  the  eyebrows  has  infinite  expreffion;  it 
ferves  principally  to  mark  the  ignoble  paflions,  pride,  anger, 
difdain.  A fupercilious  man  is  a contemptible  being. 


SUPPLEMENT. 

Mr,  DE  Buffon. 

< After  the  eyes,  the  parts  of  the  face  which  moll  contribute 
® to  mark  the  phylionomy,  are  the  eyebrows ; as  they  are  of  a 

* nature  different  from  the  ether  parts,  they  are  more  apparent 
‘ by  this  contrail,  and  llrike  more  than  any  other  trait ; the  eye? 
‘ brows  are  a lhading  in  the  pieflure,  heightening  the  colour  and 

* the  form.  The  eye^aflies  alfo  have  their  effect ; when  they  are 
^ long  and  clofe-planted  the  eyes  appear  more  beautiful,  and  the 

* afpe£l  more  temperate.  Only  mankind  and  the  monkey  have 
< lalhes  on  both  eyelids ; all  other  animals  have  them  not  on 
‘ the  under  one ; and  even  in  man  the  under  is  much  more 
‘ llenderiy  furnilhed  than  the  upper  eyelid ; they  lometimes  be- 
‘ come  fo  long  in  old  age,  that  people  are  obliged  to  cut  them. 
‘ The  eyebrows  have  but  two  movements,  and  thefe  depend  up-^ 
« on  the  mufeies  of  the  forehead,  by  one  of  which  they  are 

‘ raife4 
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* raifed,  and  by  the  other  xJrawfiAiOwn  in.  approximating  each 

* other.’"  ■ ' : 


■ Baux-. 

Treatije  on  the  cLdra^er  of  the  Pajfons, 

* There  are  two  movements  in  the  eyebrows,  which  ^cxprefs 

* all  the  operations  of  the  palTions.  Th^fe  two  movements  have 
■*  a perfeft  relation  to  two  appetites  in  the  fcnfitive  part  of  the 
‘ foul;  the  concupifcihh  appetite,  and  the  iracible  appetite. 

<•  That  which  raifes  them  towards  the  brain,  exprcflesall  the 
‘ fiercer  arid  more  cruel  paffions,  ‘ - 

I 

• There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  eyebrow  is  elevated,  one 
*■  where  it  is  raifed  in  the  middle,  and  this  ' elevation  exprefles 

* agreeable  emotions.  When’the  eyebrow  rifes  in  tne  middle, 

« the  fides  of  tne  mouth  are  raifed : in  fon  ow  the  middle  of  the 

* mouth  rifes.  ' 

‘ When  the  eyebrow  falls  in  the  middle,  this  movement  marks 

* a corporeal  affliction,  the  fides  of  the  mbuth  being  at  the  fame 
^ time  depreffed. 

‘ In  laughter  all  the  parts  follow  them;  for  the  evebrows 

* finking  towards  the  middle  of  the  foiehead,  occafion  the  nofe, 

* the  mouth,  and  the  eyes  to  follow  the  fariiC  inovement.” 

ADDITION  A. 

If  we  endeavour  to  judge  of  whole  nations  by  one  or  by  an- 
other diflinft  part  of  the  countenance,  the  Englifli  will  obtain 
the  preference  with  refpedl:  to  the  eyebrows.  Among  them  this 
trait  always  charadlerifes  the  thinker  ; and  1 fnall  riffl  nothing 

in 
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in  doubting,  whether  the  fertile  genius  of  the  French  does  not 
ordinarily  manifeft  itfelf  by  the  form  of  the  nofe.  Run  over  a 
certain  number  of  Englifh  portraits,  and  you  will  be  convinced 
of  the  juftnefs  of  my  remark. 

If  I faw  in  this  portrait  of  Clarke,  only  the  eyebrows— 
and  they  are  indiiferently  enough  defigned — I Ihoiild.not,  for 
an  inftant,  doubt  of  the  maje  I;ic  conformation  of  the  forehead  and 
the,  nofe,  which  mud  neceflarily  be  imagined.  I will  fay  further, 
that  if  I do  not  here  difcern  the  higheft  degree  of  penetration, 
combined  with  an  equal  portion  of  pradtical  fenfe,  I mull  def- 
pair  of  ever  finding  it.  A phyfionomy  adorned  with  fuch  eye- 
brows, would  infpire  me,  at  the  diftance  of  a hundred  paces, 
with  the  mold  profound  veneration : I .fhould  refpeclfully  pre- 
fent  myfelf  before  him,  endeavouring  to  conceal  all  my  weak- 
nelfes,  without  too  m.uch  flattering  myfelf,  that  they  would  not 
be  perceived,  and  I fhould  be  careful  not  to  afiume  borrowed 
virtues,  perfua.ded  that  my  ofientation  could  not  efcape  fo  pene- 
trating an  obferver,  capable,  as  he  mufi;  be,  to  difiinguilh  my 
good  qualities,  thoqgh  difgui.ed  under  the  thickeft  veil. 

Addition’  B, 

Diemereroek,  Hides,  Oppyck,  and  B.ivet. 

I afiign  the  preference  to  Diemerbroek,  on  account  of  the 
hair.  The  amiable  lagacity  of  his  charadfer  pleafingly  appears 
in -every  part  of  the  eyebrow,  in  every  hair  of  the  head.  In  ad-^ 
mirai  K des,  the  drawing,  the  form,  and  mafs  of  the  eyebrows 
moft  exprefiively  indicate  a determined  mind,  adtive  and  vigour- 
ons,  which  leaves  no  time  for  his  projedis  to  cool.  Who  would 
prefume  to  fport  at  fuch  a phyfionomiv,  at  this  penetrating  look, 
at  thofe  eyebrow's  ? Could  a timid  and  irrefoliue  ehai'adter  bear 
the  prefence  cf  fuch  a man 

There  is  much  more  coolntfs  and  rcfledlion,  Icfs  adtivity,  of 

boidnefs 


boldael^,  and  morofenefs,  in  the  eyebrows  of  Oppyck.  WjS  there 
acknowledge  true  candour,  uninfluenced  by  the  paflions. 

With  eyebrows  like  thofe,  Rivet  is  above  minute  examina- 
tion ; we  dread  to  decide  upon  uncommon  imprelflons,  but  ad- 
here mpre  Urongly  to  tflofe  already  received.  The  eye,  thf 
forehead;,  the  nofe,  the  mouth,  correfponded  in  furnilliing  the 
fame  indications. 

■'  I.  To  this  I would  affign  the  character  of  temperate  fagacity, 
founded  upon  experience. 

2.  That  energetic  courage  which  is  eflehtial  to  heroes, 

3.  A found  and  upright  mind. 

4.  A ijianly  prudence,  fearching  after  knowledge, 

Thcfe  four  kinds  of  eyebrows  are  feldom  found  among  wo- 
men. If  the  fair  fex  differed  from  ours  only  in  this  Angle 
trait,  the'diftindion  would  flill  be  fufficiently  eftablifhed. 


Of  the  No,se, 

Theancients  were  j ight  in  calling  the  nofe  hneji amentum  facipi^ 
I believe  I have  before  faid,  that  1 look  upon  this  part  as  the 
balls  of  the  forehead.  Such  as  undei  lland  a little  of  the  theory 
of  gothic  architedlure,  will  eafily  comprehend  my  comparifori. 
The  nofe  is  appointed  to  fuftain  the  arch  of  the  forehead,  which 
but  for  fuch  friendly  fupport,  would  prefs  the  cheeks  and  the 
mouth  downwards. 

A fine  nofe  never  aflociates  with  a deformed  face.  A difa- 
greeable  face  may  have  fine  eyes,  but  a regular  nofe  neceflarily 
infers  a happy  analogy  of  the  pthfr  features.  Thus  we  piay 
' ' ' ' ' perceive 
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perceive  a thoufand  fine  eyes  for  one  fingle  nofe  perfe6i;ly  well- 
formed;  and  where  one  fo  formed  is  found,  it  always  implies  a 
character  of  difiinguiftied  excellence.  , Non  cuique  datum  ejl 
liahere  nafum»  Here  follows  what,  according  to  my  opiriroil,  is 
ncceflary  for  the  conformation  of  a nofe  perfe6Uy  beautiful. 

ai  Its  length  ought  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  forehead. 

b.  It  muft  have  a gentle  fallirtg-in  near  the  root. 

c.  Viewed  in  the  front,  the  ridge,  dorfum  nafi)^  mud  be 

large  with  the  two  fides  nearly  parallel;-  but  the  breadth  mall  be 
a little  increafed  near  the  middle. 

d.  The  extremity  or  tip  of  the  nofe  {orhtculus)  mufi:  not  be  toa 

iharply  pointed  nor  too  obtufe : the  lower  contour  muft  be  form- 
ed with  precifion  and  with  connection,  neither  too  pointed  nor 
too  large.  1 

i.  In  front  the  fides  of  the  nofe  (pinna)  mufi  difiinCtly  prelent 
themfel ves,  fo  that  the  nofirils  agreeably  fore-lhorten  at  the  bot- 
tom. 

/An  the  profile,  the  bafe  of  the  nofe  mull  be  only  one  tlurtl  of 
its  length. 

g.  The  noftrils  muft  draw  more  ot  lefs  towards  a point,  and 
become  rounded  as  they  recede. 

h.  The  fides  of  the  nofe,  or  of  the  ridge  of  the  nofe,  muft  be 
formed  arch  - w i fe . 

z.  The  upper  part  muft  nearly  unite  vvi\h  the  arch  of  the  eye- 
bone,  and  its  dimerifion  on  the  fide  of  the  eye  muft  be  at  ieaft 
half  an  inch.  , 

A nofe  comprehending  all  thefe  perfe^ions,  exprefies  all  that 
can  be  exprefled.  There  are,  however,  many  perfens,  of  the 

greateft 
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greatefl  merit  who  have  badly  formed  nofes ; but  we  mull:  dif- 
tinguifh  between  the  different  kinds  of  merit  for  which  the.y  are 
remarkable:  Thus,  for  example,  I have,  feen  men  very  well- 

bred,  generous,  and  judicious,  with  fmall  nofes  oblique  in  pro- 
file, although  in  other  refpe6ts  happily  organifed : they  pofTefTed 
eflimable  qualities,  but  thefe  were  confined  to  a gentlenefs  of 
temper,  forbearance,  attention  and  docility, r.  difpofmg  them  to 
receive  and  relifh  fenfations  of  delicacy.  Nofes  arched  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  root  belong  to  elevated  chara<ftei's,  who  are 
called  upon  to  command,  to  accomplifh  great  things,  firm  in 
their  projedls,  and  ardent  in  the  purfuit  of  them.  Perpetidicu- 
lar  nofes  — that  is  to  fay,  fuch  as  approach  towards  that  form, 
for  I always  hold  it  as  a leading  principle,  that  in  all  her  produc- 
tions, nature  abhors  lines  entirely  ftrait — this  fort  of  nofes,  I 
fay,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  key-flone  between  the  two 
others ; they  fuppofe  a foul  that  knows  how  to  aft  and  to  fuffer 
tranquilly  and  with  energy. 

Socrates,  Boerhaave,  and  Laireffe,  had  very  ill  formed  nofes, 
and  yet  they  were  neverthelefs  very  great  men,  but  the  fund  of 
their  charafter  was  that  of  a gentle  and  patient  difpohtion. 

A nofe  with  a large  ridge,  whether  it  may  be  fli  ait  or  curved, 
always  announces  luperior  faculties.  In  this  I have  never  been 
miflaken  ; but  this  form  is  very  rare.  You  may  examine  ten 
thoufand  natural  faces,  and  a thoufand  portraits  of  celebrated 
men,  without  finding  a fingle  one  of  this  defeription  : this  trait, 
however,  appears,  more  or  iefs,  in  the  portraits  of  Faufte  Socin, 
Swift,  Cefar  Borgia,  Clepzeker,  Anthony  Pagi,  John  Charles 
d’Enkenberg,  (a  perfon  famous  for  his  bodily  ftrength)  Paul 
Sarpi,  Peter  de  Medicis,  Francois  Carrache,  CaiTini,  Lucas  of 
Leyden,  Titian. 

Without  this  large  ridge,  and  a very' narrow  root,  the  nofe  of- 
ten indicates  an  extraordinary  energy— but  this  is  almoft  always, 
fo  momentary  and  evanefeent,  that  its  appearance  and  departure 

are  equally  imperceptible. 


The 
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The  Tartars  have  genei*ally  brpad  and  hollowed  nofes;  the 
African  negroes  flat;  the  Jews,  for  the  mofl:  part,  aquiline;  the 
EngJifli,cartiliginious,'andfeldom  pointed.  If  we  may  judge  from 
paintings  and  portraits,  fine  nofes  are  not  common  among  the 
Dutdi,  In  the  natives  of  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  this  trait  isdif- 
tin6tive  and  of  the  greatefi:  expreffion.  Upon  the  whole,  and  I 
have  faid  it  before,  the  nofe  is  abfolutdy  charadleriftic  of  the 
celebrated  men  of  France;  of  which  the  galleries  of  Perrauitand 
Morin  afford  fufficient  pa  oofs. 

A fmall  noflril  is  an  infallible  fign  of  a timid  mind,  incapable 
of  undertaking  the  mofl  ihconfiderable  enterprize. 

When  the  fides  of  the  nofe  are  very  flexible,  and  very  quickly 
excited  to  motion,  they  fliew  a great  delicacy  of  fentiment,  which 
may  eafily  degenerate  into  fenfuality  and  voluptuoufnefs. 


Addition  A. 

1.  The  nofe  and  the'eye  anouncea  man  of  upright  intentions, 
a found  mind,  and  a vigouroiis  temperament. 

2.  This  fomewhat  favourably  prepofTdTes  by  its  form,  but  flili 
k is  but  the  caricature  of  the  nofe  of  an  injudicious  perfon.  Its 
bridge  is  too  much  lengthened,  and  to  abruptly  detached  from 
the  root. 

3.  This  has  more  meaning.  To  have  given  it  greater  expreffion 
the  extremity  fhould  ha/e  beendefigned  with  more  boldnefs. 

' Thefe  two  nofes  4.  and  5.  border  upon  folly,  particularly  3, 
When  the  concave  from  the  root  of  the  nofe  is  fo  much  length- 
ened that  the  nofe  becomes  too  fuddenly  and  difagreeably  promi- 
nent, and  in  difproportion  with  the  extremity,  I always  ex- 
ped  fome  confiffion  in  the  mind.  V/ith  regard  to  5.  it  is  unne- 
ceflai y to  mention  that \ fharp  and  fcornful  air,  which  disfigures 

the 
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the  eye,  the  chin  and  the  mouth  :*  you  will  alfo  obferve  in  alf 

thefe  parts  that  infupportable  void  commonly  belonging  to  pre- 

fumptuous  people* 

ADDlT|Ot«t  B. 

Eight  Noses. 

Thefe  contours  appear  to  be  dr^wn  after  nature  : they  have 
. all  an  air  of  truth,  and  are  all  above  the  common — but  never-^. 
thelefs,  they  admit  of  diftindtions. 

1.  I am  not  convinced,  whether  this  is  the  nofe  of  a mart 
fedate,  judicious  and  experienced,  who,  notwithftanding,  has  not 
attained  to  a decided  fuperiority. 

2.  Is  much  inferior  to  the  former;  if  is  lefs  exprellive,  butcif- 
cumfpe6f,  timid,  ferupuious,  and  minute. 

3.  Is  oppofedt02,  energetic,  bold,  and  determined,  at  the  fame 
time  fufficiently  confiderate  to  weigh  j^'the  balance  of  reafon.the 
probable  fuccefs  of  his  enterprizes. 

4.  If  I allow  him  not  a lliare  of  underftanding,  ftill  I believe 
him  more  judicious  than  3 , though  he  is  not  fo  decided  a charac- 
ter. 

5.  This  nofe  appears  to  belong  to  the  fame  family  with  4,  but 
is  more  juvenile,  and  perhaps  that  of  a fon,  or  a younger  brother. 

6.  This  fketch  of  ano^e  is  in  fo  lingular  a ftile,  that  I am  unable 
to  form  a predife  judgment  of,  or  even  to  account  by  conjedlure, 
for  thecaufe  of  its  deviation.  At  the  worft,  I would  infer  an 
original  turn  of  mind  and  good  nature,  rather  than  fplended 
talents,  or  a malignant  difpofition.  The  end  being  brought  down 
too  low,  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a carricature. 


7,  Belongs 
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• Belongs  to  a man  converfant  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life, 
more  fenfibleand  precife  than  i,  more  enterprifing  than  2,  more 
fubtle  than  4 and  5. 

8.  Is  the  moft  remarkable  and  manly  of  the  whole.  It  is  the 
nofe  of  a minifter  of  date,  or  a prince. 

Addition  ,C. 

^ Eight  Noses. 

Amongfl  the  nofes  of  this  plate,  there  is  not  one  very  remarka- 
ble. However,  were  I to  decide,  1 fhould  fay  4 would  captivate 
by  its  originality,  and  8 by  its  expreffion  of  judgment. 

1.  Appears  fenfual  and  voluptuous,  but  fundamentally  good. 
2.  Exceffively  phlegmatic,  circumfpe6l  and  loyal.  3.  Has  the 
fame  chara6ter,  only  with  a little  more  fhrewdnefs.  4.  Inclines  to 
Voluptuoufnefs ; but  this  propenfity  does  not  hinder  him  from 
being  judicious  and  generous.  But  few  things  are  wanting  to 
make  him  a man  of  a fuperior  charadfer,  5.  Has  fo  great  an 
analogy  to  2,  that  they  may  be  eafily  confounded.  They  are  ap- 
parently of  the  fame  family.  6.  Has  more  dignity  than  2 and 
8.  7.  Has  perhaps  more  difcernment  than  the  preceding  i 

but  this  is  lefs  from  reafon  than  from  inflindf.  8.  Is  above  all 
the  others,  as  much  for  folidity  of  judgment  as  delicacy  of 
mind. 


Addition  D, 

Nine  Noses  Shaded,  in  profile. 

None  of  thefe  entirely  indicate  a found  and  upright  mind. 
At  moft,  we  may  except  4 and  5,  and  ftill  they  are  fubjedts  for 
criticifm. 


U 
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4.  Hasgoodnefs  and  civility,  but,  to  fpeak  with  more  precr- 
fion,  it  is  a little  too  much  fliortened,  the  fide  of  the  extremity 
is  too  much  rounded,  and  too  flightly  fliaded — a defeat  which  I 
have  before  imputed  to  each  number  in  this  plate.  5.  Is  dif- 
tinguifhed  above  the  others  by  the  flrength  of  its  character, 
which  imports  much  penetration  and  fagacity,  a determined 
mind  and  mafculine  vigour. 

I.  Is  deflitute  of  every  fentiment  of  delicacy.  I do  not  be- 
lieve him  without  malice.  2.  Is  the  caricature  of  a nofe  which 
fuppofes  good  fenfe,  and  nothing  more.  3.  Naturally  timid, 
and  only  eflimable  for  the  love  of  order  and  neatnefs.  6.  The 
fame  as  the  preceding,  belides  which  I difcover  a tint  of  volup- 
tuoufnefs.  7.  Is  abandoned  toi  brutal  rudenefs.  8.  The  expref- 
fion  of  this  is  fomewhat  modified  by  a fund  of  good  nature,  g. 
This  wants  truth:  the  upper  contour,  and  that  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity are  abofultely  wanting. 

In  all  thefe  profiles  the  noflrils  are  altogether  unpardonable.  . 
I doubt  whether  the  defigner  worked  after  nature. 


Addition  E. 

I.  Philippus  Audax. 

if  the  form  of  this  face  is  not  expreflive,  we  mufl  defpair  of 
ever  finding  one  that  is  fo.  Such  a nofe  infpires  the  fentiment 
of  his  energy;  and  we  feel  this  fentiment  fomewhat  as  a man  in 
good  health,  enjoys  that  health  without  paying  attention  to  it. 
Proportion  obferved,  the  chin  might  have  been  more  embolden- 
ed, and  the  eye  does  not  fufficiently  charadfei  ife  the  courage  of 
a hero  who  has  merited  the  furname  of  BoU ; but  the  mouth 
moft  excellently  deferibes  a meditative  fagacity,  an  unembarrafied 
attention,  and  the  compofure  of ' a manly  energy.  2.  This  is 
not  a common  phyfionomy,  but  the  forehead  has  not  all  that  is 
necefiary  to  mark  a great  man.  I am  greatly  pleafed  with  the 

eye- 
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fcyebrows  and  the  nofe.  One  cannot  but  difcover  in  them  firm* 
Jrtefs,  courtefy,  a found  and  clear  judgment,  and  an  infinite  fa* 
gacity.  The  eye  is  full  of  fweetnefs  and  beneficence the  mouth 
is  the  organ  of  reafon.  The  energy  of  the  chin  is  a little  in 
contrail  with  the  delicacy  of  the  look. 

I alfo  much  admire  nofeslike  this  you  fee  in  profile  of  Am- 
merbach.  What  fentiment,  what  probity,  what  folidity  and 
force ! This  man  is  too  fare  of  his  obje<!d:  not  to  make  his  opi- 
nions be  adopted  by  all  the  world,  while  he  is  himfelf  very  diffi- 
fciilt  to  be  perfuaded. 


Addition  F. 

Three  French  Heads,  - after  Morin. 

Thefe  heads,  from  the  colleftion  of  the  illuftrious  men  of 
France,  by  Morin,  are  particularly  difringuifhed  by  the  nofe ; but 
this  principal  trait  muff  have  loft  much  of  its  fpirit  and  original 
elegance  in  a tranfition  to  this  fifth  or  perhaps  tenth  copy ; above 
all,  the  noftrils  are  viftbly  mutilated. 

1.  Denotes  moft  fenfe^ . 2.  Moft  circumfpe6Hon.  3.  Exceeds 
the  other  two,  by  an  uncommon  enlargement  of  mind : and  yet 
in  this  the  drawing  is  the  moft  defedlive. 

Let  us  examine,  by  the  way,  the  other  parts  of  the  face,  this 
Ledure  being  equally  dedicated  to  that  purpofe. 

I.  Every  trait,  every  detail,  not  excepting  the  hair,  bears  the 
ftamp  of  wifdom  and  fweetnefs ; all  there  is  homogeneal,  every 
thing  tends  to  form  the  moft  harmonious  combination.  The 
mouth,  in  particular,  folicits  your  confidence ; it  breathes  the 
love  of  peace,  good  order,  and  unfufpeded  candour.  The  chin 
is  not  in  a great  ftile,  but  it  has  nothing  of  harflinefs,  and,  far 
from  difgufting  and  fatiguing  you,  it  difeovers  a little  timidity; 

U 2 2.  Is 
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2.  Is  much  more  complicated,  more  cunning,  more  intriguing; 
and  it  is  precifely  that  complication,  and  that  diverfity  in 
the  traits,  which  remove  it  fo  prodigiouHy  from  the  noble  lim- 
plicity  of  I,  and  the  decided  fiiperiority  of  3.  3.  If  I am  not 

miftaken,  this  is  a reprefentation  of  Mercier,  the  archite6l. 
From  this  copy,  figure  to  yourfelf  the  portrait  of  the  original 
from  which  it  was  engra’^  ed,  and  then  carry  your  imagination 
up  to  the  model  itielf,  and  withokl  your  admiration,  if  you  can. 
You  may  ccnfure  the  mouth,  or  rather  this  copy  of  the  mouth, 
as  expreffing  fomewhat  of  pride  and  pretenfion:  but,  if  ever  a; 
phyfionomy  was  auj-horifed  to  demand  its  rights,  it  is  this;:  it  af- 
pires  at  pre  eminence  even  while  in  the  chains  of  flavery.  That 
eye  fuimounted  with  fuch  an  eyeorow,  inftantancoufly  perceives 
what  2 can  only  difcover  through  the  medium  of  minute  and 
laborious  inveftigation. 


' Addition  G.  - ‘ 

Heads^  •with  Hair.  , , ' 

Perhaps  there  would  be  nothing  ftriking  in  thefe  two  counte- 
nances, if  they  did  not  derive  value  from  the  hair  ; they  are  be- 
fides  defigned  with  the  timidity  of  a learner. 

T . Without  the  diftin6live  trait  already  noted,  this  would  have 
been  fcarcely  any  thing  more  than  a common  face ; we  fhould 
find  but  little  expreffion,  or  perhaps  an  infantine  air.  I fliall  not 
enquire  whether  the  fault  refls  with  the  painter,  or  only  with 
the  engraver,  who  appears  to  have  been  fparing  of  his  labour  in 
every  part.  Notwithftanding  all  his  remiffnefs,  he  has,  how- 
ever, prefer ved  a charadler  of  fiiperiority  in  the  nofe,  which 
faves  the  reft  of  the  phyfionomy,  which  removes  it  out  of  the 
ordinary  clafs,  and  which  advantageoufty  refieds  upon  the  eye, 
upon  the  mouth,  and  upon  that  qovered  forehead.  The  whole 
taken  together  perhaps  fays  moi:e  than  we  defire,  or,  to  fpeak 
more  clearly,  it  does  not  infpire  us  with  a full  confidence,  but 
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fliir challenges  oyr  admiration.  2.  The  fame  fpirit  animates  this 
figure,  but  the  nofe  ftiil  more  dignifies,  firengthens,  and  confoli- 
dates  the  faculties  which  the  other  traits  announce ; at  leaft  it  is 
fo  in  this  copy.  Befides  a fund  of  tranquillity  and  gentlenefs,  a 
judicious  circumfpeftion,  and  a fenfibiiity,  which,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  mouth,  although  it  is  fomething  in  the  ftile  of  th.e 
mannerift,  may  eafily  degenerate  into  effeminacy  and  weaknefs, 
you  here  fee  the  man — the  man  wife,  active,  always  fure  of  his 
objetff,  though  he.  does  not  feek  to  render  himfelf  confpicuous, 
though  he  confines  himfelf  within  the  bounds  of  modefty,  and 
though  he  prefcribes  to  himfelf  a certain  portion  of  referve. 


Addition  H, 

Langelius,  Haydan,  Heinsius,  and  Caester. 

If  your  fentiments  were  to  be  afked  on  thefe  four  faces,  it  is 
probable  you  would  anfwer,  that  neither  of  them  yields  you  en- 
tire fatisfadion,  that  in  this  fketch  at  leaft  they  have  each  fome- 
thing of  harfhnefs.  But  if  an  option  were  neceffary,  you  would 
declare,  l am  fure,  in  favour  of  Haydan,  and  you  would  find  in 
him,  in  defpite  of  all  his  coarfenefs,  a fund  of  candour  and  good 
fenfe.  The  nofe  is  fufficient  to  convince  us  of  this ; it  reconciles 
us  to  the  other  features,  and  gives  them  additional  value.  You 
mu  ft  be  ftruck  with  the  harmony  of  his  right  eye,  the  look  of 
which  afiuredly  difcovers  neither  weaknefs  nor  indifference,  with 
the  eyebrow,  full  of  vigour  and  fenfe,  and  with  that  mouth  fo 
exprefiive  of  fincerity  and  difcretion.  2.  This  may  be  more  orif 
ginal,  more  piclurefque,  owing  to  the  contour  of  the  extremity 
of  the  nofe ; bnt  upon  examining  it  more  attentively,  you  will 
there  feek  in  vain  for  the  foftnefs,  compofwre,  fplidity,  and  cordi- 
ality, which  diftinguifli  the  former.  Neither  does  the  chin  ad- 
mit fuch  concentrated  energy.  3.  In  all  thefe  heads  no  account  is 
to  be  made  of  the  air  of  the  face,  which  it  is  almoft  impoffible 
to  retrace  with  precifion  in  a fimple  contour.  With  this  modi^ 
ijcation,  do  you  not  feel,  as  I do,  that  not  only  this  forehead,  not 
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only  the  eye,  not  only  the  folds  of  the  cheeks,  but  ftill  more  par>* 
tlciilarly  the  contour  of  the  nofe^  anounce  a vivacity  of  imagi- 
nation, a profound  thinker,  firm  in  his  fyftem,  aftive  and  vigi- 
lant, accurate  in  the  formation  of  his  own  ideas,  and  expert  ii> 
developing  thofe  of  other  men — in  a word,  a man  of  talents, 
a mafculine  and  nervous  charafter.  4.  Subftitute  in  the 
of  place  of  this,  the  original  portrait,  the  attitude  of  which 
is  very  happily  chofen.  (This  is  not  to  be  recomended  to 
a fuperficial  obferver,  and  ftill  lefs  that  he  fliould  confider  it 
in  the  detail : here  the  painter  was  infpired  by  his  model,  and 
thence  occurs  that  air  of  the  head  fo  proper  and  fo  expreffiYe), 
Would  you  not  dwell  with  pleafure  before  the  painting  itfelf? 
Viewed  in  front,  would  the  eye  alone,  or  would  the  play  of  the 
mouth  mofl  attach  you  to  this  phyfionomy  ? Or  rather,  [would 
you  not  expeft  a rich  (tore  of  fenfc  and  reafon  only  from  the 
form  of  the  nofe,  although  that  part  is  badly  defigned  and'  de- 
graded fron  the  charader  of  grandeur  and  fiiperiority  which  it 
flight  to  bear. 


Addition  I.  ' 

Of  the  Nofe. 

Spiegel  and  Claueerg, 

Would  you  prefume  to  qall  that  man  judicious,  who  fhould 
attribute  to  thefe  two  .perfonages  the  fame  intelledlual  and  moral 
charader  ? Smile,  if  this  amufes  you,  but  it  is  not  the  lefs  true, 
that  in  the  annexed  plate,  it  is  the  nofe  only  that  diflinguiflies 
the  learned  profefTor  from  the  mere  man  of  the  world.  Produce 
the  two  figures  to  people  who  have  never  heard  of  the  name  ei- 
ther of  Spiegel  or  Clauberg,  and  though  pofiefied  of  but  a mo- 
derate fiiare  of  difeernment,  they  will,  without  hefitation,  fay, 
that  if  one  of  the  two  is  a man  of  erudition,  it  mull  neceflarily 
i>e  2.  No  perfon  will  difpute  his  (kill  in  the  fciences,  applica- 
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tion,  folidity,  facility  in  his  purfuits,  and  the  art  of  maiiaglng  his 
fubje6t  to  advantage. 

At  the  fame  time  to  i,  they  will  allow  tafte,  eloquence, 'pru- 
dence, a knowledge  of  the  world,  a talent  for  bufinefs,  and  a 
lively  imagination,  rather  calculated  to  relifli  the  beautiful,  than 
to  fearch  into  the  depths  of  literature.  If  your  opinion  were 
to  be  afked  refpeding  the  form  of  tha  nofe,  in  examining  the 
engraved  profile,  could  you  fail  to  obferve  there  a refllefs  adlivi- 
ty,  ardour  and  courage?  But  do  you  alfo  obferve  in  him  tlie 
coolnefs  of  refle!6lion  and  wife  perfeverance,  which  are  necefTary 
for  conducting  an  cnterprife  to  its  end,  a gentle  and  peaceable 
temper,  fentiments  of  tendernefs,  and  the  gift  of  infinuation 
This  I much  doubt,  and  think  at  moft  you  wull  fuffer  him  to 
pafs  for  a brave  and  loyal  man,  and  a head  original  and  illuftri* 
ous. 

iVoDITION  K. 

Paul  Veronese. 

Here  is  a phyfionomy  altogether  Italian,  exhibiting  a pro- 
ductive genius,  and  the  fertility  and  ardour  of  an  artift  captivat- 
ed with  his  profeffion.  It  is  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  fenfe.  Here  we 
recognize  the  attentive  obferver,  who  knows  how  to  chufe  with 
difcernment.  This  is  indicated  in  every  part  of  the  face  ; and 
the  nofe  in  particular  ferves*as  a diftinCtive  fign  of  fertility  of 
imagination,  maturity  of  imderfranding,  and  delicacy  of  tafte 
and  fentiment. 

I 

Addition  L, 

pR  V DEN, 

This  head  appears  to  me  lefs  produCiive  than  the  other,  bu 
miich  more  folidity.  If  it  is  lefs  rich  in  funds,  if  it  is  lefs 
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an  obje£l  of  choice^  it  has  the  advantage  in  point  of  energy.  By 
the  whole  of  the  phyfionomy,  and  principally  by  the  nofe,  is 
announced  a man  of  refolution  and  genius,  whofe  foul  is  impaf- 
lionecf  and  of  acute  fenfibility.  Compared  wdth  the  preceding, 
this  chara6ler  is  Icfs  referved  in  his  pleafantries,  lefs  fevere  in  his 
ideas,  but  more  bold  in  his  refolutions,  which  he  wdll  purfue  to 
their  end  with  determined  perfeverance. 


Addition  M. 

y 

Erafmus  is  always  reprefented  with  a cap  upon  his  head.  Did 
he  apprehend  that  his  forehead  was  not  open,  noble,  or  confident 
enough  to  be  expofed  to  the  face  of  day  ? Did  he  conceal  it 
from  modefty  ? Or  had  he  not  phyfionomical  ta£l  enough  to 
know,  that  this  part  is  efiential  in  a portrait?  Upon  the  whole, 
whether  he  wore  a cap  from  habit,  for  reafons  of  health,  or  be- 
caufe  his  friend  Holbein  prefered  painting  him  in  that  familiar 
pofition,  I cannot  determine.  Of  this,  however,  I am  confi- 
dent, that  his  phyfionomy  is  one  of  the  moft  interefting,  the 
moft  fpeaking,  and  moft  diftinclive  that  I know.  It  would  ap- 
pear with  equal  advantage  in  either  of  the  chapters  of  this  Lec- 
ture ; but  I have  aftigned  it  a place  here,  becaufe  it  is  moft  pecu- 
liarly charaflerifed  by  the  nofe. 

We  fliall  now  produce  and  comment  upon  fome  of  the  beft 
portraits  of  Erafmus.  Moft  of  thofe  we  are  in  poffeflion  of  are 
engraved  after  the  originals,  or  after  the  copies  of  Holbein. 
However  they  may  differ  in  fome  refpeefts,  they  all  correfpond 
in  lliewing  a man  ingenious,  intelligent,  fprightiy,  and  unaffefted, 
of  exteilfive  knowledge,  abounding  in  talents  and  wit ; the  man 
of  ftudy  who  is  at  his  eafe  only  in  hisclofet,  and  who,  when  out 
of  that,  is  no  longer  in  his  proper  place;  the  writer  capable  of 
doing  with  his  pen  whatever  he  pleafes.  It  will  be  laid,  that 
thofe  lips  are  always  ready  for  the  efcape  of  fome  fatyrical  fally ; 
•we  here  fee  the  penetrating  fmile  of  an  intelligent  obferver,  who 
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]nfl:antly  fiezes  objeds  of  ridicule  imperceptible  to  people  of  lefs 
acute  difcrimination. 


Addition  N. 

The^tranfition  from  the  nofe  to  the  forehead  is  incon*re611y 
drawn,  nor  is  the  nofe  itfelf  fiifficientl y expreffive  of  delicacy  | 
ajid  yet  this  hmple  Iketch  vif^bly  retraces  all  the  equalities  we 
have  particularifed. 


Addition  Q. 

Where  are  ingenuity,  truth,  circnrnfpeffion,  and  delicacy  to  be 
found,  if  not  in  this  original  phyfiqnomy  ? Where  will  you 
j(ind  a more  perfeft  harmony  of  all  the  conflituent  traits?  The  de- 
figrier-  has  exprefled  them  with  wonderful  addrefs : he  himfelf 
certainly  fmiled,  when  fo  well  expreffing.  the  malignant  fmile  of 
his  model.  We  fee  that  he  has  icrupploufly  applied  himfelf  to 
preferve  all  thofe  inflexions,  all  thofe  minute  details  which  give 
the  mofl:  impreflTive  fignification  in ‘a  face  like  this.  Not  a An- 
gle trait  drawn  at  random,  difagreeably  encroaching  upon,  or 
diminifliing  the  effeX  of  the  reft. 

We  difeover  in  the  look,  the  calm nefs  of  an  intelligent  and 
profound  oblerver,  eager  in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge,  and  al- 
ways meditating.  That  half-clofed,  bent-dovm  eye,  its  glance, 
the  fmalinefs  of  its  globe— that  fhortened  nofe  will  always  be 
the  eye  and  the  nofe  of  a man  able  in  concerting  his  plans,  or, 
at  leaf!:,  of  a ftudious  man,  who  thinks  with  aciitenefs  and  feels 
with  delicacy.  A nofe  fo  formed,  neceflarily  imports  a turi^ 
of  mind,  diflinguifhable  amongd:  ten  thoufand  by  its  viva-i 
city.  ^ 

What  truth  in  the  mouth  fo  fweetly  clofeci ! It  is  impoflible 
there  to  overloolc  application  apd  enlargement  of  mind,  the  love 
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of  order,  elegance  of  di^fion,  and  fallies  of  vivacity  ? This 
part  is  more  j'oz//7^///,  d efigned  with  lefs  accuracy,  and  lefs  ex- 
prefiive  of  wifdom  than  N : nor  is  the  nofe  either  correctly 
drawn  or  neatly  finifhed.  We  obferve  anew  in  O,  the  large  un- 
flattened chin,  not  too  flefliy,  but  happily  diverfified.  Upon 
the  whole,  take  notice  of  the  different  inflections  of  the  contour, 
from  the  eye-bone  to  the  bottom  of  the  face,  and  you  will  every 
where  trace  the  fage,  familiarifed  with  the  fllence  of  night,  who 
lidlcules  the  follies  of  world,  and  feeks  his  own  happinefs  in  the 
Vecreations  of  philofophy. 


Addition  P. 

Erasmus  after  Holbein. 

Here  we  confefs  the  portrait  of  Erafmus,  painted  after  Holbein, 
that  admirable  piece,  pregnant  with  foul  and  life,  which  is  in  the 
library  of  Bafle,  and  to  rival  the  excellency  of  which  no  Engrav- 
ing can  poflibly  afpire.  However  great  its  fuperiority  to  the 
print,  the  piClure  difeovers,  in  many  refpeCfs,  the  painter’s  ina- 
bility to  produce  an  adequate  reprefentation  of  his  model.  But 
no  matter:  it  is  only  the  man  of  genius  who  can  comprehend’ 
thefublime,  elevate  himfelf  to  the  grandeur  of  his  fubjeCf,  and  af- 
pire to  become  amafter  of  it — and  when  in  each  trait  of  the  work 
theartift  has  exerted  his  fl^ill,  and  afforded  proofs  of  his 
nefs  to  fucceed,  it  is  not  his  fault,  if,  at  laft,  he  is  obliged  to  ex- 
claim, The  tajk  is  too  hard. 

In  this  copy  the  nofe  is  the  mofl:  confpicnous  part,  although 
the  end  of  it  is  npt  drawn  with  fuflicient  delicacy,  and  the  noftrii 
is  wanting  in  neatnefs  and  truth.  1 fhould  be  tempted  to  call  it 
^ ferret-nofe^  and  to  aflbeiate  with  it  a charaCler  refleClive  by  eon- 
flitution,  and  circumfpeCf  from  delicacy,  with  an  excefs  of  dif? 
fiJence,  rather  than  of  prefumption. 

The  mouth  is  not  to  be  mentioned  without  diffidence.  The 
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fubtlety  of  the  mind  by  which  it  is  animated,  feems  to  exhale 
from  t!ie  upper  lip ; a multitude  of  agreeable  ideas  concentre 
there,  like  colours  in  the  fun-beam.  The  chin  ought  to  have 
been  lefs  rounded,  and  more  anguluus ; the  uniform  evennefs  of 
the  furface,  injures  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  even  were  we  to 
adopt  an  earlier  time  of  life  for  this  portrait;  that  is  to  fay,  th<? 
period  moft  correfponding  with  chins  of  this  form. 

I add  the  profile  of  a man,  wife,  honeff,  lively,  judicious,  pro- 
found and  religious.  The  nofe,  perhaps  exprefiive  of  confidence, 
is  a little  too  much  curved— but  what  force  and  penetration 
the  look  and  in  the  whole  phyfionomy. 

Addition 

In  judging  of  the  form  of  the  nofe  from  thefe  four  flietches,  I 
iliall  fay  j i.  Is  above  the  common,  full  of  candour  and  dignity. 
2.  Has  a charafter  of  grandeur,  approaching  to  thefublime,  3. 
Is  inferior  to  i,  but  not  abfolutely  deflitute  of  merit.  4.  Joins 
to  great  talents  much  firmnefs  and  vivacity.  ' 

In  the  profile  5,  the  fhrewdnefs  and  fagacity  of  the  nofe  are  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  whole  of  the  countenance,  which, 
without  having  any  thing  of  grandeur,  denotes  a man  of  experi- 
ence, difpofed  to  beftow  benefits.  Seleft  thefe  kind  of  people  to 
prefide  in  the  municipal  government  of  a towm  or  diflrid’,  and 
you  will  have  no  caufe  to  regret  your  choice.  They  love  order, 
are  prudent,  gentle,  and  confciencious ; they  feek  their  own  hap- 
pinefs  in  the  affedlion  and  efleem  of  their  equals,  and  their  ac- 
tions are  regulated  in  conformity  with  thofe  fentiments. 

Addition  R. 

This  nearly  conveys  the  idea  of  a nofe  alovg  the  human,  fuch 
as  correfponds  with  the  majeffy  cf  the  holy  virgin,  in  whom 
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there  is  a charafteriftic  alTemblage  of  all  the  virtues,  purity,  me- 
ditation, piety,  patience,  hope,  humility  ! But  the  lower  part 
of  the  contour  ought  to  have  been  more  (haded : it  is  too  unva- 
ried to  accord  with  the  elegant  curving  of  the  eyebrow.  It  is  al- 
io to  be  obferved,  that  an  expreflion  of  voluptuoufnefs  refults 
from  the  too  much  rounding  of  the  mouth  as  wpll  as  the  chin, 
the  form  of  which  latter  is  very  comnaon, 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Cheeks  and  Chin, 

I.  Of  the  Cheeks, 

Properly  fpeaking,  the  Cheeks  are  not  parts  of  the  face.  They 
are  to  be  confidered  as  the  funds  of  the  other  parts,  or  rather  as 
the  fenfative  and  vivified  organs  of  the  countenance.  They  con-» 
(litute  the  fentiment  of  phyfionomy. 

Flefliy  cheeks  in  general  indicate  a moifiqre  of  temperament 
and  fenfual  appetite  j thin  and  contradfed,  a drynefs  of  humours 
and  difcontent.  Grief  forms  hollows  in  them — ignorance  and 
(liipidity  imprint  them  with  deep  furrows. — Wifdom,  experience, 
and  ingenuity  of  mind,  lightly  interfedf  them  with  gently  undu- 
lating lines.  The  difference  in  the  phyfical,  moral,  and  intelledlual 
charadter  of  men,  depends  upon  the  flatnefs  or  prominence  of 
the  mufcles,  their  deprefiure,  their  foldings,  their  appearance  or 
im  perceptibility,  and  on  their  undulations,  or  rather,  on  the  undu- 
lations of  thole  fmall  wrinkles  or  lines  which  are  determined  by 
the  fpecific  charadter  of  the  mufcles, 

Shew  to  an  experienced  and  diferiminating  phyfionomifl:,  the 
fimple  contour  of  this  fedtion  which  extends  from  the  fide  of  the 
nollril  to  the  chin,  (liew  him  the  mufcle  in  a (late  of  reft,  and 
\\  hen  in  motion  ; abpve  all,  (hew  it  him  at  that  moment  when 
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it  is  agitated  by  fmiles  ot*  by  weeping,,  by  a fentiment  of  happinefs 
or  forrow,  by  pity  or  indignatioh — and  this  trait  alone  will  fiip- 
ply  a text  for  interefting  obfervations.  This  trait,  when  it  is 
marked  by  light  contours  gently  fliaded,  has  infinite  cxprefhon; 
its  difplaysthe  fineft  fenfationsOf  the  foul,  and  attentively  hudied 
it  will  fuffice  to  infpire  the  moft  profound  veneration  and  the 
mod  tender  affection.  Om:  painters  almoft  always  negle6f  it, 
and  their  portraits  very  difadvantageoufly  reprefent  it  by  an 
infipid  and  frivolous  air  which  we  perceive  in  them. 

Certain  hollows,  more  or  lefs  triangular,  which  are  fometimes 
obferved  in  the  cheeks,  are  an  infallible  fign  of  envy  and  jealoufy. 
A cheek  naturally  gracious,  with  a gentle  elaflicity  pleafingly 
railing  it  towards  the  eyes,  is  the  voucher  of  a heart  beneficent, 
generous,  and  incapable  of  the  fmalleft  meannefs.  Place  not 
too  much  reliance  on  a man  who  never  fmilcs  agreeably.  The 
gracioufncfs  of  the  fmile  may  ferve  as  a barometor,  to  afcertaiii 
the  goodnefs  of  the  heart  and  the  dignity  of  character. 


II.  Of  the  Chin. 

Long  experience  has  convinced  me,  that  a proje6ling  chin  al- 
ways announces  fomething  of  peremptorinefs,  while  a receding 
chin  has  always  a contrary  fignification.  The  chara6ler  of  the 
energy  or  non-energy  of  the  individual  is  often  manifefted  by  the^ 
chin  only.  A chin  divided  in  the  middle  by  a ftrong  line,  Teems 
indifputably  to  indicate  a man  judicious,  fedate,  and  refolute,  at 
leaft  if  this  trait  is  not  oppofed  by  others  that  are  contradiftory*. 
We  ihail  proceed  to  confirm  this  aflertion  by  examples. 

A pointed  chin  is  generally  underflood  to  be  the  fign  of  cun- 
ning. Yet  I have  obferved  this  form  in  perfons  of  the  ftrideft 
integrity;  with  them  cunning  was  but  difcerning  kindnefs.  A 
flefhy,  loofe,  and  double  chin,  is,  for  the  moil  part,  the  mark  and 
the  effed:  of  fenfuaiity.  Angular  chins  are  feldom  obferved 
but  in  people  fenfible,  firm,  and  benevolent.  Flat  chins  fuppofe 
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a cold  and  dry  temperament.  Small  ones  charadlife  timidity. 
Round  ones  with  the  dimple  may  be  looked  upon  as  being  the 
pledge  of  goodnels. 

• I eflabliili  three  clafies  for  the  different  forms  of  chins.  In  the 
fxrfl,  I rank  the  chins  that  recede.  In  the  fecond,  thofd  which  in 
the  profile  are  perpendicular  with  the  lower  lip.  in  the  third, 
thefe  that  project  beyond  the  under-lip,  or,  in  other  words, 
pointed  chins.  The  receding  chin — wdiich  we  may  boldly  call 
the  feminine  chin,  fince  it  is  found  in  almoft  all  perfons  of  the 
other  fex — always  makes  me  fufped  fome  imbecility.  Chins  of 
the  fecond  clafs  infpire  me  with  confidence,  pi  ovided  they  be 
not  exaggeratedly  prolonged,  which  form  generally  implies 
pufillanimity  and  avarice. 


C H A-P.  vit. 

Of  the  Mouth  and  the  Lips. 

The  mouth  is  the  repfefentative  and  expofitorof  the  mind  and 
the  heart.  It  collects,  and,  in  its  ftate  of  reft,  as  well  as  by  the 
infinite  variety  of  its  movements,  difplays  a world  of  chara6ters. 
It  is  eloquent  even  in  its  filence.  This  part  of  the  body  I hold 
in  fuch  veneration,  that  I fcarcely  dare  to  make-  it  the  fubjedt  of 
inveftigation.  What  an  object  of  admiration ! How  fublime 
a miracle  amidft  all  the  miracles  that  compofe  our  being.  My 
mouth  not  only  breathes  the  breath  of  life,  and  performs  the 
‘fundtions  which  I have  in  common  with  the  brute,  but  it  alfo 
co-operates  in  the  formation  of  language  ; it  fpeaks — it  fpeaks 
even  when  clofed.  Reader,  expedt  no  elucidation  fiom  me  oiv' 
the  molt  adtive  and  the  moft  expreffive  of  all  our  organs;  the 
talk  is  beyond  the  extent  of  my  powers. 

How'  different  is  this  part  of  the  face  from  all  others  compre- 
hended under  that  name  1 At  once  more  fimple  and  more  com- 
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plicated,  it  can  neither  be  detached  nor  fixed.  Alas ! did  mafi 
but  know  and  feel  the  dignity  of  the  mouth,  he  would  employ  it 
in  pouring  forth  divine  ejaculations,  and  his  words  would  fa^lify 
his  a6iions.  Alas,  why  am  I deprived  of  the  power  of  utterance, 
and  why  do  I tremble,  when  I attempt  to  deferibe  the  wonders 
of  this  organ,  which  is  the  feat  of  wifdom  and  of  folly,  of  virtue, 
and  of  vice,  of  brutality  and  of  delicacy  of  mind  ; the  feat  of  love 
and  of  hatred,  of  fincerity  and  of  falfehood,  of  humility  and  of 
-pride,  of  diflimulation  and  of  truth?  Alas!  Were  I what  I 
ought  to  be,  my  mouth  fhould  be  opened.  Oh,  my  God,  to  hag 
thy  praifes  ! Wonderful  oeconomy,  aftonifliing  myftery,  when 
wilt  thou  be  explained!  When  will  the  pleafure  of  the  Almigh- 
ty be  manifefted  ? I adore  here,  in  this  low  eftate,  although  I 
am  not  worthy  to  do  it,  but  I fhall  be  fo  one  day,  as  much  as 
man  can  render  himfelf  fo,  for  he  who  created  me  has  given  me 
a mouth  to  proclaim  my  adoration  bf  him.  Why  are  we  not 
able  to  fearch  into,  and  to  knowoiirfelves  ? May  not  the  obfer- 
rations  which  I am  about  to  make  upon  the  mouth  of  my  bro- 
ther, have  application  to  myfelf  ? Will  they  not  make  me  feci 
that  my  mouth  alfo  difeovers  the  feelings  of  my  heart  and  the 
fentiments  of  my  mind  ? Humanity,  how  art  thou  degraded? 
How  great  will  be  my  extacy  in  the  life  eternal,  when  in  the  face 
of  Jefus  Chrift  my  eyes  fhall  contemplate  the  mouth  of  the  di- 
vinity; when  I fiiall  exclaim,  I have  a mouth  like  that  which  I 
adore,  and  I dare  pronounce  the  name  of  him  who  has  given  it 
me  1 Oh,  eternity,  the  hope  of  thee  alone  conftitutes  our  hap- 
pinefs ! 

I conjure  our  painters  and  all  the  artifts  who  are  occupied  in 
tl,ie  delineation  of  the  form  of  man,  I again  exhort  them  to  fludy 
the  mofl  precious  of  his  organs  in  all  its  varieties,  in  ail  its 
harmony.  Begin  by  forming  Tome  charadleriflic  mouths  upon 
plafter,  copy  them,  take  them  for  models,  and  from  them  learn 
to  form  a judgment  of  the  originals.  Study  the  fame  mouth 
for  whole  days  together,  and  feduloufly  employ  yora*  attention 
upon  many  mouths  in  all  the  diverfities  which  they  will  be  found 
to  pofTcfs.  After  faying  thus  much,  mufl  f confefs,  that  amongft 
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tjvenfy  workmen  employed  for  fix  years  under  my  own  immedi- 
ate infpedtion,  to  whom  I was  conftantly  giving  inftruftions  and 
diredlions,  not  one  of  them  has  fucceeded,  I do  not  fay  in  feeling 
what  could  be  felt,  but  only  in  feizing,  and  in  reprefenting  what 
was  palpable  ? After  this,  what  fuccefs  is  to  be  expedled  ? How- 
ever, 1 expedt  feveral  moulds  in  plafter ; they  are  eafy  to  be 
made,  and  may  of  themfelves  fuffice  to  furnifli  a cabinet.  But 
who  knows  ? perhaps  our  obfervations  too  precife  and  too  pofi- 
tive  on  the  human  mouth,  may  lead  us  too  far ; the  career  of 
our  phyfionomical  difcoveries  may  become  too  rapid  ; the  veil, 
too  fuddenly  drawn  afide,  may  prefent  too  alfli6ling  a fpedtacle; 
the  fliock  may  be  too  powerful — and  perhaps  it  is  for  this  reafoiiy 
that  the  wifdom  of  providence  conceals  fuch  objefts  from  ■ our 
view.  My  foul  is  opprefTed  with  the  refie6fipns  arifingfrom  this 
tnelancholy  idea.  You  who  know  how  to  appreciate  the  dignity 
of  human  nature— and  you  whofe  hearts,  though  pc>irefled  of 
lefs  fenfibility,  will  always  be  dear  to  mine,  exciife  the  complaints 
that  do  not  affeft  you. 

Carefully  obferve  in  each  mouth-,  ,Y?.  The  upper  and  under 
jip,  feparately.  1.  The  line  refulting  from  their  junction,  when 
they  are  pleafingly  cloftd,  or  when  they  may  be  fo  without  ef- 
fort. c.  The  centre  of  the  upper  lip,  and  that  of  the  lower 
one;  each  of  thefe  poins  in  particular,  e.  The  bafe  of  the  line 
in  the  middle.  /.  And  the  point  where  this  terminates  on  each 
fide. 

Without  thefe  diflincTons  it  is  not  polfible  either  fkilfully  to 
delineate  or  accurately  to  judge  of  the  mouth.  A perfeft  cor- 
refpondence  is  to  be  obferved  between  the  lip,  and  the  charader. 
Whether  they  be  firm,  or  yielding  and  flexible,  the  chara6fer  is 
always  analogous.  Full  and  w^ell  proportioned  lips  prefenting. 
the  two  Tides  of  the  middle  line  equally  well  ferpeitined,  and 
eafily  to  be  retraced  in  defigns— fuch  lips  are  incompatible  with 
meanne's  ; they  are  alfo  repugnant  to  falfehood  and  wickednefs^ 
and  at  moft  we  may  fometimes  aferibe  to  them  a little  difpofifion 
to  voluptuoufnefs.  A contraded  mouth,  with  the  cleft  running 
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in  a ftrait  line,  and  the  edge  of  the  lips  not  appearing,  is  a cer- 
tain fign  of  prefence  of  mind,  application,  and  the  love  of  order, 
plm6tuallity,  and  cleanlinefs*  If  at  the  fame  time  the  extremity 
rifes  on  each  fide,  a fund  of  affectation,  pretention,  and  vanity 
is  fuppofed,  and  perhaps  alfo  fome  portion  of  malice,  the  common 
effect  of  levity.  Flefhy  lips  have  always  to  contend  with  fenfuali- 
ty  and  indolence.  Dry  and  projecting  ones,  incline  to  timidity 
and  avarice.  When  they  clofe  agreeably  and  without  effort,  and 
the  defign  of  them  is  correCt,  they  indicate  a character  firm,  re- 
flecting, and  judicious.  An  upper  lip  a little  inclining  towards 
the  lower  one,  is  a deftinClive  mark  of  goodnefs;  not  that  I ab- 
foliitely  deny  this  quality  to  an  advancing  lower  lip,  but  in  this 
cafe  I rather  expeCt  a cold  but  fincere  good-nature,  than  the  fen- 
timent  of  impafiioned  tendernefs.  An  under  lip  which  finks  in 
the  middle,  only  belongs  to  fprightly  imaginations.  Look  atten- 
tively at  a man  of  gaiety,  at  a moment  when  he  is  about  to  utter 
a fally  of  the  mind,  and  you  will  obferve  the  centre  of  the  lip  in- 
variably to  fall  into  a gentle  hollow.  A very  clofe  mouth  (if  it 
be  not  the  effeCt  of  defign)  announces  courage,  and  the  very  per- 
fons  who  are  habituated  to  keep  their  mouth  open,  ordinarily 
clofe  it,  when  their  courage  is  about  to  be  put  to  the  proof.  An 
©pen  mouth  is  plaintive,  a clofed  one  fuffers  with  patience. 

That  flefhy  part  covering  the  upper  range  of  the  teeth,  and 
leading  to  the  lip,  has  no  name,  that  I am  acquainted  with,  in 
anatomy  : I fliall,  therefore,  give  it  that  of  courtme  or  pallium^ 
This  part  ha  hitherto  been  wholly  negleCfed  by  phyfiognomifts, 
but  I have  paid  particular  attention  to  it  in  mofl  of  the  heads  on 
which  1 have  commented.  The  more  this  feClion  is  flrengthen- 
ed,  the  more  the  lip  recedes.  When  this  is  large  and  arched,  the 
interval  feparating  it  from  the  nofe,  is  fhort  and  concave  ; an 
additional  proof  of  the  conformity  in  the  different  traits  of  the 
countenance,  pallium  is  moftly  perpendicular:  its  concavi- 
ty is  very  rare,  as  arc  the  charaffers  which  admit  of  that  form. 


As>* 
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Addition  A.. 

1.  This  mouth  promifes  a fagacioiis  refervatioD,  aptitude  ir^ 
bufinefs,  and  firmnefs.  Here  we  behold  the  gravity  of  a philofo"* 
pher,  who  weighs  fyllables,  and  is  not  without  penetration.  2. 
Gives  the  idea  of  the  fatirrcal  wit  and  lively  imagination  of  a 
Sterne.  I would  allow  him  the  gift  of  doquence,  and  an  energy 
exempt  from  violence.  3.  Has  manly  courage,  with  a little  coarfe- 
nefs,  if  you  will,  but  is  firm  and  fincere.  Add  to  that,  judgment 
without  depth,  and  good-will  without  partiality.  4.  Is  referved, 
the  effe£f  of  difdain  ; he  has  vivacity,  infignificancy,  and  the  pre- 
tention of  a man  who  is  fure  to  ftrike  hard  blows.  The  under 
lip  does  not  appear  at  all,  and  the  upper  one  is  fcarcely  percepti- 
ble. Nothing  in  the  leaf!  like  an  agreeable  flexion.  It  is  a 
flrong-bent  bow  ready  to  difeharge  a mortal  weapon,  aimed  in- 
differently at  the  innocent  or  guilty.  He  muft  be  a wicked  man 
who  has  fuch  a mouth. 

But  Lt  us  not  forget  one  efTeirtial  obfervation  : it  is  that  aged 
people,  who  in  their  youth  had  the  under  jaw  projedling,  and 
who  have  loft  their  upper  teeth,  may  fometimes  contratft:  a mouth 
approaching  to  4.  But  with  a charader  naturally  good,  it  takes 
a curvature,  and  not  eafiiy  afiumes  that  form  ; there  will  always 
remain  a teint  of  fwcetnefs  and  good-humour,  recommending 
hifT>  to  the  eyes  of  the  connoifleiir. 


A&biTioN  B, 

You  doubtlefs  will  not  fuppofe  thefe  to  be  the  mouths  of  weak 
perfons. 

I.  This  air  of  thoughtfulnefs  and  equanimity  is  founded  upon 
reafon.  lie  is  prudent  in  his  ialentions  and  in  his  judgments; 
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t ek|)e6l  f‘ik)m  him  only  the  words  of  truth  and  the  oracles  bf  wif^ 
dom.  2.  Do  not  condemn  this  on  account  of  that  large  and  ad- 
vancing- lip^  though  it  muft  be  allowed  that  it  may  be  ^he  caufe 
or  the  efFeft  of  fome  weaknefs.  This  mo\ith  is  not  deficient  in. 
fenfe;  he  underftands  his  interefts,  is  fufceptible  of  arteiiLion,  and^ 
his  decifions  have  weight  enough  to  be  adopted  in  cafes  of  necef- 
fity.  3.  Is  peaceable,  affeddiouate,  perfuafive,  eafy  tobe  affe<5ted, 
and  as  harmlefs  as  a child  • but  notwithftanding  this,  he  poflefles 
a certain  degree  of  firmnefs^  and  his  puiufluality  may  ne  relied 
ooi'  4,  Is  lefs  fhaded,  lefs  delicate  than  the  preceding,  m re  fe- 
rious  in  his  amiifements;  but  it  implies  no  bafenefs,  and  equally 
imports  a character  calm,  peaceable,  and  foiid. 


Addition  C. 

i.  This  mouth  will  fpeak  ill  of  no  one ; malice  is  baiiiflied 
from  thofe  lips;  they  refleft  before  they  promife,  and  aie  punc- 
tual in  the  difcharge  of  the  fmallefl;  eilgagem;ents.  z.  Maturely 
fearches  and  examines  deliberately ; he  turns  to  profitable  ac- 
count all  that  reaches  the  ear;  there  is  neither  harfimef;  hor  an- 
ger in  his  words;  hit  affedipnate  charafter  breathes  only  render- 
nefs.  ■ With' more  judgment  than  the  preceding,  he  has  not  lefs 
candour.  The  under  lip  is  not  fo  delicate  as  the  middle  line, 
promifes.  3 The  upper  lip  is  too  much  fliaded,  and  i:  befidts 
exaggerated  in  the  drawing;  even  m modifying  this  trait,  you 
cannot  efface  the  expreffion  of  voluptuoufncfs,  foppery^  aiid 
pl'ide.  ' 


, , . Addition  D. 

I ^ ^ ^ 

1.  This  has  much  agreement  with  No.  i in  the  prccedin'g  ' 
plate.  I believe  them  both  to  be  drawn  after  the  fame-oi  iginalj-  • 
but  in  a different  tafte  and  fpirit.  The  fnade  encompaffing  the 
under  lip  is  an  enigma  to  me.  With  refpeit  to  the  l efl,  I per- 
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ccive  in  this  frioitth  more  calmnefs,  grandeur,  and  good-nature, 
than  in  the  other  copy.  a.  Languifhes  with  a paflion  which  it 
does  not  yet  defpair  to  gratify,  and  which  it  Will  continue  to  in. 
dulge,  without  being  very  delicate  as  to  the  juftnefs  of  the  means. 
The  lips  arc  too  incorreft  to  admit  of  arty  pofitive  fignification. 
At  moft,  the  meaning  is  only  to  be  conje6tured ; the  lower  one  is 
excelTively  coarfe.  3.  In  this  I difcover  gaiety,  and  the  malig- 
nity of  a voluptuary  having  but  little  delicacy,  who  loves  his 
eafe,  and  facrihces  every  thing  to  pleafure.  4.  Prefents  to  yoU 
a character  fincere,  horteft,  and  generous,  but  without  urbanity. 


Addition  E* 

!.  Though  this  mouth  is  incorre6fIy  defigned,  artd  though  T 
fuppofe  him  of  a chara6ter  naturally  good,  I neverthelefs  per- 
ceive that  he  miiigles  fome  degree  of  malignity  with  his  fallies. 
2.  This  is  fuperior  to  the  preceding,  both  with  refpeft  to  the 
heart  and  underftanding.  3.  If  this  has  not  the  fame  brightnefs 
of  fancy,  that  deficiency  is  compcnfated  by  a found  Undcrftand- 
ing  and  a folidity  of  rededion.  4.  Incorruptible  probity,  inva- 
riable difcretion,  confummate  wifdom.  It  is.  pity  that  to  thefc 
efiimable  qualities  is  joined  a fund  of  obftinacy  that  fcarcely 
leaves  any  room  for  fenfibility.  5.  It  is  eafy  to  drfcover  that  tliis 
moiith  is  abfoibed  irt  profound  attention,  and  that  it  is  anxious 
in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge^  6.  Dignity  aj^roaching  to  haugh- 
tinefs,  contempt  of  all  meannefs.  7.  Great  good  fenfe,  which 
fuffers  itfelf  to  be  ohfcured  by  indolence,  contemning  every 
thing,  and  confequently  wanting  delicacy.  8.  Heroic  courage 
governed  by  deliberate  reafon,  which  having  formed  its  projeds 
with  coolnefs,  unchangeably  adheres  to  his  refolutions.  9.  Hat 
good-nature,  tafte,  and  fagacity.  10.  With  a more  - polifhed 
mind,  and  a more  exalted  imagination,  is  plunged  into  voloptn- 
oufnefs.  II.  The  livelinefs  exprefled  here  is  poilofted  by  malig- 
fiancy;  And  when  occaiion  ofiers  he  will  not  fcruple  to  purfue 
indired  courfes.  1 2«  Ads  only  from  didates  of  rt^fon  ; he 
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amines  things  in  all  their  different  pplnts  of  view,  and  never  de- 
cides but  upon  full  conyid^ion. 


Addition  F. 

If  you  were  afked  to  which  of  thefe  nine  mouths  you  would 
aflign  the  preference,  I think  you  would  not  be  embarraffed  in 
forming  your  opinion.  Your  choice  certainly  would  not  fall  up- 
on No.  6 ; you  unqueftionably  would  exclude  hin).  Ypu  would 
alfo  pafs  by  4 and  and  all  the  bottom  row,  but  in  the  upper 
one,  you  would  ftop  at  2^y  in  him  you  will  find  fweetnefs,  deli- 
cacy, circumfpedion,  goodnefs,  and  modefty  j fuch  a mouth  is 
made  for  loving  and  to  be  beloved  5 the  only  fault  which  the  phy- 
fiognomift  can  here  condemn,  is  that  of  the  under  lip  being  thicker 
than  the  upper  one,  a difparity  never  to  be  difcovered  in  lips  ac- 
curately delineated.  It  is  not  neceffary  to  infill  upon  the  charac- 
ters of  coarfcnefs,  ftupidity,  inattention,  weaknefs  and  fenfuality, 
which,  more  or  lefs,  disfigure  the  other  mouths  in  this  plate.  No. 
7 is  that  which  difcovers  moll  genius,  that  which,  with  a fund  of 
goodnefs,  deferves  notice  for  his  original  and  pleafant  ideas.  8, 
Is  no  more  than  a grofs  carricature ; but  I deny  to  him  neither 
good  fenfe  nor  livefinefs.  9.  Is  Hill  more  defective,  though  per- 
haps more  enlivened  in  his  contra6led  fphere.  i.  Is  in  every  fenfe 
repugnant  to  nature  and  to  truth.  The  upper  Up  of  3 promifes 
qualities  which  are  contradi6led  by  the  under  one ; 4 belongs  to 
the  fame  degenerate  race  ; 5 is  of  a Hill  more  inferior  clafs,  and 
6,  in  its  turn,  is  below  5.  In  general  a llrongly  proje6ling  under 
lip,  flelhy  to  excefs,  and  of  a difagreeable  form,  is  never  the  fi^n. 
of  lUiderHanding  and  probity,  never  can  it  admit  of  that  delicacy 
which  is  the  touch -Hone  of  a clear  and  found  judgment ; but,  on 
the  other  fide,  let  us  not  forget  carefully  to  take  into  the  account 
whatever  an  advanced  period  of  life,  accidents,  or  the  negligence 
of  the  deligner  may  have  added  to  the  deformity  of  this  trait 
C.xprelTiye  and  fo  eafy  to  be  mifreprefented. 
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Addition  G. 

Three  principal  clafiesTnay  be  admitted  for  the  different  forms 
of  the  mouth.  In  the  full  I rank  thofe  of  the  upper  lip  which 
inclines  towards  the  lower  one  ; ^ this  conforn,iation  is  the  diflinc- 
tive  fign  of  goodnefs.  I comprehend  under  the  fecond  kind, 
thofe  mouths  which  have  the  two  lips  equally  advanced,  fo  that  a 
rule  beinff  applied  to  the  two  extremities  defcribes  a. perpendicu- 
lar ; this  is  the  clafs  of  people  honefl.  nd  finccre.  1 eflabljfli  a 
third  for  the  mouths  whole  under  ’ wanges  beyond  the  upper 
one;  but  the  projeclure  of  the  un.'  <Jip  varie-yfo- pi'odigioufiy, 
its  contour's  arjs  fo  diverfified,  atid.f  .difficult  to  be  afcertained  in 
defign,  that  a general  qualification  might  eafijy  give  room  for 
errors  and  abufes.  However,  I think  I fhall  offend  no  one  in 
affigning  this  conformation  of  the  mouth  to  characlers, 

who  have  a, mixture  of  fiegm  and  vivacity.  If  the  three  claffes; 
were  , to  be  defined  by  their  generical  names,  I would  call  the 
firft,  Me  JcntiiMutali  the  fecond,  the  loyal^  the  third,  the  irritahle. 


Addition  H. 

/ 

You  fee  this  is  not  the  bead  of  an  ordinary  man.  That  eye 
fays  all  that  itdefircs,  and  defires  all  that  it  fays ; a look  fo  lively,  fo 
animated  and  fo  penetrating,  retains  and  appropriates  all  that  he 
feizes  out  of  himfelf,  but  he  produ  .es  nothing  out  of  his  own  pro- 
per funds.  The  nofe  is  middling  ; it  is  neither  remarkable,  nor 
to  be  confounded  with  others;  and  if  it  muff  be  reduced  to  the 
common  clafs,  it  has  nothing  of  abje6lnefs.  The  mouth  indicates 
good  fenfe,  fluency  of  language,  and  voluptuous  inclinations. 
The  angle  rifing  from  the  lip  is  not  natural,  and  for  that  reafon 
is  difgufting. 


Add  I- 
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- Addition  I. 

An  energetic  fenfuality,  addition  to  grofs  indulgence,  a free- 
dom of  temper,  with  little  knowledge,  the  hi-gheft  poffible  degree 
of  a fanguine  temperament-,  mixed  with  phlegm — thefe  com- 
pofe  the  character  of  that  half- open  mouth.  The  look  is  not 
vvithout  cuiining,  and  the  nofe  alfo  has  expreliipiu  but  the  mouth 
is  .not  the,  leafl  diilin£tive  part  of  this  face.  1 recommend  my  , 
readers  always  to  begin  with  examining  and  determining  with 
the  mold  fcrupuloLis  exadtnefs  upon  the  predominant  trait  of  each 
phyfiognomy ; 1 exhort  them,  at  the  lame  time,  not  to  attach 
thenifelves  to  that  trait  exclulively.  We  muft  embrace  nature 
in  her  whole  extent,  and  it  would  be  abfurd  to  expect  to  reap 
Jia.ryeft  in  the  lands  left  in  fallow. 


Addition  K. 

Agreatperfonageought  never  to  be  reprefented  in  miniature;  but 
when  even  in  the  miniature  the  charadter  of  his  dignity  is  pre- 
ferved,  ^w.hen  we  there  recognize  the  unalterable  traits  of  his  pri- 
mitive energy,  we  have  fiiong  reafon  for  looking  up  refpedlfully 
to  the  original.  Only  a man  experienced,  folid,  determined^ 
fiire  of  his  plan  and  of  his  objedt,  could  have  furnillied  the 
idea  of  the  profile  in  plate  L.  Although  a copy  fo  reduced 
muft  neceffarily  lofe  much,  frill  we  find  in  this  a truth  of  expref- 
fion  from  which  we  cannot  but  deduce  the  molt  aufpicous  omen. 
Such  a look,  enforced  by  fo  judicious  a forehead,  carries  dihinc- 
tive  marks.  What  fagacity  in  the  form  of  the  nofe ! What  jult- 
nefs,  what  accuracy,  what  firmnefs,  and  what  perfeverance  muft 
be  have  with  fuch  a mouth ! What  boldnefs  w'ith  fuch  a chin  i 
Ail  this  infallibly  fuppofes  a foul  courageous  and  elevated. 

X4 
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CHAP.  VIIL 

Of  the  Teeth. 

There  is  nothing  more  pofitive,  more  ftriking,  or  more  con- 
vincing, than  the  chara£teriftic  fignification  of  the  teeth,  confi- 
dered  not  only  with  refpedl  to  their  form,  but  alfo  with  refpe<ft 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  prefent  ihemfeJves  to  view.  On 
this  head  I have  made  feme  obfervations,  which  I fliall  commu-r 
nicate  to  my  readers. 

Small  and  fhort  teeth,  which  the  ancient  phyfiognomifts  looked 
upon  as  the  fign  of  a weak  conflitution,  are  according  to  my  opini- 
on, in  adult  perfons,  the  (ign  of  extraordinary  ftrength  of  body.  I 
have  alfo  found  them  in  perfons  gifted  with  a great  fliare  of  pene- 
tration, but  neither  in  the  one  nor  the  other  cafe  were  they  either 
very  well  formed,  or  very  white.  Long  teeth  are  a certain  indi- 
cation of  weaknefs  and  timiditiy.  Teeth  that  are  white,  even, 
and  regularly  ranged,  which,  on  the' moment  when  the  mouth 
opens,  feem  to  advance  without  fuddenly  jutting  forward,  and 
which  do  not  always  render  themfelves  entirely  vilible,  decidedly 
announce,  in  a man  who  has  attained  to  the  years  of  maturity, 
an  affable  and  poiifhed  mind,  and.  a good  and  honeft  heart.  Not 
but  a very  eftimable  charader  may  have  fpoiled,  ugly,  or  un- 
even teeth  ; but  this  phyfical  derangement  for  the  moft  part  ac- 
crues in  the  time  of  ficknefs,  or  from  the  mixture  of  fqme  moral 
imperfection. 

He  who  is  not  careful  of  his  teeth,  who  does  not  at  Jeaft  endea- 
vour to  preferve  them  in  a good  ftate,  betrays  by  that  very  neg- 
ligence his  fentiments  of  bafenefs.  The  form  of  the  teeth,  their 
ppfition,  and  their  ncatnefs,  (as  far  as  this  laft  depends  on  oiir- 
felvcs)  point  out  more  plainly  than  may  be  imagined,  our^  talle§ 
and  inclinations. 

When 
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Whea  upon  the  firft  opening  of  the  lips,  the  gums  of  the  upper 
range  plainly  appear,  1 generally  expeft  much  coldnefs  and 
phlegm.  The  teeth  alone  might  fupply  the  fubjed  for  a large 
volume,  and  yet  our  painters  negle<^  them,  or  more  properly 
fpeaking,  entirely  ,pn™it  thrm  in  their  hiftoric  pieces.  Endea- 
vour to  your  attention  upon  this  part,  ifu4y  it  in  the  weak 
man,  in  the  hypocrite,  and  in  the  villain,  and  you  will  fee  to  what 
an  extent  it  is  expreffive,  whether  in  itfelf  in  particular,  or  in  its 
relation  to  the  lips,  Her,c  I conclude,  left  I flipuld  be  tempted 
to  divulge  fecrets  which  ipi^hj  givp  opnee  or  be  mifuuder? 
flood. 

i’ 

C H A P,  IX, 

Gf  the  Ears. 

I ingenuoufly  confefs,  that  this  fubje<ft  is  fomewhat  new  to  me, 
and  that  I fliall  not  undertake  to  decide  upon  it  with  certainty. 
However,  I am  fully  convinced  that  the  ear,  as  well  as  the  other 
parts  of  the  human  body,  and  perhaps  more  than  fome  of 
them,  has  its  determinate  fignification,  that  it  admits  not  of  the 
fmalleft  difguife,  and  that  it  has  a particular  analogy  to  the  indi- 
yidual  to  which  it  belongs.  All  phyfiognomical  ftudy  muft  be 
founded  on  exa£l  defigns,  upon  exami'nations  and  comparifons 
frequently  repeated.  I requeft  attention  to  what  I have  to  ob- 
ferve  with  refpc(ft  to  the  ear.  i.  To  the  whole  of  its  form,  and 
its  lize.  2.  its  contours  interior  and  eifterior,  |ts  cavities  and 
its  foldings.  3.  To  its  position ; whether  it  be  clofe  to  the  fide 
of  the  head  or  detached  from  it.  Examine  this  part  in  a man  of 
.courage  and  a coward,  in  a philofopher  and  in  a man  of  a natu- 
rally weak  underftanding,  and  you  will  foon  perceive  thediftinc- 
tive  differences  appertaining  to  each  charafter.  In  A,  I fee  not 
a Angle  form  that  can  be  fiifpe^fed  of  ftupidity ; I even  believe 
them  all  above  the  middling,  and  thofe  in  the  centre  have  a 
prong  appearance  of  a fagacioiis  and  enlightened  mind. 


Apoi- 
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• Addition  'A,  ’ 

- • Nike 'feARS.  ^ 

\ v.e.-  - ij  •'»!  . ■•  -■'  . 

Having  3Tt’hia(3e  fciVt  little  prbgVefs  inlhVfllifi;/  of  the  ear,  I 
ihall  ncceff^rity  find  difficiiltv  in  giving  a deciliveland  fatisfadtoiy 
iilulfi'ati'oiV  to  the  addition^  to'tliis  chapter.  The  comparifon  of 
of' th$:  extremes,*  together  witlrtime,  will  furnifli  me'with  more 
certain  indiidions ; though  I believe  I fnalJ  rifK  nothing  in  af- 


fcitin^  that  amongfi:  the  defigns  in  the  annexed  plate, 
is  to  be  found  charaderiftic  of  imbecility. 


not  one 


I.  Appears  to  me  to'have  moft  delicacy  and  mofl:  weaknefs, 
2.  Is  more  fubtle,  more  attentive,  and  more  refledive.  3.  Sur- 
pafies  I in  relped  of  adivityand  energy'.  I alfo  difcover  a pro- 
cludive  genius,  rich  in  talents,  and  particularly  in  the  gift  of  elo- 
quence. c.  Nearly  the  fame  definition  may  be  applied  to  this, 
but  with  fome  modificatioiasj  the  reafon  of  which  I fearchfor  in 
ihe  upper  part.  .On  the  othet>:jband,.the  Terpentine  contour  fur- 
ix)unding  the  cavity,  may  probably  be  the  fign  of  good -nature. 
5.  Has  rKUch-more  weakneis  and  meannefs.than  2,  3,  and  4.  It 
has  alfo, more  Anoothnefs,  and.js  lefs  fhaded.  . I,  except,  notwith- 
Ilanding,  the  point  below  the  hollow,  which  in  delpite  of  a me- 
diocrity pf  faculties,  feems  to  imply  a particular  talent,  but  of 
what  kind  I am  ignorant^ ' According  to  my  text,  this  ear  an- 
nounces a man  modeft,  humble,  gentle,  perhaps  timid  and  fear- 
ful. 8.  and  9.  Thefe,  particularly  the  laft,  cannot  agree  with 
minds  of  the  ordinary  call. 


It,  would  be  interefiing  to  coiled  a certain  number  of  different 
and  known. heads,  and  to  abftrad  from  them  tlie  proper  .and  fpeci- 
fic  charader  of  their  ears.  In  thofe  now  befoi'e  qs,  there  is  an  air- 
ol  freedom  in  the  part  called,  the  tip,  which . may.  be  .always - 
dycmed  a favourable  omen  with  regard  to  inteliedual  faculties* 
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Addition  B, 

Twelve  Ears. 

Each  of  thefe  forms  varies  as  to  length,  the  form  of  the  cavity, 
the  exterior  contours,  and  the  hollowing  in  the  middle.  Neither 
of  them  would  equally  correfpond  with  different  heads  j each 
bears  the  imprint  of  an  individual  chara6ler. 

I.  Claims  the  firfl:  place  for  gentlenefs,  fimplicity,  modefly  and 
candour.  2.  Has  more  variety,  and  is  more  fiifceptible  of  im- 
provement. 3.  Is  more  delicate,  more  enlivened,  and  more  at- 
tentive than  the  two  preceding  ones.  4. 1 dare  maintain  that  this 
does  not  belong  to  an  ordinary  man ; but  perhaps  it  has  not  the 
quicknefs  of  3.  5.  This  appears  to  be  the  moll  original  and  the 

mofl:  animated  of  the  twelve.  6.  Is  more  phlegmatic  than  3,  4, 
and  5,  lefs  fenfible  than  the  laft,  but  of  much  greater  capacity 
than  I.  7.  Replete  with  underflanding  and  fubtlety.  8.  The 
rounding  of  the  upper  contour  is  very  fingular ; I know  not  how 
to  fpeak  of  it : but  I doubt  whether  it  has  "he  merit  of  the  pre- 
ceding one.  9.  I fufpert  him  of  fome  fliare  of  timidity  ; but  I 
allow  him  to  be  juft  and  active.  10.  Appears  to  me  inftgnificant, 
thoughtlefs,  volatile  and  frivolous ; his  facility  is  impofing.  i r. 
Has  circumfpecftioii  unaccompanied  with  any  fpecies  df  courage, 
i2.-vScarceIy  admits  of  violent  paftions.  I here  discover  modefty 
and  fvveetnefs  of  temper,  founded  on  noble  fentiments. 


Addition  C. 

1.  Seems  to  be  formed  for  a man  capable  of  acquiring  and  of 
communicating  a knowledge  of  the  fciences;  fora  padagogue 
who  mechanically  cobetfts  diverfified  information.  2.  Can  only 
belopg  to  a man  of  exceftive  vveaknefs.  That  Jaj-ge  and  fmooth 

form 
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form,  the  imperfect  roTjnditJg  in  the  contours,  may  indeed  fu!>r 
fift  with  the  fuperior  faculties  frequently  found  in  the  ears  of 
mufical  people  - but  when  the  whole  is  fp  fiat  and  coarfe,  it  cer- 
tainly excludes  genius.  3.  Has  too  much  precifioii  to  fuppofe 
a dull  mind ; but  on  the  ctfher  hand,  it  is  too  rounded  and  too 
^lalfive  to  point  ovt  a manof  extraordinary  talents. 


c H A P.  X. 

pp  THE  Neck* 

That  part  connefting  the  head  and  the  breaft  is  fignlficaot, 
like- all  the  other  parts  of  the  human  frame.  Figure  to  yonrfelf 
on  one  hand,  alongandfiender  neck,  and  in  the  otheraihort  and 
large  orie,  and  judge  whether  each  of  thefe  forms  will  not  require 
a.  different  kind  of  head.  What  is  there  not  to  be  eitpreffed  by 
the  flexibility  or  flifnefs  of  the  neck ! Some  necks  appear  from 
their  flrudture  intended  to  lower,  others  to  raife  the  head,  thefe 
to  mo’vc  it  forward,  thofe  to  draw  it  back— and  here  let  it  be  ob- 
Ibwed,  by  the  way,  that  thefe  diflinclions  may  be  applied  to  the 
vai  iations  in  our  faculties,  and  that  in  correfpondexK-e  with  thefe, 
the  human  mind  becomes  afpiring  or  finks  into  fervility ; it  ad- 
Tances  or  it  retreats.  We  know  that  certain  fpecies  of  goitres 
are  the  infaUible  fign  of  folly  and  ftupidity,  while  a well  propor- 
tioned neck  is  an  inconteftible  recommendation  for  folidity  of 
chara£ler.  In  fliort,  a diverfity  in  the  form  of  the  neck  prevails 
throughout  the  animal  creation,  and  in  mofi:  quadrupedes  this 
part  marks  their  flate  of  vigour  or  feeblenefs.  It  is  not  impof- 
fible  to  analyfe  this  truth  by  details.  I referve  tjie  moff  effential 
for  the  additions  concluding  this  le^fure,  and  1 requeft  the  reader 
not  TO  forget,  that  I am  obliged  to  confine  myfelf  to  the  coile6l- 
ing  of  materials,  without  being  able  to  employ  myfelf  in  the 
conftru6lion  of  the  edifice.  I will  add  but  another  word.  It 
is,  that  an  obfervation  on  the  turn  of  the  neck  was  the  firft 
germe  of  my  favourite  fludy,  as  I have  before  faid  in  the  firfi: 

lecture 
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ie£lurc  to  volume  I.  Had  this  part  then  appeai'ed-iefs 

snd  icfs  fignificant,  it  is  very  probable  | (liould  never  have  writtea 

a Angle  line  on  the  fcience  of  phyfiogaomy. 


CHAP.  XI. 

O?  THE  Hair  ANb  THE  BEAR^Ji 

If  the  hail*  cannot  be  incloded  ih  tberiumbcr  of  the  members  of 
the  human  body,  it  is  at  leaft  an  adherent  part.  Having  already 
more  than  ohce  pronounced  phyfiognomical  judgments  upon  this 
fubjedt,  we  ftiall  here  coHedf  fome  obfervatioiis,  ancient  and  mo*- 
dern,  general  and  particular,  fome  of  them  properly  belonging 
to  the  prefent  work  and  the  others  being  borrowed.  The  hair 
prefents  multiplied  evidences  of  the  temperature  of  man,  of  his 
en^rgy^  of  his  manner  of  feeling,  and  confequently  of  the  facul- 
ties of  his  mind;  it  is  capable  of  nO  dillimulation  ; it  has  re- 
fetion  to  our  phyficai  conftitution,  as  plants  and  fruit  have  rela- 
tion to  the  foil  which  produces  them.  You  muft  carefullyob- 
feCve,  this  length  of  the  hair;  6)  its  quantity  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  planted;  c)  its  quality,  whether  it  be  (leek  and 
flexible,  or  oirled;  a)  its  colour.  Longhair  is  always  weak^ 
and  the  matk  of  an  effeminate  charafter ; and  it  feems  that  froni 
confideriirg  it  in  this  fenfe,  St*  Paul  fays,  “ That  if  a man  have 
long  hair,  it  is  a fiiame  unto  him.’^  I.  Cor.  c.  xi.  v.  xiv.  .If 
it  isftrait  at  the  fame  time,  it  cannot  correfpond  with  a manly 
temper.  1 call  that  vulgajt'  kah'  which  isfhort,  flrait,  and  irregu-* 
iarly  planted ; and  alfo  fuch  as  falls  in  fmall,  pointed,  and  difa- 
greeable  locks,  particularly  when  it  iscoarfe  and  of  a dark  brown; 
The  epithet  noble!  afiigii  to  fuch  hair  as  is  of  a golden  yellow, 
or  to  the  flaxen  approaching  to  the  brown,  pleaflngly  fliining 
and  forming  eafy  and  agreeable  ringlets.  Strait,  black  hair, 
thick  and  coarfe,  denotes  little  underftandiiig,  but  alfiduity,  and 
the  love  of  order.  Thin  black  hair  upon  .a  head  half  bald,  the 
forehead  being  high  and  well  arched,  has  often  furniflied  me  with 

a proof 
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a proof  of  a found  and  clear  judgment,  but  excluding  inventiofi 
and  flafhes  of  wit:  on  the  contrary,  this ^ fame  kind  of  hair, 
when  it  is  entirely  ftrait  and  fleek  implies  a decided  wcaknefs  in 
the  intelledual  faculties.  In  hot  climates  the  hair  is  of  the 
deepeft  black ; in  temperate  ones  it  is  not  fo  dark,  or  the  colour 
is  brown ; and  in  cold  countries  it  varies  between  the  yellow, 
the  red,  and  the  brown  : old  age  occafions  the  hair  of  different 
colours  to  become  grey;  and  it  has  been  remarked,  that  people 
employed  in  the  manufafture  of  copper  and  brafs  have  the 
colour  of  their  hair  changed  to  green.  Flaxen  hair  generally 
announces  a delicate  and  fangui no-phlegmatic  temperament. 
Red  hair  is  laid  to  charac^erife  a man  fupremely  good  or  fu- 
premely  wicked.  A ftriking  contraft  between  the  colour  of 
the  hair  and  that  of  the  eyebrows  excites  my  fufpicion. 

The  diverfities  in  the  coats  of  different  animals  fufficiently 
fhew  what  expreffion  there  is  in  the  varieties  of  the  human  hair. 
Compare  the  wool  of  the  fheep  with  the  fur  of  the  wolf,  the 
coat  of  the  hare  with  that  of  the  hyena;  compare  the  plumage 
of  different  kinds  of  birds,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  be  convinced 
that  thofe  excreffances  are  charafteriftics,  which  help  to  difcrimi- 
nate  the  feveral  capacities  and  inclinations  of  each  animal  Thefe 
reflections  will  recal  to  your  mind  the  obfervation,  ‘ That 
‘ the  fmallefl;  hair  of  the  head  is  formed  by  the  fublime  power 
• and  will  of  the  Almighty;  that  he  has  numbered  them  all,  and 
‘ that  not  a (ingle  one  falls  off  without' his  order.* 

Were  it  only  on  account  of  my  admiration  of  the  hair  of  thy, 
head,  I would  falute  thee,  Algernon  Sidney,  in  whom  I refpeCt 
the  honeft  man,  the  zealous  patriot,  though  fometimes  hurried  a-, 
way  by,  and  made  a prey  to,  the  Weakneffes  of  humanity. 
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CHAP.  xir. 

Or  THE  Hands. 

/ 

There  is  quite  as  much  diverfity  and  diflimilitude  between  the 
form  of  the  hands,  as  there  is  between  different  countenances. 
This  truth  is  founded  on  experience,  and  needs  no  proof.  Two 
faces  bearing  an  exa6V  refemblance  no  where  exiff:  fo  you  will 
not'find  in  two  different  perfons  the  hands  alike.  The  greater 
the  like'nefs  of  the  faces,  the  greater  will  be  found  that  of  the 
hands.  There  is  not  lefs  variation  in  the  parts  of  the  body  than 
in  the  charadlers ; and  it  is  the  fame  principle  which  occafions 
this  difference  in  the  one  and  in  the  other.  Conformibly  with 
f hefe  decifive  obfervat'ons,  the  diverfity  of  chara<5fer  will  mani- 
fedly  appear  in  the  form  of  the  hands:  this  cannot  be  doubted, 
without,  blindly  denying  the  force  of  evidence.  The  form  of 
fbe  hand  has  infinite  variety,  according  to  the  relations,  the  ana- 
logies, and  changes  of  which  it  is  fufceptible.  Its  fize,  its  bones, 
its  nerves,  its  mufcles,  its  flefa,  its  colour,  its  contours,  its  poii- 
fion,  its  mobility,  its  tenfion,  itsflateof  refi,  its  proportion,  its 
length,  itsroundnefs — all  thefe  pi'efent  difi;in6lions  eafy  to  be  per- 
ceived. Every  hand,  in  its  natural  ftate,  that  is  to  fay,  abfiraded 
from  extraordinary  accidents,  will  be  found  in  perfect  analogy 
with  the  body  of  which  it  forms  a part.  The  bones,  the  nerves, 
the  mufcles,  the  bloo'd^,  and  the  fkin  of  the  hand,  are  but  a con- 
tinuity of  the  bones,  the  nerves,  the  mufdes,  the  blood,  and  the 
fitin  of  the  reft  of  the  body.  The  fame  blood  circulates  in  the 
heart,  in  the  head,  and  in  the  hand.  Thefe  are  truths  which  an 
infant  may  comprehend,  and  which  MUlI  not  admit  of  difpute: 
but  I muft  eXafrliiie  them,  becaufe  they  will  ferve  to  clear  up  all 
the'  myftefy  of  the  phyfiognomy  of  the  band  ; a myftery  which 
may  at  once  give  rife  to  ridicule  and  aftoniftiment. 

One  particular  hand  can  only  correfpond  with  one  particular 
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body,  and  with  no  other.  The  thing  is  eafy  to  be  proved. 
le£l  one  hand  for  a model,  compare  it  with  a thoufand  other 
hands,  and  in  this  great  number  it  will  not  appear  that  a finglc 
one  could  be  fubftitiited  in  the  place  of  the  flrft.  But,  it  will  be 
faid,  the  painters  and  fculptors  compofe  homogeneal  forms,  and 
give  to  detached  parts  conformity  and  agreement,  either  real  or 
imaginary.  To  this  I rfeply,  that  your  obje6lion  proves  the  di- 
red  contrary  to  the  fad  it  is  intended  to  eftablilh.  But  much 
more  may  ftill  be  urged  in  oppofition  to  this  pretended  homo- 
geneity. Who  rniift  be  allowed  to  judge  upon  this  queftion,  but 
the  phyfibgnomift  who  is  4ualified  to  comprehend,  to  appreciate, 
to  analyfe  and  to  compofe  the  harmony  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  human  body  ? Well,  this  fame  phyfiognomift,  you  will  fay, 
lias  often  Marched  iii  vain  in  the  produdions  of  art  for  this  boaft- 
td  homogeneity,  and  moft  of  thefe  produdions  have  difgufted 
him  by  the  heterogeneous  aflbeiations  they  prefent  to  view,  I 
confefs  there  are  imitations  to  which  we  canno'c  deny  the  merit 
of  homogeneity : but  thefe  do  not  Ihew  that  fpe'eies  of  homo- 
geneity here  alluded  to ; they  are  not  \he  fports  of  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  artift ; they  are  pafTable  Copies  of  originals,  and  if 
they  have  fome  congruity,  chance  has  determined  that  they  fhall 
be  more  or  lefs  in  analogy  with  the  pieces  to  w’hich  they  are  an- 
nexed ; the  artift  has  (been  able  to  difpofe,  adjuft,  and  difguife 
them  with  fufficient  addrefs  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  a 
certain  degree  of ' homogeneity. 

If  in  the  works  of  nature  it  were  pdffible  to  add  an  anonma- 
jous  hand  or  finger,  or  the  trunk  of  an  arm  of  hand,  fuch  patch- 
work  affuredly  w^olild  cfcape  no  one’s  obfervation  j and  the  rea- 
fon  is  evident.  Can  artj  which  is  no  mOre,  which  can  be  no 
more  thaij  an  imitation  of  nature,  excel  her  portotypcj  while 
ihe  is  reduced  to  the  neccfljty  of  enlarging,  diminlfhing,  oblite- 
rating, adding  to,  mutilating  and  reparing  what  ever  Ihe  forms  } 
Jn  vain  may  the  artift  colour  and  daub  over  his  pieces,  retrace 
all  their  illiifions,  ftill  he  is  but  fabricating  with  borrowed  ma- 
terials. But  nature  is  always  able,  from  her  own  proper  re- 
fources,  to  furpafs  whatever  ftie  has  already  produced.  Her 
operations  are  upon  a grand  and  comprehenlive  fcalc,  while  art 
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IS  only  able  to  follow  her  in  fome  particulars.  Nature  embraces 
the  whole,  but  art  is  confined  to  the  furface,  or  rather  to  particu- 
lar parts  of  the  furface.  If  then  there  is  fomething  charadlereftic 
in  our  exterior,  if  men  differ  from  each  other  in  form  and  charac- 
ter, upon  the  fame  principal  it  muft  be  admitted,  that  the  hand 
contributes  its  part  to  make  known  the  charadfer  of  the  individual, 
and  that  it  is,  as  well  as  other  members  of  the  body,  an  objedt 
claiming  the  attention  of  the  phyfionomift— an  objedt  the  more 
fignificant  and  the  more  ftriking,  as  the  hand  cannot  diffemblc, 
and  is  every  moment  betrayed  by  its  own  mobility.  I fay  it  can* 
not  diffemble  ; for  the  moll  crafty  hypocrite,  the  moll  experienced 
cheat,  cannot  alter  the  form,  the  contours,  the  proportions,  nor 
the  mufcles  of  his  hand,  nor  even  one  feclion  of  his  hand  : he  can 
only  conceal  its  expreffion  from  the  obfervation  of  the  obferver, 
by  withdrawing  it  altogether  from  view.  The  mobility  of  the 
hand  is  not  iefs  exprdfive.  Of  ail  the  parts  of  our  bodies  this  has 
moll  adlivity  and  moll  abounds  in  articulations.  More  than  twenty 
joints  and'  articulations  concur  towards  the  multiplicity  of  its 
movements.  Such  adlivity  mull  necelfarily  furnifh  phyficgnGmical 
charadlers;  they  mull  explain  the  charadler  of  the  body  with 
which  the  hand  is  fo  intimately  conncdled,  the  charadler  of  the 
temperament,  and  confequently  that  of  the  mind  and  the  heart. 

Be  it  in  motion  or  in  a Hate  of  reft,  the  expreffion  of  the  hand 
cannot  be  mifunderftood.  Its  moll  tranquil  polition  indicates  our 
natural  difpofitions  ; its  flexions,  our  adlions  and  our  paffions.  In 
all  its  movements,  it  follows  the  impulfion  given  it  by  the  reft  of 
the  body.  It  is  the  atteftation  of  the  grandeur  and  fuperiority  of 
jnan. 

A.  B.  Twenty  Hands, 

Of  all  thefe  hands  there  is  not  one  that  I would  rcjedl,  or  con- 
found with  the  ordinary  clafs.  I would  alfign  them  all  to  noble 
and  elevated  charadlers,  and  I will  fay  further,  that  they  arc 
defigned  by  an  artift  who  underftands  the  beautiful.  He  has 
carefully  avoided  thofe  exaggerated  fhortenings  which  are  always 
the  fign  of  ftupidity  approaching  to  brutality  ; while,  on  the 
«ther  hand,  long  and  very  llender  fingers  hardly  ever  aiTociate 
Vo  I/.  Ill,  Y with 
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with  a rude  and  grofs  mind.  I think  I perceive  the  moft  digfnity 
and  delicacy  in  2.  It  difplays  the  geilure  of  confolation  and  af- 
fecting exhortation.  4 and  1 1 are  weak  and  effeminate.  1 7 and 
18  are  excellently  formed,  and  1 fhall  fay  they  belong  to  artifts. 
Theenergy  of  16  renders  itcapable  of  the  greateft  enterprizes;  It 
will  be  difficult  to  refift  the  perfuafive  eloquence  and  urgent  fup- 
plications  of  12.  I expe<!l  from,i9  manly,  courage  and  a fteady 
mind,  though  the  attitude  has  a little  conflraiut.  The  fame  con- 
Hraint  appears  in  30,  which  dooB  not  exprefs  all  that  it  would. 
I Is  the  hand  of  a mother  who  affieflionately  commands  her  be- 
loved daughter.  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  13,  15,  have  no  objedt  in  the 
defign.  We  cannot  in  thefe  defcry  much  of  the  ideas  of  the  de- 
figner,  who  is  more  attached  to  the  beauty  ®f  form  than  the  truth 
of  expreffion.  This  is  the  great  fault  in  mod  of  the  academies  ; 
rarely  do  they  exliibit  natural  attitudes ; they  deviate  from  thofe 
fimple  and  eafy  tnovements  which  are  the  effect  of  our  own  inclin- 
ations,  and  in  which  we  always  obferved  an  intentioH  marking  a 
determinate  caufe. 

C*  Hand  of  a Womaj?. 

This  is  the  hand  of  a woman,  but  it  is  too  long,  too  curving, 
and  has  too  fludied  aa  air  ©f  delicacy.  I believe  it  to  be  a fanciful 
produdllon,  the  model  of  which  does  not  exifl  in  nature.  In  fhort 
we  already  know  the  artift  after  whoi;n  this  is  copied,  and  are  con- 
vinced that  he  delights  in  exaggerating  his  charadlers,  both  in  the 
terrible  and  the  delightful : this  defigia,  at  lead,  proves  that  he 
had  the  ffiill  of  regulating-his  drokes,  and  that  bis  genius  was  not 
incapable  of  fweet  and  agreeable  exprejffions.  Whatever  impref- 
fion  this  hand  may  make  upon  minds  entirely  fenfual,  to  me  it  ap- 
pears cold.  I would  not  depend  upon  its  folidity,  nor  upon  the  vi- 
vacity of  its  friendfhip,  I fhould  rather  exped  from  it  the  artifice 
and  finefs  of  coquetry. 

D.  Two  Hands. 

Here  you  will  undoubtedly  recognize  the  fame  mader,  who  ha$ 
endeavoured  to  place  in  contrad  the  delicacy  of  a female  hand  with 
the  energy  of  the  hand  of  a man ; I even  fuppofe  that  his  own 
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hand  ferved  as  the  model  for  the  laft.  That  which  crofTes  the 
other  at  the  upper  part  of  the  print  indicates  calmnefs  and  repofe; 
the  other,  rapid  and  firm,  Teems  to  be  formed  for  execution.  The 
fil'd  needs  to  be  guided,  the  fecond  direfts  itfelf,  it  Y^ould  become 
predominant,  would  govern  and  impofe  tlie  law.  E»t  notwitli- 
ftandiug  all  the  pains  the  artid  has  taken,  it  does  not  exce4  cither 
in  the  correclnefs  of  delign  or  the  elegance  of  the  ihortening. 

E.  Eight  Hands. 

None  of  thefe  hands  are  coarfe  or  ignoble;  I do  not  even  fuf- 
pedf  them  of  vvickednefs.  That  they  have  the  fund  of  corruption 
iiifeparable  from  humati  nature,  that  they  are  capable  of  bad  as 
well  as  good  adlions,  I will  not  deny ; but  T believe  them  not  to 
be  formed  for  fervile  employiftients,  and  dill  lefs  for  a£ls  of  violence 
and  atrocity.  i Appears  principally  to  afpire  to  the  enjoyments 
of  the  pleafures  of  natural  philofophy^  2 Excels  in  whatever  re- 
quires addrefs,  delicacy,  and  fade  ; this  will  fucceed  in  indrumen- 
tal  mufic,  and  in  female  employments.  3.  Denotes  a thinker  che- 
rifhing  noble  ideas,  and  a perfon  deficient  neither  in  tade  nor  dex- 
terity. The  attitude  of  4 is  replete  \vith  goodnefs,  gracioufnefs, 
and  grandeur.  5.  .Seems  to  have  rhuch  fenfibility,  and  even  vo- 
luptuoufnefs.  6.  Urges  and  perfuades  with  gentlenefs,  but  at 
the  fame  time  witli  efficacy.  7,  Will  not  prevail  with  us  fo  eafily 
as  the  preceding,  and  will  not  fo  clearly  convince  us  as  4.  In 
conclufion,  I find  in  8 the  elevation,  the  dignity^  the  vvifdom  and 
the  experience  \vhich  charadferife  the  apodles. 

Of  THE  Breast,  the  Belly,  the  Thighs,  the  Legs,  ani? 

THE  Fevt. 

Each  of  thefe  fabjedls  being  didinclly  difeuffed  in  detail,  they 
V^ould  each  prefent  a phyfiongnornical  Thefi's  ; but  I ffiaii  be  con.^ 
cife,  confining  myfelf  to  generalities. 

All  the  world  knows  that  large  fhoulders  gradually  fioping,  and 
t^hich  do  not  rife  to  a point,  are  a lign  of  dtengtli ; irregular 
ffiouldcrs  generally  fignify  a delicate  conditution,  and  they  are  al- 
fo  faid  to  imply  cunning,  adivity  of  mind,  and  the  love  ®f  order 
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and  regularity.  A large  and  fqiiare  breaft,  not  too  convex  nor  to© 
concave,  always  fappofes  (boulders  well  conftrufled,  and  is  of  the 
fame  charafter.  A flat  and,  if  the  expreffion  may  be  ufed,  a hol- 
lowed breaft,  denotes  a feeble  temperament.  Among  men,  a 
breaft  which  is  exceffivcly  hairy  announces  a voluptuous  dlfpofi- 
tlon.  A large  and  prominent  belly  inclines  much  more  to  fenfuallty 
and  indolence  than  a flat  and  retreating  one  ; and  I always  cxpc6h 
more  energy  and  activity,  a more  complying  difpofition  and  more 
ingenuity  in  a dry  temperament  than  in  a body  exceflively  corpu- 
lent. I have,  however,  feen  perfons  of  a flender  form  who  were 
extremely  dilatory  and  indolent,  but  then  their  character  of  in- 
activity was  marked  in  the  lower  part  of  the  countenance.  Le 
Torfe  at  Rome  is  the  perfeCl  model  of  a well  proportioned  back 
and  belly  ; in  every  refpeef  he  bears  the  imprint  of  an  energy 
which  nothing  can  fubjagate. 

Let  us  add  fome  examples  which  may  be  equally  applicable  to 
inoft  of  the  chapters  of  this  leCture,  and  which  perhaps  may  con- 
tribute  ft  111  more  to  exemplify  our  obfervations  on  the  form  of  the 
face  in  general,  and  of  its  different  parts  taken  fcparatcly.  The 
fuhject  is  too  rich  ever  to  be  exhaufted  or  fully  explained. 

Four  Heads. 

I . The  reader  will  recolledl  thatl  make  diftinrCtion  between  talent 
•'  and  genius,  between  a^rand phyjiognomy  and  a fplriiual phyjtognomy. 
This  face,  whether  it  be  confidered  with  refpedl  to  Its  form  alto- 
gether, or  according  to  its  feveral  dlftinCf  parts,  announces  nei- 
ther the  great  man  nor  the  fuperior  genius,  but  it  promifes  ability 
and  the  charadfer  of  goodnefs.  Whether  it  be  illuflon  or  not,  I 
tliink  I defery  in  tliis  engraving,  that  colouring  which  diftinguifhes 
men  of  talents,  that  fober  tint  which  commonly  indicates  a facili- 
ty of  conception  and  a clear  underftanding.  I am  fure  that  in  the 
original  the  eyes  are  light  blue,  and  that  they  could  not  be  brown. 

I am  alfo  fure  that  natui;e  formed  them  for  examining  objedls  with 
penetration  and  juftnefs,  always  regarding  them  in  the  moft  fji- 
vonrablc  point  of  view.  A mild  benevolence  and  amiable  conde- 
fy  iuion  feem  to  animate  the  mouth,  the  eloquence  of  which,  how- 
ever, wculd  rather  perfuade  than  enrapture  me.  In  (hort,  were  I 
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to  Le  accuftd  of  prejudice,  ilill  I would  rely  on  t fie  traits  of  gene- 
rofity  which  that  man  prefents  were  it  only  on  account  of  the 
form  of  the  chin  and  the  pidfurefque  arrangement  of  the  hair. 

2.  It  is  diiScult  to  refill  this  look.  The  form  of  the  eye  itfelf 
has  nothing  of  grandeur,  nothing  of  fuperiority,  n’.orof  majedy  ; 
but  its  effefis  are  aftonifliingj  and  all  that  part  fron^  the  eyebrow 
to  the  corner  of  the  eye  gives  to  this  phyhonomy  aa  impreffive  air 
©f  dignity,  A look  Vv^hich  expreffes  fo  much  delicacy,  which  pe- 
netrates with  fo  much  foftnefs,  which  difeovers  fo  niuch  rapidity 
and  precifion,  muft  neceifarily  command  refpecl.  The  contour  of 
the  nofe  denotes  lefs  penettation  than  good  fenfe  ; and  that  mouth 

' fo  capable  or  (hewing  difdain,  but  which  ne^er  aiTurnes  that  air 
but  after  the  moll  mature  rehedlion,  admonilhes  you  not  to  pro- 
voke It  by  impertinence  or  inconhftency  of  behaviour. 

3.  This  we  may  boldly  rank  in  the  number  of  grand  phyfionomo* 
nies  ; in  the  ntimber  of  ihofe  wife  and  firm  countenances  which  it 
Is  equally  dilicult  to  approach  or  to  avoid.  Obferve  how  the 
firength  of  his  natural  underfianding  rifes  fiiperior  to  his  acquired 
qualifications  and  to  fimple  talent.  It  is  not  that  I afcrlbe  fub- 
limity  of  genius  to  the  Original  of  this  portrait ; I expefl  not  from 
him  the  enthufiarm  of  poetry;  but  the  excellence  of  his  judg- 
ment, the  fuperiority  of  his  underfianding,  allure  him  fuccefs  in 
all  his  undertakings.  In  fiiort,  would  it  be  eafy  to  elude  the  fcrii- 
tiaiziijg  glance  of  that  eye,  the  fagacity  of  that  difeerning  nofe. 
Would  you  flatter  yourfelf  with  having  power  to  force  a fecret 
from  that  mouth  fo  meditative  and  fo  prudent,  or  to  control  or 
fuhdue  a chin  fo  energetic  ? Be.alTured  your  endeavours  would  be 
failtlcfs : for  in  general  that  fquarc  form  of  the  face  fuppofes  a 
mind  firm  and  refolved,  neither  eafy  to  be  impofed  upon,  nor  apt 
to  abandon  opinions  it  has  once  entertained, 

4.  An  inexhauilible  fund  of  judgment,  a fedate  mind,  which  con- 
fults  reafon  on  all  oceafions,  the  love  of  reflitude,  and  thoiudiiFuI 
aclIvity—This  Is  what  my  phyfionomical  trad  makes  me  perceive 
in  this  dcetch ; this  is  what  every  connoilfeur  mull,  like  inyfelf, 
obferve  on  the  firfi  view,  but  much  more  plainly  upon  an  attentive 
examination.  Kowever  favourable  an  idea  I may  form  of  the  ori- 
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ginal,  I nevertliclefs  confefs  that  philofophical  fpeculations  and 
the  difficulties  of:  analogy  are  perhaps  above  his  reach  ; but  on  the 
ether  hail'd  I will  affirm,  that  his  plans  arc  conceived  with  llmpli* 
eity  and  prudeiice,  that  he  is  fure  of  his  means,  that  his  feienity 
and  firmnefs  wdll  infallibly  enably  him  to  attain  his  pnrpofcs^  I 
expedl  not  leffi  from  a forehead  fo  expanfive  and  fo  regularly  arch- 
ed, from  thoCc  undulated  eyebrows,  from  the  glance  of  th,at  eye,- 
from  the  forrh  of  the  nofcj  which  announces  a man  inftrudled  by 
experience — ?rrom  that  mouth,  not  very  alluring,  if  you  will,  but 
ftiil  extremely  expreffive — from  that  energetic  chin — from  all  the 
oontour,  in  faort,  extending  from  the  top  of  the  forehead  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  cheek. 

K.  General  Elliots 

Acknowledge  here  the  image  of  valour,  or  rellnquifh  the  fearch 
of  it  clfewhere.  If  we  had  never  heard  this  hero  fpoken  of, 
from  the  traits  fliould  we  dare  to  accufe  him  cf  timidity,  or  to 
call  him  only  hall-bold.  What  ! Would  nature  mould  fuch  a 
form  v^ithout  an  objedl  and  vvithout  a defign  ? Does  Ihe  not  mark 
with  her  refpeftable  feal  her  moft  fublime  ptoduflions  ? Has  not 
the  Sovereign  of  the;  Univerfe  the  privilege  of  CHobllng  his 
favourites  ; has  he  neither  titles  nor  marks  of  dignity  to  diftri- 
bute  ? Has  he  not  other  decorations  for  great  men  than  thofe  ho- 
nours, or  fuppofed  honours,  conferred  by  our  princes,  who  are 
fometimes  themfelves  of  the  moft  fubaltcrn  clafs  of  nature? 

It  is  very  apparent  that  this  print  is  but  a feeble  reprodudliorf 
of  a defedive  copy;  but  I am  fure  the  refemblance  is  more  or 
lefs  preferved,  and  that  it  is  not  altogether  unworthy  of  the  ori- 
ginal. We  muft  blame  the  defigner  if  the  eye  is  not  in  perfedf 
harmony  with  the  refl  of  the  face,  and  particularly  for  the  ftiil 
greater  remlltnefs  difcoverable  in  that  energetic  nofe.  It  is  pity 
the  hat  conceals  the  fineft  part  of  the  face.  The  forehead  niani- 
fefts,  lik<^  the  reft  of  the  phyfionomy,  the  true  kero,  who  never 
eeafes  to  be  fo,  and  v/ho,  always  great  in  himfelf,  will  be  confpi- 
cuous  in  all  the  fituations  to  which  fate  fliall  call  him* 

We  often,  but  with  much  injuftice  complain  that  great  geniufte 
are  not  placed  in  their  proper  fituations.  Do  you  believe  that 
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Elliot  was  at  Gibralter  ? Wafhington  in  America  ? Neckar  at  the 
head  of  the  finances  of  France?  Frederick  on  the  throne  of 
Pruffia  ? Let  us  endeavour,  kind  readers,  to  become  more  pru- 
dent in  our  judgments,  and  to  perfuade  ourfelves  that  the  Being 
of  Beings  knows  how  to  afiign  to  each  of  his  creatures  the  llalioii 
that  is  moft  proper  for  him.  To  preferibe  laws  to  his  wlfdom 
would  be  folly  and  temerity, 

L.  General  Washington. 

It  is  already  known  that  T miftrufl:  the  accuray  oF  refemblancc 
in  all  engraved  portraits,  and  I believe  I have  before  faid,  that,  in 
general,  I look  upon  the  reprefentations  of  celebrated  men,  as 
many  carricatures.  1 am  not  acquainted  with  the  original  of  this 
print,  but  he  has  performed  great  and  attoni firing  things,  fiich  as 
not  one  in  ten  thoufand  would  have  undertaken — and  can  we  re- 
fufe  the  character  of  grandeur  to  him  whofe  adlions  bear  the  im- 
print of  that  charadter  ? Let  us  fuppofe  that  an  individual  fiiould 
afpire  to  decide  an  event  attrading  the  admiration  of  the.  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  the  execution  of  it  not  Teeming  to  lie  within 
the  fcope  ef  poflibility,  would  not  the  phyfionomift;  be  anxious  to 
know  the  traits  of  the  mortal  appointed  by  fortune  to  be  the  in- 
llrument  of  fo  memorable  a revolution.  Here  I fee  the  fame  ob- 
long form  which  the  other  portraits  of  Mr.  Wajhwglon  is  lliii 
more  exaggerated.  Such  a form,  when  it  is  not  too  angulous,  al- 
ways indicates  phlegm  and  firmnefs.  This  is  the  charadlcr  of  the 
phyfionomy  we  are  now  examining,  which  befidcs  equally  recom- 
mends itfelf  by  its  great  ferenenefs,  by  Its  intrepidity,  and  its  ex- 
predion  of  probity,  wifdom  and  goodnefs.  W^ithont  being  fo  re- 
ducing as  Julius  Csefar  or  Newton,  it  is  in  the  number  of  thofe 
phyfiognomies  which  improve  upon  the  fpedlators,  upon  more 
clofe  examination  ; and  this  portrait  would  have  appeared  to  more 
advantage  had  the  ftrokes  been  made  with  more  boldnefs  and  vi- 
gour. I will  fay  further,  that  if  fiirength  and  fweetnefs  united 
ia  a juft  proportion  and  in  perfedl  harmony  form  tlie  character  of 
a great  foul,  this  countenance  reprefents  that  charafter  to  a cer- 
tain degree^ — but  I muft  at  the  fame  time  acknowledge,  that  if 
the  expredion  of  the  original  is  not  ftill  more  animated,  if  from 
the  vivacity  and  dignity  of  the^traits  it  is  not  fuperiqr  to  the  copy. 
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It  mud  impofe  filence  upon  the  phyfiognomy.  The  forehead  de-. 
notes  much  perfplcuity,,  but  it  has  not  enough  of  profundity,  and 
though  it  is  happily  formed,  it  feems  to  exclude  penetration  s the 
eyes  are  full  of  good-temper  and  mildnefs,  but  they  have  neither- 
the  benevolence,  prudence,  nor  the  energy  of  heroifm  whfeh  are 
infeparable  from  true  grandeur.  The  whole  of  this  face  an- 
nounces a man  of  integrity,  confident,  dneere,  firm,  deliberative 
and  generous  ; and  thefe  different  properties  taken  together,  are 
capable  of  forming  a perfonage  of  the  fird  rank  in  merit,  though 
iseithcrof  them  may  furpafs  another  in  an  eminent  degree.  I per- 
fid,  their  in  faying,  that  if  Wajhington  is  the  author  of  the  revolu- 
lution,  which  we  have  been  witnefs  to  his  undertaking  and  effedl- 
ing  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  the  defigner  mud  inevitably  have  fuffer- 
ed  feme  of  the  mod  prominent  traits  of  the  original  to  have 
cfcaped  him.  Every  man  has  ideas  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
tipn,  and  no  one  is  able  to  concenter  all  his  faculties,  all  his  capaci- 
ties in  ’’wdiat  he  performs  or  what  he  produces — and  for  this 
ftrong  r^afon  the  phydonomy  of  a celebrated  man  mud  always  b?; 
iuperior  to  the  bed  portraits  of  him  that  can  be  produced. 
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